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AMERICAN ACADEMY OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Foremost School in America for Drama Training 


Graduates and former students of the Academy appearing 


on Broadway in the 1955-56 season 


THEATER 


Alvin 
Anta 


Barrymore 
Belasco 
Booth 


Coronet 
Cort 
Helen Hayes 


Helen Haves 
Henrv Miller 
Holiday 


Imperial 
Longacre 
Majestic 

Mark Hellinger 
Martin Beck 
National 
Royale 

Shubert 

Winter Garden 


PLAY 


No Time for Sergeants 


The Middle of the Night 


New Faces of °56 

Will Success Spoil Rock Hunter 
Time Limit! 

The Great Sebastians 


The Diary of Anne Frank 
Tiger at the Gates 


Goodbye Again 
Witness for the Prosecution 


The Righteous Are Bold 


Silk Stockings 

The Lark 

Fanny 

My Fair Lady 

Teahouse of the August Moon 
Inherit the Wind 

The Matchmaker 

Pipe Dream 

lamburlaine 


NAME 


Michael Thoma 

Edward G. Robinson 
Gena Rowlands 

Arthur Siegel (Music and Lyrics) 
Martin Gabel 

Patricia Benoit 

Howard Lindsay (co-Author) 
Ted Gunther 

Edward Moor 

Garson Kanin (Director) 
Dennie Moore 

Joseph Schildkraut 
Diane Cilento 

Felix Munso 

Milton Selzer 

Thomas Poston 

Brace Conning 

Len Doyle 

Irene Hayes 

Henry Lascoe 

Ann Hillary 


Florence Henderson 


John Michael King 


Naoe Kondo 
Muriel Kirkland 
Ruth Gordon 
Louise Troy 
Coleen Dewhurst 


Special mention for Off-Broadway Productions 


Cirele in the Square 


Phoenix 


of outstanding calibre 


The Iceman Cometh 


Six Characters in Search of 
an Author 


Conrad Bain 
Jason Robards 


John Glennon 


MOTION PICTURES AND TELEVISION 


Walter Abel 
Phyllis Avery 


Matt Briggs 
John Cassavetes 
Lauren Bacall Hume Cronyn 
Robert Cummings 


Cecil B. DeMille 


Kirk Douglas 


Ann Bancroft 
Frances Bavier 
Lyle Bettger 


Lee Bowman John Ericson 


TERMS: OCTOBER 


Betty Field 
Nina Foch 


Frances Fuller 


Irja Jensen 
Jennifer Jones 
Bernard Kates 
Marcia Henderson Grace Kelly 
Winston Hibler 
Ann Hillary 


Stuart (ermaine 


sam Levene 


Michael Lewin 


Write for Catalog 


245 West 52nd Street, New York 19, New York 


Sterling Holloway 


JANUARY 


Margaret Lindsay William Powell 


John Lupton Thelma Ritter 
Stephen MeNally 
Agnes Moorehead 
Don Murray 


Pat OBrien 


Rosalind Lussell 
Gloria Stroock 
Spencer Tracy 
Claire Trevor 
Lucille Watson 


MARCH 


Cathy O'Donnel 
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Famous correspondent keeps on top of fast-breaking : 


world news with Zenith Short-Wave Radio 


In far-away Egypt, Newsweek's 
San?fSouki listens to the world 
on-his Zenith TRANS-OCEANIC. 
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THE INCOMPARABLE ZENITH TRANS-OCEANIC’ PORTABLE RADIO 


Proved in the Land of the Pharaohs 
Powered to bring in the World 


€.e 


Mr. Sam Souki, Newsweek's famous Middle East correspondent, 
must keep on top of world news! That’s why he uses the Zenith 
TRANS-OCEANIC Short Wave Portable Radio. 

You too, can keep up with world news with this fabulous radio, 
or get the best long distance domestic reception on Standard 
Broadcast, as well. It also covers international Short Wave bands; 
marine, weather and amateur Short Wave coverage bands; and 
provides ship-to-ship and ship-to-shore reception! 

Phis 15-year-proved TRANS-OCEANIC radio operates on 
ships, trains, planes and in steel buildings. It is built for rugged, 
outdoor use, and treated to resist high humidity 


The companion of newsmen, scientists, world explorers and 
sportsmen everywhere, the TRANS-OCEANIC’S list of owners 
reads like an international ‘‘Who’s Who”’! Operates on AC, DC 
or batteries. In black Stag, $139.95*; top-grain cowhide, $159.95*. 


FOR FOREIGN LANGUAGE STUDENTS: 
rhis superb Short Wave radio tunes in 
foreign lands, lets you hear languages 


FOR HOME DEFENSE: A Zenith battery- 
operated portable is as necessary in 
your home as a flashlight in case of 


THE QUALITY GOES IN 
BEFORE THE NAME 


* Manufacturer’ gested retail price not including batterie 
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as they are actually spoken! power failure or air raid. 


The Royalty of RADIO and Television’ 


Backed by 37 years of leadership in radionics exclusively 
ALSO MAKERS OF FINE HEARING AIDS 
Zenith Radio Corporation, Chicago 39, Illinois 


GOES ON 
Slightly 


higher in Far West and South. Prices and specifications subject to change without notice 
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THE PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA, 
EUGENE ORMANDY, cont 


RAVEL BOLERO DEBUSSY CLAIR DE LUNE 


UA VALSE CHABRIER ESPANA 
PAVANE © IBERT ESCALES PORTS OF CALL 


ONLY THE COLUMBIA @ RECORD CLUB CAN OFFER YOU 
THLE AING ¢ JESU ING/ 


-— SUPERB HIGH-FIDELITY 


12" COLUMBIA ) RECORDS 


mami 4 


FRANK SINATRA 


al 


1 Ports of Call 


Philadelphia Orch., 
Ormandy, conductor. 
Bolero, La Valse, Pa- 
vane, Clair de Lune, 
Escales, Espatia. 


2 The Voice 


Frank Sinatra sings 
12 numbers that first 
brought him fame 
like Fools Rush In, I 
Don't Know Why, etc. 


3 King of Swing: Vol. 1 
Benny Goodman and 
his Original Orches- 
tra, Trio and Quartet 
Ridin’ High, Peckin’, 
Moonglow—8 more. 


4 My Fair Lady 

Percy Faith and his 
Orch. play the score 
from this hit show. 


5 Mendelssohn: 
Violin Concerto 
Tehoikovsky: 
Violin Concerto 
Francescatti, violin; 
N. Y. Philharmonic 
Mitropoulos, conduct. 


6 1 Love Poris 


Michel Legrand and 
Orch. play La Vie En 
Rose, Paris—12 more! 


7 Jazz: Red Hot & Cool 


Dave Brubeck Quar- 
tet in The Duke, Love 
Walked In—6 more 


8 Levont Plays Gershwin 


3 works—Rhapsody 
In Blue: Concerto in 
F; American in Paris 


9 Saturday Night Mood 
12 popular bands play 
favorite dance music 
Jimmy Dorsey, Les El- 
gart, Les Brown, Sam- 
my Kaye and others. 


10 Symphony No. 5 
Beethoven: 
Morart: 
Symphony No. 40 
Philadelphia Orch., 
Ormandy, conductor. 


11 Music of Jerome Kern 


Andre Kostelanetz 
and his Orchestra play 
20 Kern favorites 


12 Ambessedor Satch 
European Concert Re- 
cordings by the great 
Louis Armstrong and 
his All-Stars 
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PERCY FAITH 


MY FAIR LADY 


If you join the Club now—and agree to accept as 
few as 4 selections during the coming 12 months 


THE DAVE 
BRUBECK 
QUARTET 


‘ “ 
on 
KOSTELABRETE 


Colkemere 


—— 


SATURDAN WERT WOOD 
\ Sa ig 


aatade CONCERTO IN 
— 


~ AN AMERICAN IN PARIS 


ES! You may have, FREE, ANY 3 of these best-selling 12” Columbia 
Ye records. We make this unique offer to introduce you to the money- 
saving program of the Columbia @ Record Club...a program that 
selects for you each month the greatest works in every field of music — 
performed by the world’s finest artists and reproduced with the aston- 
ishing brilliance for which Columbia @ records are famous. 
HOW THE CLUB OPERATES 


To enjoy the benefits of this program — and to receive your 3 free rec- 
ords — fill in and mail the coupon, indicating which of the four Club 
divisions best suits your musical taste: Classical; Jazz; Listening and 
Dancing; Broadway, Movies, Television and Musical Comedies. 


ach month you will receive free the informative Club Magazine which 
describes the current selections in all four divisians. You may accept 
or reject the monthly selection for your division. You may also take 
records from cther Club divisions. This unique advantage assures you 
of the widest possible choice of recorded entertainment. Or you may 
tell us to send you NO record in any month. Your only obligation is to 
accept as few as four selections from the almost 100 that will be 
offered during the next 12 months, and you may cancel membership 
any time thereafter. The records you want are mailed to your home and 
billed to you at only $3.98 plus a small mailing charge. 


FREE BONUS RECORDS GIVEN REGULARLY 


The 3 records sent to you now represent an ‘‘advance”’ of the Club’s 
bonus system — given to you at once. After fulfilling your obligation 
by purchasing 4 records, you receive an additional free Bonus record of 
your choice for every two additional Club selections you accept. Bonus 
records are superb 12” Columbia @ records —the very best of the 
world-famous Columbia @ catalog — just like those shown here. Because 
you are given a Columbia @ record free for each two records you pur- 
chase, membership provides the best buy in records — anywhere. 


CHOOSE YOUR 3 FREE RECORDS NOW 


Mail the coupon — indicating which 3 records you want free, and the 
division you prefer. You must be delighted with membership or you may 
cancel by returning the free records within 10 days. 


165 West 46th St. 


COLUMBIA () RECORD CLUB jew Yorn 6,N.Y. 
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BEETHOVEN 
SYMPHONY NO. 5 
iN C MINOR, OF 67 
MOZART 
SYMPHONY NO. 40 
1% G MINOR, K. 550 
THE PHILADELPHIA 
ORCHESTRA 
EUGENE ORMANDY., 
CONDUCTOR 


MENDELSSOUN 
TCHAIKOVSKY 
ZINO FRANCESCATTI 


e 
IMBASSA DOR S8arcy 


4401S 


ARMST ROY 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


Oey 


COLUMBIA (p) RECORD CLUB, Dept. 51! 
165 West 46th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Please send me as my FREE gift the 3 records indicated 
here: (Select the 3 records you want from the list on this 
page, and circle the corresponding numbers here) 


1 2 3 s 5 6 7 8 9 10 WW 12 
and enroll me in the following Division of the Club 


(check one box only) 


0 Classical CO) Listening and Dancing 


2 Jazz 

0 Broadway, Movies, Television and Musical Comedies 
Each month you will send me the Columbia @ Record 
Club Magazine which describes the records offered in all 
four Club divisions. I have the privilege of accepting the 
monthly selection in the division checked above. or any 
other selection described, or none at all. My only obliga- 
tion is to accept a minimum of four records in the next 
12 months at the regular list price plus a small mailing 
charge. After accepting 4 records, I will receive a free 
Bonus record for every two additional records I purchase 


10 days by returning all records 


Nome 
(Please Print) 


Address 


State 
Prices slightly higher, Address 11-13 Soho St 


City Tone 
CANADA . Toronto 2B 


If you wish to have this membership credited to an estab- 
lished Columbia Records dealer, authorized to accept 
subscriptions, please fill in the following information 


Dealer's Name 


Dealer's Address 
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DEAR SIR: 

Regarding Dr. Balch’s article [‘‘The 
Right Play in the Right Place,” August], 
it is an excellent one and I hope thou- 
sands will read it. The idea that theatre 
is something more than “entertainment 
only” must somehow be sold to Ameri- 
cans generally before we can hope to 
gain a place of genuine... respect in 
educational and cultural circles. How to 
do this is a problem. I suspect that time 
and patience will be required. Those of 
us who understand the theatre’s poten- 
plugging 
away in speeches, articles, books, class- 
room leCtures, parties. Above all is the 
selling power of an outstanding produc- 
... Per- 
haps I am a bit less worried about the 
“unpleasant” plays. A trully great and 
secure 


tial contribution must keep 


tion of an outstanding drama. 


nation or individual is never 
afraid to examine its sins and short com- 
ings as well as its virtues. Much of the 
European enthusiasm for Williams and 
O'Neill springs from a joy in discovering 
that a few Americans are not afraid to 
treat life as they see it brutally and 
honestly 


FRANK M. WHITING 

President, American Educational 
Theatre Association 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


I believe the motion-picture art is 
every bit as important as the theatre art, 
perhaps even more so....So won't you 
put the movie reviews back into THEATRE 
Arts and make it a complete magazine 
on the theatre? We are immensely in- 
terested in what is happening on the 
New York stage—even though we won't 
be able to see it. But we are also in- 


terested more so in knowing what 
films are worth seeing because that is 


what we will be going to. 


D. V. WHYTE 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


I am a graduate student...in the 
midst of compiling research on theatres 
in Los Angeles and its vicinity. You 
stated [“Land of Nod,” April]... you 
three which 
“spoken drama” was available. I have 


found only theatres at 
found in my research, as yet incomplete, 
ninety-nine theatres, at least three-fourths 
of which, at any time, are presenting a 
play 
YOLANDA GAIL CURTIS 
Los Angeles, California 
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ARTS 


Vol. XL, No. 8 


The Cover 


Siobhan McKenna, in the title role of Shaw’s Saint Joan, which she is 
to play August 15-September | at the Cambridge Drama Festival at 
Sanders Theatre in Cambridge, Massachusetts. She also will open the 
new season of the Phoenix Theatre, New York, in the same role in 
September. Cover picture by Baron, the noted London photographer 
whose most recent work in book form is the recently published Ballet 


Panorama. 


Special Directory Section 


6 Schools of the Theatre and Community Theatres 
76 Theatre USA by Alice Griffin 


The Play 


53 The Long Wait for Godot by Alan Levy 
36 Waiting for Godot by Samuel Beckett 


Features 


The Facts About “Why She Would Not” by Dan H. Laurence 
How the Play Reached Publication by John O’Hare 
Why She Would Not: A Little Comedy by George Bernard Sha 
The Life and Times of a Timeless Librettist by Ward Morehouse 
Untold Tales of Eugene O'Neill by Gladys Hamilton 
A German Home for “Mannerhouse” by Horst Frenz 
The Right Play in the Right Place by Marston Balch 

66 Florida Premiére for New Tennessee Williams Play 

68 Barrault’s Battle 

70 A Study of the Actors Studio by Maurice Zolotou 


Opera House 


74 Surveying the National Production Scene by Emily Coleman 


On Broadway 


16 Shangri-La 
17 New Faces of °56 


City Center Season 


19 Carmen Jones 


Off Broadway 
73. The Littlest Revue 


Departments 


3 Letters 
Calendar 
Books 
Offstage 
Theatre Arts Gallery 


PuBLICATION Orrice: 1421 E. Main St., Saint Charles, IIl. 
EpiITorIAL AND ADVERTISING OrFices: 130 W. 56th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


CircuLaTIONn Orrice: 208 S. La Salle St., Chicago 4, Ill. 


Allow 5 weeks for subscription to begin or for change of address. 





Calendar 


BROADWAY 


Surviving this leanest of months in the 
theatre season are Broadway's hardy perennials, 
a somewhat fuller crop than in recent years. 
August theatregoers, who will find tickets rela- 
tively easier to a. and office treasurers 
at their most obliging, can choose from the 
following: 

Among the musicals, Damn Yankees (46th 
Street, 226 W. 46th St.), in which the devil 
(Ray Walston) and his siren-helper (Gwen Ver- 
don) win a fantastic pennant for the Washing 
ton Senators; Fanny (Majestic, 245 W. 44th 
St.), the Marcel Pagnol trilogy about life on 
the Marseilles waterfront, with Lawrence Tib- 
bett and Billy Gilbert; Mr. Wonderful (Broad- 
way, 1681 Broadway), with Sammy Davis, Jr 
playing a performer who is afraid of achiev- 
ing success; New Faces of °56 (Barrymore, 243 
W. 47th), another edition in Leonard Sillman’s 
revue series; The Most Happy Fella (Imperial, 
249 W. 45th St.), Frank Loesser’s musical ver- 
sion of They Knew What They Wanted, with 
Robert Weede as the Italian farmer and Jo 
Sullivan as his mail-order bride. My Fair Lady 
(Mark Hellinger, 1655 Broadway) continues as 
the number one hit, with book by G. B. Shaw 
(Pygmalion), lyrics by Alan J. Lerner, music 
by Frederick Loewe, and a cast headed by Julie 
Andrews and Rex Harrison 

The straight dramas on display include: A 
Hatful of Rain (Lyceum, 149 W. 45th St 
dealing with a narcotics addict and his preg- 
nant wife (Vivian Blaine); Cat on a Hot Tin 
Roof, Tennessee Williams’ long-run drama 
about a dying Mississippi plantation owner for 
whose estate the families of two of his un- 
happy offspring are contending (Morosco, 217 
W. 45th St Middle of the Night (ANTA 
Theatre, 245 W. 52nd St.), reopens August 27. 
with Edward G. Robinson as the principal fig- 
ure in a May-December “‘love story.” 

No Time for Sergeants—A well-meaning _hill- 
billy congenially snafuing the Air Force in 
a dramatization of the Mac Hyman book (Alvin, 
250 W. 52nd St.); The Dairy of Anne Frank 
winner of all the major drama awards for the 
season (Pulitzer, Critics Circle, and Antoinette 
Perry), with Susan Strasberg as the young Jew- 
ish girl approaching adolescence while her fam- 
ily, headed by Joseph Schildkraut, hides out from 
the Nazis in Holland (Cort, 138 W. 48th St 
The Matchmaker—Ruth Gordon in the title role 
of Thornton Wilder's stylish farce about a mer- 
chant from Yonkers and his quest for a wife 
Royale, 242 W. 45th St 

The musical Show Boat is holding forth at 
the Jones Beach Amphitheatre, with Paul Hart- 
man as Cap’n Andy, and Guy Lombardo’s band 


TOURING SHOWS 


Following the Broadway pattern, touring 
shows have dwindled this month, but are ex- 
pected to increase in number and activity be- 
ginning in September 
IN CENTRAL CITY. The Lark opens at the 
Central City Opera House on August 4. 

IN CHICAGO, Silk Stockings is scheduled to 
run indefinitely at the Shubert. 

IN LOS ANGELES, Damn Yankees is at the 
Philharmonic Auditorium through August 18; 
The Boy Friend takes over there on August 20. 
IN SAN FRANCISCO, The Boy Friend will run 
at the Curran Theatre until August 18; Damn 
Yankees will open at the Curran on August 20; 
the Larry Parks Company of The Teahouse of 
the August Moon will be at the Geary Theatre ; 
Witness for the Prosecution opens at the Al- 
cazar Theatre August f 

IN WASHINGTON, D.C. The Pajama Game 
will be at the National Theatre for the entire 


month 
OFF BROADWAY 


The list of off-Broadway productions sched- 
uled to continue through August is headed by 
the Circle in the Square’s hit, O’Neill’s The 
Iceman Cometh, winner of the New York 
Drama Desk award, staged by José Quintero, 
with Jason Robards, Jr., as Hickey and Farrell 
Pelly as Harry Hope. The Threepenny Opera 
is scheduled to continue its record-breaking 
tenancy at the Theatre de Lys, and Chekhov's 
Uncle Vanya is scheduled for the 4th Street 
Theatre, with Lori March and Gerald Hiken 
in leading roles. At the outdoor Shakespeare 
festival at the East River Amphitheatre, The 
Taming of the Shrew is scheduled to run 
through August 19, while Twelfth Night opens 
August 24. Performances are given Thursday 
and Friday nights, and are free to the public 

SUMMER THEATRE 

Listings for October Calendar must be re- 

ceived by August 12 


CANADA 
Brae Manor Playhouse—Knowlton. Time Out 
for Ginger, August 1-4; All for Mary, August 
8-11; Anastasia, August 15-18; You Can’t Take 
It With You, August 22-25. Earle Grey Shake- 


of the Theatre Arts 


speare Festival—Toronto. Hamlet, through Au- 
gust 4; The Winter’s Tale, through August 11. 
Stratford Shakespearean Festival — Stratford 
Christopher Plummer stars in Henry V., and 
Douglas Campbell in The Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor, in repertory through August 18. Vancouver 
Civic Theatre—Stanley Park, Vancouver. Fin- 
ian’s Rainbow, through August 4; South Pacific, 
August 6-25 


CALIFORNIA 

Catalina Players—Avalon. Fashion or Life in 
New York, August 1-7. Greek Theatre—Los 
Angeles. Elaine Malbin and Brian Sullivan in 
The Student Prince, August 1-11; The Red Mill, 
August 13-26. Playhouse Repertory Theatre 
San Francisco. The Man Who Corrupted Had- 
leyburg, through August. Santa Barbara Reper- 
tory Theatre—Santa Barbara. The Time of Your 
Life, August 2-11. Tustin Playbox—-Tustin. The 
Tender Trap, through August 11; Oh, Men! 
Oh, Women!, August 14-25 


COLORADO 


Imperial Hotel—Cripple Creek. After Dark or 
Pardon for a Price, through August. Little 
Theatre of the Rockies—Greeley. First Lady, 
August 2-3. Perry-Mansfield Players—Steam- 
boat Springs. Theatre Festival, through August 


CONNECTICUT 


American Shakespeare Festival—Stratford. John 
Houseman directs a company of American ac- 
tors in King John, Measure for Measure and 
The Taming of the Shrew (which joins the 
repertory August 5), through August. Oakdale 
Musical Theatre—Wallingford. Plain and Fancy, 
August 1-4; Kismet, August 6-18; Mister Rob- 
erts, August 20-25; The Teahouse of the Au- 
gust Moon, opens August 27. Oval-in-the-Grove 

Farmington. Reclining Figure, through Au- 
gust 11; Picnic, August 14-25; The ender 
Trap. opens August 28. Silvermine Guild Plav- 
ers—Silvermine. Antigone, through August 4; 
Thieves’ Carnival, opens August 27. Westport 
Country Playhouse—Westport. Anastasia, opens 
August 13. White Barn Theatre—Westport 
Dona Rosita, August 4-5; Angna Enters, Au- 
gust 12; I Knock at the Door, August 17-18; 
Ghosts, August 24-25 


DELAWARE 
Robin Hood Theatre—Wilmington. The Rain- 
maker, through August 4; Misalliance, August 
6-11; Black Chiffon, August 13-18; Candlelight, 
August 20-25. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Carter Barron Amphitheatre—Washington. Car- 
men Jones, opens August 1; National Ballet of 
Canada, August 2-15: The Fujiwara Opera 
Company of Tokyo in The Mikado and Madame 
Butterfly, opens August 28 

GEORGIA 
Municipal Theatre, Inc.—Atlanta. Kismet, Au- 
cust 6; South Pacific, August 13 

ILLINOIS 
Pandora Players—Arthur. Kine of Hearts, Au- 
gust 4-12; Come Back, Little Sheba, Aucust 18- 
26. Northwestern University—Evanston. National 
Festival of the Pupneteers of America, August 
6-9; Symposium, children’s theatre, August 6- 
17; Punveteers Workshop, August 10-11; Chil- 
dren’s Theatre Conference, August 20-24. Shady 
Lane Playhouse—Marengo. Jane, Aucust 1-4; 
The Vinegar Tree, August 6-11; Slightly Mar- 
ried, August 13-18; For Better or Worse, August 
21-26; Right Bed, Wrong Husband, opens Au- 
gust 28. Tenthouse Theatre—Highland Park 
Bus Stop, opens August 7; The Remarkable Mr. 
Pennypacker,, August 14: The Chalk Garden, 
August 21; Anniversary Waltz. Aucust 28. Thea- 
tre on the Lake—Chicago. Philadelohia Story, 
August 1-3; Dial “‘M” for Murder, August 
7-10; Outward Bound, August 14-17; Mister 
Roberts, August 21-24; Dear Brutus, August 28- 
31. University of Chicago Court Theatre—Chi- 
cago. The Man Who Married a Dumb Wife, 


August 2-12. 

INDIANA 
Brown County Playhouse—Nashville. You Can’t 
Take It with You, through August 5; The Patsy, 
Aueust 10-26. Festival Music Theatre—Franke 
Park. Kismet, August 17-26. Michiana Summer 
Theatre—Michigan City. Mister Roberts, August 
1-5: The Rainmaker, August 8-12; Guys and 
Dolls, August 15-19; The Drunkard. onens Au- 
gust 29. Starlight Musicals, Inc.—Indianapolis 
Call Me Madam, through August 5: Where’s 
Charley?, August 6-12; Guys and Dolls, Aucust 
13-26. Wagon Wheel Tent Theatre—Warsaw 
Peg O’ My Heart, through August 4; The Des- 
perate Hours, August 6-11; Candida, August 13- 
18; Born Yesterday, August 20-25 

KANSAS 
Emporia State Summer Theatre—Emporia. Jour- 
ney’s End, through August 4; Awfully Orphaned 
or Pity Poor Pearl, August 7-11. 

KENTUCKY 
Indian Fort Theatre—Berea. Wilderness Road, 
through August. 


MAINE 

American Savoyards—-Monmouth. Utopia, Ltd., 
through August 4; Cox and Box ar The Pi- 
rates of Penzance, August 6-11; Princess Ida, 
August 13-18; Ruddigore, August 20-25; Trial 
by Jury and The Sorcerer, opens August 27. 
Arundel Opera Theatre—Kennebunkport. The 
Firefly, August 1-4; San Francisco Ballet, Au- 
gust 12-14; Carmen, August 16-18; Roland 
Wingfield Dancers, August 20; The Merry 
Widow, August 22-25; Of Thee I Sing, opens 
August 27. Camden Hills Summer Theatre 
Camden Hills. Sylvia Sidney in Anniversary 
Waltz, through August 4; Carleton Carpenter in 
Where’s Charley?, August 13-18; Billie Burke 
in The Solid Gold Cadillac, August 20-25; Linda 
Darnell in Tea and Sympathy, opens August 27 
Deertrees Theatre—Harrison. Papa is All, 
through August 4; The Seven Year Itch, August 
7-11; Dial *‘M”’ for Murder, August 14-18; The 
Fifth Season, August 21-25. Ogunquit Playhouse 

Ogunquit Gladys Cooper in The Chalk Gar- 
den, opening August 6; Art Carney in The 
Seven Year Itch, opening August 13; On Mon- 
day Next, opening August 20; Plain and Fancy, 
opening August 27 


MARYLAND 

Garret County Playhouse—Oakland. Peg O’ My 
Heart, through August 4; The Tender Trap, 
August 7-11; Angel Street, August 14-18; Bell, 
Book and Candle, August 21-25. Hilltop Theatre 

Lutherville. Lunatics and Lovers, through Au- 
gust 5; The Fifth Season, August 7-12; Oh, 
Men! Oh, Women!, August 14-19; Bus Stop, 
opens August 28. Mountain Theatre, Inc.—Brad- 
dock Heights. The Seven Year Itch, through 
August 5; Picnic, August 7-12; Anna Christie, 
August 14-19; Tobacco Road, August 21-26. 
Olney Theatre—Olney. Sabrina Fair, through 
August 5; Much Ado About Nothing, August 7- 
19; The Old Boy, opens August 21. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Cambridge Drama Festival—Cambridge. Shirley 
Jones in The Beggar’s Opera, followed by Siob- 
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han McKenna in Saint Joan, opening August 15. 
Cape Cod Melody Tent—Hyannis. Paint Your 
Wagon, August 6; Finian’s oe ly opens Au- 
gust 13; ismet, opens August 20. Falmouth 
Playhouse—Coonamessett. Donald Cook in The 
Golden Egg, August 13. Emerson Players—Oak 
Bluffs. The Seven Year Itch, August 1-4; The 
Country Girl, Au ust 8-11; The Fifth Season, 
August 15-18. Jacob’s Pillow Dance Festival, Inc. 
Lee. American and foreign dance companies, 
through August. Merry-Go-Round Theatre 
Sturbridge. The Rainmaker, through August 4; 
The Country Girl, August 6-11; The White 
Sheep of the gee August 13-18; Sabrina 
Fair, August 20-25. Monomy Theatre—Chatham, 
Cape Cod. The Girl on the Via Flaminia, Au- 
ust 1-4; The Seven Year Itch, August 8-11; 
The Solid Gold Cadillac, August 15-18; The 
Little Foxes, August 22-25; Bus Stop, opens Au- 
gust 29. North Shore Music Theatre, Inc. 
Beverly. Me and Juliet, opens August 6; The 
King and I, opens August 13. Oberlin Gilbert 
and Sullivan eer Players—Falmouth. The 
Mikado, through August 4; Ruddigore, August 
6-11; Tolanthe, August 13-i8; The Gondoliers, 
August 20-25. Orleans Arena dae ag Orleans, 
Cape Cod. School for Wives, throu August 4; 
Summer and Smoke, August 7-11; Cae Fair, 
August 14-18; Misalliance, August 21-25; Three 
Men on a Horse, opens August 28 South Shore 
Music Circus—-Cohasset. Me and Juliet, opens 
August 6; The King and I, opens August 13 
Straight ‘Wharf Theatre — Nantucket Island. 
Hamlet, opens August 6; Ring Round the 
Moon, August ~ Valley Players—Holyoke. 
Three's a aie, ms August 6; The Male 
Animal, August 13 e Rainmaker, August 20; 
King of Hearts, f Been 27 


MICHIGAN 


Barn Theatre—Augusta. Tea and Sympathy, Au- 
gust 7-12; Bad Seed, August 14-19; Anniversary 
Waltz, August 21-26; A Streetcar Named Desire, 
ns August 28. Red Barn Theatre—Saugatuck. 
Rind Sir, August 1-6; The Vinegar Tree, Au- 
ust 8-13; The Little’ Hut, August 15-20; The 
Clee Menagerie, August 22- 27; The Seven Year 
Itch, opens August 29. Wingspread—Colon. The 
Desperate Hours, through August 4; Candida, 
August 6-11; Born Yesterday, August 13-18; 
Cry, the Beloved Country, opens August 27. 


MINNESOTA 


Old Log Theatre—Excelsior. The Seven Year 
Itch, opens August 1; Bus Stop, August 8; The 
Chalk Garden, August 15; Tea and Sympathy, 
August 22. Paul Bunyan Playhouse—Bemidji. 
The Caine Mutiny Court Martial, August 7-12; 
The Tender Trap, August 14-19; e Rain- 
maker, August 21-26. University of Minnesota 

Minneapolis. A Midsummer Night’s Dream, Au- 


gust 9-11 
MISSOURI 


St. Louis Municipal Opera—St. Louis. Kiss Me, 
Kate, through August 5; An Evening of Great 
Music, August 6-12; Peter Pan, August 13-19; 
Kismet, opens August 20. Starlight Theatre 

Kansas City. The Chocolate Soldier, through 
August ‘« Paint Your Wagon, August 6-12; 
Wish You Were Here, August 13-19; The King 
and I, opens August 20. 


MONTANA 


Pioneer Playhouse—Billings. The Solid Gold 
Cadillac, August 2-12; Belvedere, August 16-26. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Chase Barn Playhouse—Whitefield. Sing Me No 
Lullaby, through August 4; The Fifth Season, 
August 7-11; e Time the Cuckoo, August 
14-18; Clutterbuck, August 21-25; Time Out for 
Ginger, opens August 28. Eastern Slope Play- 
house—North Conway. Anniv Ae 
through August 4; Anastasia, August 1; The 
Fifth Season, August 13-18; The Seven edd Itch, 
August 20-25; The Tender Trap, opens August 
27. Keene Summer Theatre—Keene. A Play for 
Mary, through August 4; There’s Always Juliet, 
August 6-18; Champagne Complex, opens Au- 
gust 20. New London Players—New London. 
The Seven Year Itch, theougs August 4; The 
Remarkable Mr. Pennypacker, August 6-11; 
Picnic, August 13-18; The Tender Trap, August 
20-25. Peterborough Players—Peterborou h. e 
Philadelphia Story, opens August 8; ce Man 
Who Came to Dinner, August 21. 


NEW JERSEY 


Camden County Music Circus Haddonfield 
Annie Get Your Gun, through August 5; The 
Student Prince, August 6-12; Wish You Were 
Here, August 13-19; Guys and Dolls, August 
20-26; High Button Shoes, opens August 27. 
Foothill Playhouse—Bound Brook. The Silver 
Cord, August 1-11; No Time for Comedy, Au- 
ust 15-25; The Tender Trap, opens agent 29. 
Quarterdeck Theatre—Atlantic Gity The Tea- 
house of the Anas Moon, + Hacer: August 5; 
Anastasia, August 7-12; Bus Stop, August 14-19; 
Gigi, August 21-26; Champa: e Complex, opens 
August 28. St. John Terrell’s Music Circus 

Lambertville. The Student Prince, through Au- 
vust 4; Annie Get Your Gun, August 7-14; 
‘an-Can, opens August 21. a Ua, Players- 

Princeton. Clérambard, August 6-11; As You 
Like It, August 13-18. 
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NEW MEXICO 


Summerhouse Theatre—Albuquerque. The Sec- 
ond Man, ieew August 5; Tea and Sym- 
pathy, August 8-12. 5 a SA. Theatre 

Santa Fe. Tea and Sympathy, through August 
4; The Second Man, August 9-12; e Rain- 
maker, August 16-19; Wedding Breakfast, Au- 
gust 33.9 26; Bus Stop, ns August 30. Taos 
Encore Theatre—Taos. The Rainmaker, August 
1-4; The Seven Year Itch, August ‘Bll; A 
Streetcar Named Desire, August 15-18; Miranda, 
August 22-25; Night Must Fall, opens August 29 


NEW YORK 


Adelphi College Summer Theatre Workshop 
Garden City. Our Town, August 6-8. Capri 
Theatre—Atlantic Beach. Denise Darcel in The 
Happy Time Tay « August 5; 5 fotrey Lynn in 
Anniversa: Waltz, August 7-12; ne Meadows 
in Tea =a Sympathy, August 51-26. Chatauqua 
Repertory Theatre—Chatauqua. Much Ado About 
Nothing, August 2 and 4; e Solid Gold Cadil- 
lac, August 9 and 11. Clarence Playhouse- 
Clarence. The Solid Gold Cader, through Au- 
gust 4; The Member of the W —_ August 
6-11; Anniversary Waltz, August 3-18; Anas- 
tasia, August 20-25; The Grand Prise: opens 
August 27. Corning Summer a 
Tea and Sympathy, through August 4; Bus St 
August 6-11; The Tender Trap, August 13-1 

H.M.S. Pinafore, opens August 27. Eames 
al -Cragsmoor. Anastasia, opens August 
1; Personal Appearance, August 8; Picnic, Au- 
gust 15; The Tender Trap, August 29. Finger 
Lakes Lyric Circus—Skaneateles. Kismet, through 
August 5; Girl Crazy, August 7-12; Carousel, 
August 14-26 ; Plain and Fancy, opens August 
28. Gateway Theatre—Bellport. Sabrina Fair, 
through August 4; The Rainmaker, August 7- 
1; The Remarkable Mr. Pennypacker, August 
14-18; Tobacco Road, August 21-25. Music Fair 
—Westbury, L.I. Wish You Were Here, opens 
August 6; Plain and Fancy, August 20; Briga- 
doon, August 27. Niagara Melody Fair—North 
yoneee la. Call Me Madam, through August 

Kismet, August 14-26; South Pacific, opens 

Al. 28. Red Barn Theatre—Northport, L.I. 
The Tender Trap, through August 5; Anniver- 
sary Waltz, August 7-12; Anastasia, August 14- 
19; The Solid Gold dillac, August 21-26. 
Rockland County Playhouse — Blauvelt. Come 
Back, Little Sheba, August 1-5; Dear Charles, 
August 8-12; The Rainmaker, August 15-19; 
The Tender "Trap, opens August 29. Sacandaga 
Summer Theatre—Sacandaga Park. Linda eA 
nell in Tea and Sympathy ogg, August 4 
Tallulah Bankhead in Welcome, Darling, Au- 
gust 6-18; Charleton Heston in Detective Story, 
August 13-18; Martha Wright in South Pacific, 
August 20-25; Dolores Del Rio in Anastasia, 
opens August 27. Spa Summer Theatre—Sara- 
toga Springs. Gypsy Rose Lee in Personal Ap- 
pearance, through August 4; Beatrice Lillie, 
Beasop’s Fables, August 6-11; All on a Sum- 
mer’s Day, August 13-18; Bus Stop, August 20- 
25; Guys and Dolls, opens August 27. Starlight 
Theatre ~Pawling. The Chalk Garden, through 
August 5; A Roomful of Roses, August 7-12; 
Summer and Smoke, August 14-19; Anniversary 
Waltz, August an 26: The Solid Gold Cadillac, 
opens August 28 Triple Cities Playhouse—Bing- 
hamton. Signe Hasso in Anastasia, opens Au- 
gust 6; Chico Marx in The Fifth Season, opens 
August 13. Turnau Opera Players—Woodstock. 
Cupid and Psyche, August 7 and 11; La Bohéme, 
August 3 and 14; Zanetto and The Impresario, 
August 4 and 10 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Daniel Boone Theatre—Boone. Horn in the 
West, throueh August. Flat Rock Playhouse 

Flat Rock. Men! Oh, Women!, through 
ming 4; ™ “wa ward Saint, August 7-11; Is 
Your Honeymoon a Necessary?, August 14- 
18; The Seven Year Itch, August . 5; Ca- 
naries Sometimes Sing, o mS August 28. Park- 
way Playhouse—Burnsville. ou Like It, 
August 3-4; Cradle Song, locates 10-11; Carou- 
sel, August 23-25. 

OHIO 


Antioch Area Phestee Totes Spring. J King 
Lear, August 1-5, 14, 21, Measure Meas- 
ure, August 8-13, 16, 23, "i: Much Ado About 
aing fame | 15, 22, 29, 31; Hamlet, August 
17-20, 35; Com ly of August 26; Love’s 
Labour’s = , Ad 27; 7. All's ell That Ends 
Well, August 28. Cain Park aes = Playsho 
Cleveland Heights. Sing Out, ra 
through August 11; Finian’s — August 
14-25. Canal Fulton Summer Theatre—Canal 
Fulton. The Seven Year Itch, August 7-12; Bus 
Pa August 14-19; Anna Christie, August 21- 
: Tea and Sympathy, ms August 28. Deni- 
= Summer Theatr — Sing Out, 
Sweet Land, through Au The tor’s 
Dilemma. August 7-11; "philadelphia Sto 
August 14-18: The Rainmaker, August 21-25" 
Ohio State University Theatre— Columbus. Point 
of No Return, through ~~ 4; Of Thee I 
Sing, August 8-19, —— = 00 Amphitheatre — 
Toledo. ove's Labour’s a ‘,? 4-5, 
15, 21, 29; All’s Well That That Ends August 
13, 23, 31: Comedy of | Au | 14, 24, 
30; Hamlet, pone 8-12 ; Measure for 
cee August 17-20; king oh August 25, 


OREGON 


Oregon Shakepsearean Festival—Ashland. Rich- 
ard III, Love’s Labour’s Lost, Romeo and Ju- 
liet, Cymbeline, Titus Andronicus, in repertory 
through August 29. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Allenberry Players—Boiling Springs. The Solid 
Gold Cadillac, through August 4; The Remark- 
able Mr. Pennypacker, August 6-18; The Land 
Is Bright, opens August 20. Bucks County Play- 
house—New Hope. A Question of Marriage, 
through August 12. Civic Light Opera—Pitts- 
burgh. South Pacific, opens August 6. Gretna 
Playhouse—Mount Gretna. Ten Little Indians, 
August 2-10; The Play’s the nga opens Au- 
ust 9; Anastasia, August 16; hree on a 
oneymoon, August 23; Bus Stop, August 30. 
Little Lake Theatre—Canonsburg. The Grand 
Prize, opens August 6; The Solid Gold Cadillac, 
August 13; The Rainmaker, August 20; Dial 
*“*M” for Murder, August 27. Penn Playhouse 
Meadville. The Country Girl, opens August 6; 
Gramercy Ghost, August 13. The Playhouse 
Eagles Mere. The Would-be Gentleman, August 
1-4; The Corn is Green, August 8-11; Thieves’ 
Carnival, August 15-18; The Good Fairy, August 
22-25; The aaa of Monte Cristo, opens Au- 
gust 29. Pocono Playhouse—Mountainhome. Tea 
and Sympathy, opens August 6; Dolores Del 
Rio in Anastasia, opens August 20. Summer 
Theatre Guild—Indiana. Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 
August 1-4. Totem Pole Playhouse—Fayetteville 
Anastasia, through August 4: Yes, My Darling 
Daughter, August 6-11; Black Chiffon. August 
13-18: I Remember Mama, August 20-25: Tea 
and Sympathy, opens August 27. Valley Forge 
Music Fair—Valley Forge. Carousel, August 20; 
Finian’s Rainbow, August 27. White Barn Thea- 
tre—Irwin. Tea and Svmpathy, August 6: The 
Solid Gold Cadillac, August 13; The Desperate 


= 


Hours, August 20; Bus Stop, August 27. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Warwick Musical Theatre—Warwick. The Stu- 
dent Prince, through August 4: The Teahouse 
of the August Moon, August 6-18; Kismet, Au- 
gust 20-25; Mister Roberts, opens August 27 


TENNESSEE 


Memphis. The Glass Menagerie, 


TEXAS 


Horned Frog-Community Summer Theatre—Fort 
Worth. The Rainmaker, August 2-4, 9-11; Mis- 
alliance, August 16-18, 23-25. Starlight Musicals 

Tyler. Call Me Madam, through August 5; 
Where’s Charley?, August 6-12; Guys and Dolls, 
August 13-26. State Fair Musicals—Dallas. Hil- 
degarde in Can-Can, through August 5; Lib- 
erace in The Great Waltz, August 6-19; Shirley 
Jones in Show Boat, opens August 20. Theatre 
*56—Dallas. A Pound on Demand and The End 
of the Beginning, through August 11. 


VERMONT 


Players Incorporated—Winooski. The Late George 
Apley, through August 4; The Rainmaker, Au- 
gust 7-11; You Can’t Take It with You, August 


14-18. 
VIRGINIA 


Roanoke College—Salem. Born Yesterday, Au- 
gust 1-4; Life with Father, August 8-11; The 
Little Foxes, August 15-18. Theatre-Go-Round 

Virginia Beach. Tea and Sympathy, through Au- 
Gadi 5; Bus Stop, August 7-12; The Solid Gold 
‘adillac, August 14-19; A Streetcar Named De- 
sire, August 21-26; The Pink Poltergeist, opens 


August 28. 
WISCONSIN 


Attic Theatre—Appleton. Two Dozen Red Roses, 
August 2-4; King of Hearts, August 9-11, 16- 
18; Man and Superman, August 23-25, 30-31. 


Theatre ‘‘12”’ 
August 14-19. 


“BRIGHT, BRISK 


and BREEZY.” 
WALTER WINCHELL 


ia ee ALLY 
FUNNY.” Hawkins, 


W. Tel. & Sun 
“HILARIOU S and ENCHANTING.” 
NOEL COWARD 
“A BOX OFFICE SMASH.” 
Louis Sobol, Journal 
“-_ 5 eee FAST and FUNNY 
Coleman, Mirror 


LEONARD 
SILLMAN’S 


A NEW MUSICAL ae 
Air-Cond. ETHEL BARRYMORE Thea. West 47 St. 
“ats. Wed. & Sat. 





Schools of the Theatre 


and Community Theatres 


ALABAMA 


JUDSON COLLEGE 
Department of Speech and Drama 
Marion, Alabama 
is Saeein endl Baakn te 

Dorothy D. Marst 


ARIZONA 


PHOENIX COLLEGE 
Department of Speech and Drama 
Phoenix, Arizona 
Masque and Dagger prod 
hn Paul and Sheldon Cherney 


CALIFORNIA 


FALCON STUDIOS 


rama, Speech, Voice, Fencing 
Allfarr Dance 
stinguished ta headed by 


Edith Jane and Raloh Faulkner 


5526 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 


GELLER THEATRE 
6040 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 36, Calif. 


ran Approved—Day and Evening Classe 


TERM, SEPT 


>on Lord, President 


~ STER NOW FOR FALI 


LESTER-HORTON DANCE THEATER 
Los Angeles, California 


ave dletdin: eemaiare<ueeleiogel eas 


mpany academy branch 
Tachnia 


Senera! Director: Frank Ena 


LONG BEACH COMMUNITY PLAYERS 


oh nne a 


502! East Po ria Siost 
Long Beach 4, California 


Mr Walter Case Pres.- Larry Johns Dir 


MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 
Department of Theatre Arts and Speech 
Los Angeles 24, Californie 
Grix Christopher Playe 
Director: Virginia Barnelle 


PACIFIC THEATRE FOUNDATION 
(Formerly Straw Hat Theatre, Inc.) 
3026 Ady Ave. Berkeley 5, California 
oducers of: Straw Hat Revue 

Straw Hat Summer Theatre 
President: Elizabeth G. Berryh 


y 


PASADENA PLAYHOUSE COLLEGE OF 
THEATRE ARTS 
33 S. El Molino Ave., Pasadena, California 


Yr und Pr f. Training 


© 
stage 


THE PLAYHOUSE 
Repertory Theatre 
Beach and Hyde Streets 
Fran Jniaque Ar Theatre 


SAN DIEGO COMMUNITY THEATRE 
Old Globe Theatre, Balboa Park 
San Diego, California 

Cra } Noe Direct 


COLORADO 


PERRY - MANSFIELD 
School of the Theatre 
Steamboat Springs, Colorado 
Theatre Festival July 21 - Aug. 24 
tte Perry and Barney Browr 





Teaching 


WESTERN STATE COLLEGE 
Gunnison, Colorado 
The Mountaineer Players 


College Theatre Homemade Theatre 
Sta#: Jess Gern and Martin Hatcher 


CONNECTICUT 


HARTT COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
Hartford 5, Connecticut 
Opera Productions and Tours 


| Elemer Naay, Director Hartt Opera Workshop 


TOWN PLAYERS OF New Canaan, Inc. 
Box 201, New Canaar—Woodward 6-0725 
Community Theater & Workshop 
Major Productions—Basic Courses 
Scene Shop—Children's Theater 
WHITE BARN THEATRE 

Westport, Connecticut 
L e Lortel, Artistic Director 
Sh owcase for Theatrical Talent 


tCva Le 


yaiiienne s profes na asse 


IDAHO 


IDAHO STATE COLLEGE 
Department of Speech and Drama 
Pocatello, Idaho 
College Theatre 
Directors: Vio Mae Powell, Charles Bilyeu 
Hal J. Todd 


ILLINOIS 


ELMHURST COMMUNITY THEATRE 
Box 203 
Elmhurst, Illinois 
Director: C. C. Arends 
Business Manager: A. K. Rautenberg 


GOODMAN MEMORIAL THEATRE 
School of Theatre Arts 
Chicago, Illinois 
M.F.A., B.F.A. Degrees 
12 plays—260 performances annually 


METROPOLITAN PLAYERS 
of Roosevelt University 
430 S. Michigan 
Chicago, Illinois 
Anna Helen Reuter, Director 
MONTICELLO COLLEGE 
Department of Speech and Drama 
Chi iren's Theatre Workshop 
Alton, Illinois 
Director: Solveig W. Sullivan 


THEATRE ON THE LAKE 
Chicago Park District 
425 East 14th Boulevard 
Chicago 5, Illinois 
Director: W. Jack Higg ns 


THEATRE OF WESTERN SPRINGS 
Western Springs, Illinois 
Director: Mary Cattell 

Jren's Theatre—Ella Heimbrodt 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO COURT 
THEATRE 
57th St. and University Ave. 
Chicago 37, Ill. 
ual Outd r Drama Festival 
Shake pesre Eur pides, France 


E. Phillips, Director of Theatre 





“A MUSICAL LANDMARK FOR BROADWAY!" 
—tLiFeE 


FRANK LOESSER'S 


Musicol 


Storring ROBERT WEEDE 


AIR-COND. MATS. WED. & SAT 
IMPERIAL THEATRE, WEST 45th ST 


TAMARA 
DAYKARHANOVA 
SCHOOL i STAGE 


Approved by U.S. Immigration and 
Naturalization Service for Non-Immigrant 
Foreign Students 


Fall Term October | 


Partial Scholarship assistance to 
Korean Veterans 


27 West 67th Street, New York, N.Y. 
TRafalgar 7-5834 


ACTORS’ 
“STUDIO 29" 


Professional Training for the 
Stage. Acting—Directing. 


First year training in our school in Denver, 
Colorado where students secure a firm foun- 
dation of theatrical knowledge and partici- 
pation in productions in our own theatre. 
Private and class training. 
Second and third year actual participation in 
professional productions, and advanced 
schooling in our beautiful year-round school, 
and stock company in JEROME, ARIZONA, 
located among some of the most beautiful 
scenic wonders of the world. 
Students of all ages and regardless of ex- 
perience eligibie for admission. 
Enroll NOW for Fall term. Write for bro- 
chure and information. 
Actors’ "'Studio 29°'—4201 Hooker— 
Denver, Colorado 
Phone GRand 7-8430 


SCHOOL OF THE 
THEATRE 


REPUTATION FOR RESULTS 


° . ® Screen ® Radio 
© Television @ Play Production 
Acting—Dancing—Fencing—Voice 
Make-up 


APPROVED BY VETERANS 


1511 Gough St., San Francisco 6, Calif. 
PRospect 6-4040 
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HOLLYWOOD 


COACHING AND 
PERSONAL MANAGEMENT 


HARRISON LEWIS 


23rd year New York and Hollywood 


FORMER PROTEGES INCLUDE 
Robert Cummings - Margaret Lindsay 
Anne Jeffreys - Dorothy Greener 
Linda Danson - Jimmie Savo 


Request Free Aud. & Consultation 
Only talented accepted 
Day or Eve. 


Ho 9-6633 (near Hollywood Bivd. & Vine) 
1919 No. Argyle Ave., Hollywood 28, Calif. 


Drama—Speech 
Radio—Television 


Combined with liberal arts courses leading 
to B.A., B.S., M.A., M.S. degrees. Fully 
accredited. Day, evening, summer sessions. 
A completely up - to-date, professionally- 
equipped electronic television production 
studio provides outstanding facilities for 
television training, broadcasting, announic- 
ing; writing; radio and television produc- 
tion. Professional acting; directing; play- 
writing; scene and costume designing. Stu- 
dents play before metropolitan audiences 
in well-equipped theatre and broadcast from 
college FM radio station. Coed. Place- 
ment assistance. 


Catalog: Admissions Secretary 


Emerson College 


Seventy-sixth Year 
128 Beacon Street Boston 16, Mass. 


GOODMAN 


MEMORIAL THEATHE 


SCHOOL OF aa 


MAURICE GNESIN, Ph. D., Head 


ACTING * RADIO 
DIRECTING * TY 
COSTUME and 
SCENE DESIGN 


Acting Company — 260 Shows 
Annually 


B. F. A. and M. F. A. Degrees 
Elizabeth Capwell, Registrar 


Dept. T, Goodman Memorial Theatre 
Chicago 3, Illinois 
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Schools of the Theatre and Community Theatres 


INDIANA 


THE BOOTH TARKINGTON CIVIC THEATRE 


1847 North Alabama Street 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
42nd nsecutive year 
Howard Lambert, Dir. 

Fredric Rhoades, Tech. Dir 


RICHMOND CIVIC THEATRE, INC. 
18 North Sixth Street 
Richmond, Indiana 
Director: Norbert Silbiger 
3000 Members 


CORNELL COLLEGE 
Dramatic Arts Major 
Liberal Arts Degree 
Theatre Workshop & Production Experier 


Mount Vernon, lowa 
KENTUCKY 


THE LITTLE THEATRE COMPANY 
Louisville, Kentucky 
> Playhouse, Belknap Campu 
Director: John W. Caldwe 


LOUISIANA 


LE PETIT THEATRE DU VIEUX CARRE 
St. Peter Street—New Orleans 
Elroy M. Fulmer, Executive Director 
Ethel Crumb Brett, Technical Director 
Roy H. Longmire Casilda C. Ray 


NORTHWESTERN STATE COLLEGE 
OF LOUISIANA 
Natchitoches, Louisiana 
College Theatre Production 
Winter and Summer Season 
Director: Edna West 


SHREVEPORT LITTLE THEATRE 
Thirty Fifth Season 
John Wray Young, Director 
Margaret Mary Young, Designer 
Serving the City, State and Region 


MAINE 


THE AMERICAN SAVOYARDS 
Gilbert and Sullivan Festival Theatre, Inc. 
Monmouth, Maine 
Equity Company—Apprentices 
Producer-Director—Dorothy Raedler 


ARUNDEL OPERA THEATRE 
Kennebunkport, Maine 


Operatic & Dance Training for the young artist 
Inquiries invited regarding 1957 season—the |0tt ee Jee 
Directors: Wesley Boynton & Morse Haithwaite | new HAMPSHIRE 


MARYLAND 


CHILDREN'S EDUCATIONAL THEATRE 
OF MARYLAND, INC. 
Frances Cary Bowen, Executive Director 
12 Hillside Road 
Baltimore 10, Maryland 


GARRETT COUNTY PLAYHOUSE 
Box 304, Oakland, Maryland 
Resident Company 
8 weeks each summer 
Gene Yell: Manager, Director 
VAGABOND ARENA THEATRE 
306 West Franklin Street 
Baltimore !, Maryland 
Helen A. F. Penniman, President 
4\st Consecutive Season 


MASSACHUSETTS 


BOSTON CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
26 Fenway, Boston, Mass. 
Deg artment t rama anda ; e 
Courses leading to B.F.A. degree 


C r W 
Harian Grant, Dir Wm. La ey 


SMITH COLLEGE THEATRE 
Northampton, Massachusetts 
Samuel Eliot; Edith Burnett 
ton Snyder; Helen Chir : 
Graduate students Write 
} MICHIGAN 


THE GRAND RAPIDS CIVIC THEATRE 
24 Ransom Avenue, N.E. 
Grand Rapids 3, Michigan 
| Director: Sydney H. Spayde 
| MINNESOTA 


GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS THEATRE 
Department of Speech and Drama 
Gustavus Adolphus College 
St. Peter, Minnesota 

Director: Mrs. Evan Anderson 


WENONAH PLAYERS 

| State Teachers College, Winona, Minnesota 
| Dorothy B. Magnus, Director 

eason marked the sixth anniversary 
Arena Theatre at Winona State 


| tt 


MISSOURI 


MISSOURI WORKSHOP THEATRE 
University of Missouri 
Columbia, Missouri 
Donovan Rhynsburger, Elmer Bladow 
Edward Bruce, Edward Ray Day 


| 
| 
| 
| 


STEPHENS COLLEGE PLAYHOUSE 
Columbia, Missouri 
Students |(women) appear with 
Resident professional company 
Extensive Theatre Arts Program 
Director: John Gunnel 


ST. LOUIS UNIVERSITY 
Department of Speech 
Rev. R. A. Johnston, S.J., Exec. Dir 
University Theatre 
| Directors: C. B. Gilford and James Horn 


NEBRASKA 


LINCOLN COMMUNITY PLAYHOUSE 
18th & L Streets 
Lincoln, Nebraska 
5 Productions a Season 
Managing Director: Norman Leger 





NEW LONDON PLAYERS 
New London, New Hampshire 
10 Weeks each Summer 
Comedy — Drama — Musical 
Producers: Mike Jackson & Norman Leger 


NEW JERSEY 


FOOTHILL PLAY HOUSE 
New Jersey's Community Summer Theatre 
Beechwood Ave., Bound Brook, N. J. 

16 Weeks Season—June through September 
Producers: Charlotte G. Klein, Stanley F. Klein 
MUSIC-GO-ROUND PLAYHOUSE 
(formerly Gateway") 

Somers Point, New Jersey 
Equity Company, apprentices 
Barnard L. Sackett, Producer 





Schools of the Theatre and Community Theatres 


VASSAR EXPERIMENTAL THEATRE 
Vassar College 
Poughkeepsie, New York 
Mary Virginia Heinlein 


NEW MEXICO 


THE CORELLI PLAYERS 
Santa Fe, New Mexico 
ae 4322 


Write to us if you act 


NORTH CAROLINA 
RALEIGH LITTLE THEATRE, INC. 
Box < ite Raleigh, North Carolina 
New Mexico College of A & MA R rd F, Snavely, Director 


State College, New Mexico Winter Season, September-May 
Experience in all Productions Summer Arena, June-August 


son wank tact 


CORONADO PLAYMAKERS 


Hershe| Zohn, Director 


HIGHLANDS UNIVERSITY 
Las Vegas, N. M. 
Drama — Speech Red 
Staff | 

| 
| 


| OHIO 


ANTIOCH SHAKESPEARE FESTIVAL 
At Yellow Springs, O., & Toledo, O.., 
June 27-Sept. 9 
King Lear, Measure for Measure, Hamlet 
Richard O'Cenne!! and Walter Brunet Much Ad About Nothina Love Labour 
“ Lost /el| + Ends medy 
UNIVERSITY OF NEW MEXICO ee ae c 
c rrors. 
Department of Drama 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 
man: Edwin Snapp, Staff: Gene Ye 
Nadene Blackburn, Dick Higgins 


BOWLING GREEN STATE UNIVERSITY 
Bowling Green, Ohio 
University Theatre 
Graduate and Undergraduate Training 
Director: F. Lee Miesle 


THE COLLEGE OF WOOSTER THEATRE 


306 West 8ist Street Wooster, Ohio 


/ a eg Se. 
New York, New York _ Willia C. Craig Directo 
Bown Adams and Virginia Daly Staff: Winford Logan, Nancy Thomas 


William O. Jones, Leila A. Comptor 
TAMARA DAYKARHANOVA 
School for the Stage DENISON UNIVERSITY 


Modern Actina Technique, Steae Department of Theatre Arts 

Screen, Radio, TV Granville, Ohio 

Partial Scholarship Assistance to Korean Vets Sponsoring Three Producing Theatre 

29 W. 67th St., N. Y., N. Y., Trafalgar 7-5834 Staff: Edward A. Wright, William Brasmer 

Richard Smith 
MARY DeNIO — = 
Studio of Speech Arts KARAMU HOUSE 
200 West 58th Street 2355 East 89th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 


New York 19, N. Y. Dir 


Telephone: Circle 742308 sical Productions: Benno D. Frank. Dir 
eapane Coes Drama Productions: Reuben Silver. Tect 


JUDITH ELIOT Wm. T. Brown. Children's Theatre: Ann k 
One Woman Theatre"—Coach Flagg 


; « Specie ’ | KENT STATE UNIVERSITY, KENT, OHIO 


Scene and Play Productior 
School of Speech, Division of Theatre 
Met. Opera House (14) 1425 Bdwy. iCounes lesdian to GA. Ok, and SA. 2 we 


LO 4-2717 
;}equippec theatres. 6 ma 
HOFSTRA THEATER ARTS ASSOCIATION | !5-30 I-acts per season. All student 


Hofstra —terseag | pees. 9 re New York OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 
+ acne set ally eer Fy “8 ast | Columbus, Ohio 
pomp yt nea ie etait | Department of Speech 
‘ *Y . University and Stadium Theatres 
of Theatre: John E. Dietr 


NEW YORK 


THE BOWN ADAMS PROFESSIONAL 
STUDIO 





ITHACA COLLEGE Virector 
Department of Drama OKLAHOMA 


Ithaca, New York 
yt ey ea ee UNIVERSITY OF TULSA 
os Department of Speech and Theatre 
. Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Chairman: Beaumont Bruestle 
Barrows, Broadd, Dumit, Hurdle 
Henneke, Jones 


NEIGHBORHOOD PLAYHOUSE 
SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE Staff: 
340 East 54th Street 

Now Vork New York 


rm OREGON 
PORTLAND STATE THEATRE 
ROCHESTER COMMUNITY PLAYERS Portland State College 
Rochester 20, N. Y. Portland, Oregon 
33rd Seasor Director: Dr. Charles Gaupp 
eT ber ugh May Te h. Director: Wi am McAnallen 
Co-directors: Georae & Harriet Warren 


VERA SOLOVIOVA STUDIO OF ACTING ERIE PLAYHOUSE 
Professional Training for Stage and Television | 128 West 7th St., Erie, Pa. 
Catalog on Request Year ‘Round Operation 
Carnegie Hall, 881 7th Ave., New York 19, N. Y.. 10 Week Summer 38 Week Winter 
Telephone JUdson 6-5546 L. Newell Tarrant Managing Direc tor 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
Dramatic Activities 
Syracuse, New York The King's Players” 
Sawyer Falk, John Moore Flexible Stage Productions 
Gerald Reidenbaugt Director—Carl E. Wagner 


Santord Meisner 





PENNSYLVANIA 


KING'S COLLEGE 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Rowena Woodham Jelliffe. Dir f My 


production Ind 
+ 


Conservatory 
THEATRE 
SCHOOL 

of 
DRAMA & DANCE 


Fall Term 
Sept. 17 


Acting—Directing—Speech—Production— 
Design 

Modern Dance—Ballet 
Courses leading to Bachelor of Fine Arts De- 
gree. Major in Drama, Major in Drama minor 
in Dance, Major in Dance minor in Drama 
Frequent Performances in Modern Theatre 

seating 500. 
Dormitories for Women Students 
Catalog on request 


BOSTON CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


26 Fenway Boston, Mass. 


LELAND POWERS 


SCHOOL 
THEATRE—TELEVISION—RADIO 
Fifty-Second Year 


Comprehensive 2-year course pro- 
vides the complete, practical train- 
ing essential for greater success. 


Distinguished Faculty of Profes- 
sionals. Limited enrollment assures 
individual attention. Fully equipped 
Little Theatre and Radio Studios. 
Known for the success of its grad- 
uates. Est. 1904. Coeducational. 
Approved for veterans. 


Write for Free Catalog 
5 Evons Way, Boston 15, Massachusetts 


VERA SOLOVIOVA 
STUDIO OF ACTING 


Professional Training 
for 
STAGE and TELEVISION 


Enroll now for fall term 
Starting October | 


Catalog on Request 
CARNEGIE HALL 


881 SEVENTH AVE. NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
STUDIO 708 JUDSON 6-5546 











HERBERT BERGHOF 


EVENING ACTING 
CLASSES 


Faculty 

ALICE HERMES 

MARIAN RICH 

UTA HAGEN 

ANTHONY MANNINO 

LEE GRANT 

J. C. McCORD 
special Classes in Acting for Opera and 
Musical Comedy Singers by UTA HAGEN 

For interviews write or phone OR 5-2370 
725 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


eerie ein ie ae 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF FINE AND 
APPLIED ARTS 
ROBERT A. CHOATE, DEAN 


The Division of Theatre Arts 


Courses leading to B.F.A. and M.F.A. in 


ACTING STAGE DESIGN 
DIRECTING MUSIC THEATRE 
THEATRE EDUCATION 


The Council of Participating 


Directors: 


JOSEPH ANTHONY 
*CURT CONWAY 
MICHAEL GORDON 
MORDECAI GORELIK 
*PETER KASS 
DANIEL MANN 
ALBERT MARRE 
BURGESS MEREDITH 
*JOHN O'SHAUGHNESSY 
*DAVID PRESSMAN 
*JOSE QUINTERO 
CYRIL RITCHARD 
ALAN SCHNEIDER 
*Have been in residence to produce a play at 


the Boston University Theatre. 


THE RESIDENT FACULTY: 


HORACE ARMISTEAD, Stage Design 
NORMAN ASHTON, Directing 
LUDWIG BERGMANN, Music Theatre 
SARAH CALDWELL, Music Theatre 
GORDON DODGE, Technical Director 
DAVID FFOLKES, Costume Design 
ROBERT GAY, Fellow in Music Theatre 
PETER KASS, Acting and Directing 
ALAN LEVITT, Speech 

ELLIOTT NORTON, Dramati~ 


Literature 
BENJAMIN OREN, Music Theatre 


DAVID PRESSMAN, Acting and 
Directing 


SASCHA PRESSMAN, Stage Movement 
RAYMOND SOVEY, Stage Design 
PAUL ULANOWSKY, Music Theatre 


For Entrance and Scholarship 
information write to: 


FRANCIS W. SIDLAUSKAS, Chairman 


Division of Theatre Arts 
266 Huntington Avenue 
Boston, Massachusetts 
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Schools of the Theatre and Community Theatres 


STANDING STONE PLAYHOUSE 
Petersburg (Neff Mills), Pa. 
4th Year Equity Operation 

15 week season 
Producer: Richard Warren 
RHODE ISLAND 


BROWN UNIVERSITY 
Providence, Rhode Island 
Sock and Buskin 
55th Season 
rector: Janice O. Van DeWater 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


THE FOOTLIGHT PLAYERS, INC. 
20 Queen Street 
Charleston, South Carolina 


Emmett Robinson, Director 


GREENVILLE LITTLE THEATRE 
P. O. Box 962 
Greenville, South Carolina 
R. H. McLane, Director 


THE TOWN THEATRE 
Columbia, South Carolina 


Community Theatre 


y 
Continuous Operation Since 1919 
D Bob Telford 


rector- 


TENNESSEE 


TENNESSEE A & | STATE UNIVERSITY 
Department of Speech and Drama—Offering 


A.B., B.S., M.A., & M.S. degrees in Theatre. 


Nashville 8, Tennessee 
Poag: Staff: Wm. D 
Elbert Hardeman 

R. Largen, Helyne G. Wilhoite 


Anne Smart, Carolyn King. 


Head: Thomas E. 


Madelyn He ton 


TEXAS 


LITTLE THEATRE CORPUS CHRISTI 
P.O. Box 6034, 5523 So. Alameda 
Corpus Christi, Texas 

Walter O. Jensen 
Phillip Dorn 


Director 


echnica 


Director: 


MIDLAND COMMUNITY THEATRE, INC. 
& CHILDREN'S THEATRE 
301 W. Missouri 
Midland, Texas 
Director: Art Cole 


Study! Perform: 


ACTORS 


MOBILE 
THEATRE 


Brett Warren, Dir 


107 West 46th Street, 


STATE FAIR MUSICALS 
Dallas, Texas 


America's Foremost Summer Theatre 
12 Weeks Each Summer 
Charles R. Meeker, Jr 


Managing Director 


THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 
Department of Drama 
BFA, BS, MFA Decrees in Theatre 
Loren Winship, Chairman 
Austin, Texas 


VIRGINIA 


RICHMOND PROFESSIONAL INSTITUTE 
College of William and Mary 
Richmond, Virginia 
Department of Dramatic Art 

Staff: Hodges Birbar 


Lockey 


WILLIAM AND MARY THEATRE 
Williamsburg, Virginia 


Staff: Althea Hunt. Director: H ¢ 


oward 
mor Assoc Dire tor Roaer 


Albert Haak, Technical Direct 


Sh r 
onerma 


sianer: 
WISCONSIN 


BELOIT COLLEGE THEATRE 

Beloit, Wisconsin 
Winter: Beloit College P 
Summer: The C 


ayer 

Tl 
neatre 

cr 


ames Con er 


tors: Kirk Denmark and 


THE PENINSULA PLAYERS 
Fish Creek, Wisconsin 
Equity Company, apprentices 
10 Weeks Each Summer 
Rodion and Caroline Rathbone, Producers 


CANADA 


VANCOUVER LITTLE THEATRE 
ASSOCIATION 
P.O. Box 797 
All Major Productions at York 
One of the oldest Little Theat 
in North America 


WESTERN CANADA HIGH SCHOOL 
Department of Drama & Workshop 
14 Ass'n 
Calgary, Alberta, Canada 
Betty Mitchell, C 


Director 


ACTING 
CLASSES 


October 1, 1956 


OFF-B’WAY PRODUCTIONS 


Daytime-Evening Classes 
Registration: 2-4, 6-7 P.M. 


® Scene Showcase for Produc. 
ers and Agents ® Touring Units 
® Tryouts of New Plays 


N.Y.C. * PL. 7-8147 





FOR SALE 
enchanting THEATRE 


and 


RARE COLONIAL HOME 


Theatre fully equipt, seats 300. Rolling 
meadows, woodlands, stream, 45 acres, 5 fire- 
places, 12 rooms beautiful paneling, studio, 
3 baths, garage, oil heat, gracious living 
summer and winter, possibility school. 


Write owner: Graff 
Meadow Hearth, Route | 
Concord, N.H. 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE 


Send for Free Catalog 
Widely released—write for information 


A Roomful of Roses 
The Seven Year Itch 
The Solid Gold Cadillac 
The Tender Trap 
King of Hearts Reclining Figure 
Dial “M” for Murder 
The Southwest Corner 
Teach Me How to Cry 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE Inc. 
14 East 38th Street, New York {6 


DRAMA BOOK SHOP 


THE PONDER HEART 

J. Fields & J. Chodorov 2.95 
THE YOUNG AND BEAUTIFUL 

Sally Benson 
FROM THE AMERICAN DRAMA 

ed. Eric Bentley 

(including GUYS AND DOLLS) 1.25 
WILDERNESS ROAD 

Paul Green 3.00 
THE TECHNIQUE OF ACTING 

F. Cowles Strickland 5.95 
THEATRE IN THE EAST 

Faubion Bowers 7.50 
THE FUNNY MEN 

Steve Allen 3.95 


47 W. 52nd St., New York 19, N. Y. 


YOUR PLAY NEEDS 
SOUND EFFECTS! 


Use 
NSLS 


EFFECTS RECORDS 


@ All 10 inch Double Face, Lateral Cut 78 rpm 

@ Recorded from lite on Tape, then pressed on 
Vinyl Records 

@ Quick-cued wherever advantageous 

@ Playable on any phonograph or turntable, 
78 rpm speed only 

SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE plus TIPS ON TURNTABLES 


THOMAS J. VALENTINO, Inc. Seana 
7 er Recording Svce 
150 West 46th Street Sonnin tne 


New York 36.N Y 


BOOKS 


Dance Design 

Modern Ballet Design by Richard 
Buckle. (Macmillan, 128 pp., $6) 

British ballet critic Richard Buckle 
presents a pictorial record of designs 
for ballets in England, France and 
America by over thirty artists who 
have worked in this medium since 
the war. The author also includes his 
personal interpretations of the art- 
ists’ contribution to ballet. A valu- 
able addition to the growing field of 
dance literature, the book is an im- 
pressive record of the richness con- 
temporary artists have brought to 
dance décor, beside which our over- 
whelmingly realistic theatre settings 
lack scope and imagination. In addi- 
tion to illustrating both the design 
and the stage realization of such 
outstanding painters as John Piper, 
Antoni Clavé and Eugene Berman, 
the book is also a striking reminder 
of the tremendous variety and vital- 
ity of ballet design in the last dec- 
ade, including the decorative roman- 
ticism of James Bailey, Leslie Hurry 
and Cecil Beaton, the elegant sim- 
plicity of Christian Bérard, the imag- 
inative originality of André Beaure- 
paire, and the posterlike strength of 
Edward Burra. The book also brings 
many of the gifted but lesser-known 
designers to the attention of a wider 
theatre public. 


—Alice Griffin 


Art Fakes and Forgeries by Fritz 
Mendax, translated by H. S. Whit- 
man. A history of the crafts of for- 
gery and faking from Greco-Roman 
times to the present, pertaining not 
only to painting and sculpture, but 
also to literature and holy relics. 
(Philosophical Library, 222 pp., $6) 

Audio Control Handbook by Robert 
S. Oringel. A handbook for all con- 
cerned with the techniques of proper 
audio control in all types of broad- 
casting, which concentrates on fea- 
tures of audio equipment and oper- 
ating procedures rather than techni- 
cal factors. Indexed and illustrated. 
(Hastings House, 145 pp., $6.50) 

Concise Dictionary of the American 
Language by Arthur Waldhorn. A 
compilation of Americanisms ranging 
from colonial days to the present, 
with earliest dates of usage and ori- 
gins. (Philosophical Library, 186 pp., 
$4.50) 


Dictionary of Latin Literature by 
James Mantinband. A reference book 
of the various aspects of Latin lit- 
erature, including authors, works, 
types of literature, and related topics 
such as education, mythology and 
religion, from the very early classical 
period to the Renaissance. (Philo- 
sophical Library, 303 pp., $7.50) 

Dictionary of Spanish Literature 
by Maxim Newmark. A reference 
book for students of Spanish and 
Spanish-American literature, contain- 
ing biographies, chief works and crit- 
ical evaluations of major writers, 
as well as articles on significant 
movements, schools and literary 
genres. (Philosophical Library, 352 
pp., $7.50) 

From the American Drama, edited 
by Eric Bentley. A collection of five 
American plays: Fitch’s Captain 
Jinks of the Horse Marines, Mitchell's 
The New York Idea, Wilder’s Pull- 
man Car Hiawatha, Saroyan’s The 
Man with the Heart in the High- 
lands, and the Swerling-Burrows- 
Loesser version of Runyon'’s Guys 
and Dolls. (Doubleday, 384 pp., $1.25) 


The Great Sebastians by Howard 
Lindsay and Russel Crouse. Full 
text of the Broadway play. (Random 
House, 177 pp., $2.95) 


The Growth and Structure of Eliz- 
abethan Comedy by M. C. Bradbrook. 
A well-known scholar of Elizabethan 
literature traces the chronological 
development of Elizabethan comedy, 
and critically estimates its various 
forms. Indexed. (University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 245 pp., $4.50) 


Guide to Great Plays by Joseph T. 
Shipley. An encyclopedia of 660 im- 
portant plays in the history of the 
theatre—giving plot synopses, criti- 
cal commentary, and notes on the 
productions, backgrounds and au- 
thors—from Joseph Addison's Cato 
to Karl Zuckmayer’s The Captain of 
Kopenick. Indexed. (Public Affairs 
Press, 867 pp., $10) 


In the Winter of Cities by Ten- 
nessee Williams. The first full vol- 
ume of verse by the playwright, 
including both new and previously 
published poems, a number of which 
have been revised. (New Directions, 
117 pp., $3.50) 


The Mozart Companion, edited by 
H. C. Robbins Landon and Donald 
Mitchell. Eleven musicologists, in as 
many essays, discuss the keyboard 
music, chamber music, symphonies, 
concertos, operas, concert arias and 
church music of Mozart, as well as 
his style and influence, in this bi- 
centennial volume. There is a key to 
the Kéchel numbers and an index. 
(Oxford, 397 pp., $6.50) 
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EVEN TH THIS CAN NOW BE DONE... 


UNDER THE BOOK-DIVIDEND SYSTEM OF THE BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 


tHis “Bic” $25 pictionary 


‘Free... 


IF YOU JOIN THE CLUB NOW AND AGREE TO 
BUY ONLY SIX BOOKS DURING THE NEXT YEAR 


The Oxford Universal Dictionary 


* Fifty years in preparation . . . the latest edition, re- 
printed with corrections and up-to-date additions 


* The only dictionary of its size that explains not 
only the meanings but also the history of words 
from as far back as Chaucer up to the present day 


Apt quotations are used wherever needed to illus- 


trate correct and precise usage 


Includes the latest scientific words 
and colloquialisms 


Employs the most modern system 
of phonetic symbols to indicate 
correct pronunciation 


THIS STURDY BOOKREST ALSO GIVEN @™® 


A handsome metal bookrest, which allows the 
dictionary to lie open for easy reference, will also 
be sent without charge 


THIS ‘BIG’ DICTIONARY WILL BE SENT TO YOU WITH YOUR 
FIRST PURCHASE (See available books in the coupon) 


THE FIVE ADDITIONAL BOOKS YOU AGREE TO BUY CAN 
BE CHOSEN FROM AT LEAST 100 SELECTIONS AND ALTER- 
NATES MADE AVAILABLE THROUGH THE YEAR 


THEY CAN BE BOOKS YOU WOULD BUY ANYWAY, YET 
YOU WILL PAY—ON THE AVERAGE—20% LESS FOR THEM 
THAN OTHERWISE 


AFTER YOUR SIXTH PURCHASE—IF YOU CONTINUE—WITH 
EVERY SECOND CLUB CHOICE YOU BUY, YOU WILL RECEIVE 
A VALUABLE BOOK-DIVIDEND (See coupon) 


LAST YEAR ABOUT $12,000,000 WORTH OF FREE BOOKS, 
RETAIL VALUE, WERE EARNED AND RECEIVED BY CLUB 
MEMBERS AS BOOK-DIVIDENDS 


PERHAPS MOST IMPORTANT, THIS SENSIBLE SYSTEM WILL 
KEEP YOU FROM MISSING BOOKS YOU INTEND TO READ 
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BEGIN YOUR MEMBERSHIP WITH ANY OF THESE GOOD BOOKS 


A HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH- GIFT FROM THE SEA 
SPEAKING PEOPLES (Voi 4): Bi. LJ by Anne Morrow I 
Birth of Britain by Winston S. ¢ chill 
rice (to membe oles "ts 50 
fr) THE LAST bsgrigs by Edwin 0" mnor 
(to membe ve only $2.95 
om | ANDERSONVILLE by MacKinlay Kantor [ ) NO TIME FOR SERGEANTS 
ice (to members aly $4.25 Mae Hyman $2.95 
i MARJORIE. MORNINGSTAR. f) A STILLNESS AT APPOMATTOX 
eoed by Herman Wouk ‘ by Brac e Catto on 
ice (to members only) $3.9 P ub nlw) $2 
cr INSIDE armica by John Gunther rf 
Lo (to members only) $4.2 


»w Lindbergh 
De Laxe Edition, Boxed $5.00 


) A NIGHT TO REMEMBER 
by Walter Lord $3.50 


) MEMOIRS BY wag vege S. TRUMAN 
(2 volts.) Price $4.9 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. A778 


345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 


Please enroll me as a member of the Book-of-the-Month Club* and send, 
free, THE OxForRD UNIVERSAL DICTIONARY with the purchase of my first 
selection, indicated above. I am also to receive separately, without charge, 
the bookrest illustrated above. I agree to purchase at least five additional 
monthly Selections—or Alternates—during the first year | am a member. I 
have the right to cancel my membership any time after buying six Club 
choices. After my sixth purchase, if I continue, I am to receive a Book- 
Dividend* with every second Selection—or Alternate—I buy. (A small charge 
is added for each book bought to cover postage and mailing expenses.) 
PLEASE NOTE: A Double Selection—or a set of books offered to members 
at a special combined price—is counted as a single book in reckoning 
Book-Dividend credit, and in fulfilling the membership obligation. 


Mr. 
Mrs. cevccecerecccsscesccossesess . 
Miss 


i ccientsintavntatiannntens 


lease Print Plainly) 


Postal Zone No 
ose f ar 
Book prices are slightly higher in Can ada ” bat the Club ships to Canadian members 
without any extra charge for duty. through Boa “ of the-Mor nth Clab Canada). Ltd 


*Trademark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. and in Canada 
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oOffstage 


Theatrical Sand Trap 

Michael Myerberg didn’t quite 
reach his goal of finding seventy 
thousand intellectuals to support his 
production of Waiting for Godot, but 
he and his press agent, Bill Doll, 
drummed up enough interest to keep 
the odd play by Samuel Beckett go- 
ing much longer than even the most 
sanguine minds had hoped. Approxi- 
mately fifty thousand people came to 
see it on Broadway, and not all of 
them could produce credentials as 
ranking intellectuals. 


These fifty thousand are, at least, 
initiates to the Beckett techniques, 
and Myerberg had best keep a close 
rein on them if he plans to produce 
Beckett's next play. This play, ac- 
cording to a report alleged to have 
emanated from the playwright, will 
consist entirely of philosophical com- 
ments exchanged between two men 
buried to their necks in sand. This 
puts them in a slightly better posi- 
tion than the protagonist in Island 
of Goats, who spent the third act at 
the bottom of a well. Come to think 
of it, that might be the most ad- 
vantageous spot from which to ob- 
serve Beckett’s sandy philosophers. 


Turnabout Is Foul Play 

“Never send to know for whom 
the bell tolls,’”’ John Donne once said, 
reminding us that we were all part 
of the same, small island. And we 
should have known better than to 
gloat, a few months back, that the 
lot of the drama critics was superior 
to that of his film and television 
brethren because he, the drama critic, 
was never asked to subject himself 
to Liberace. As of November, though, 
barring a miracle, the bell will toll 
for the drama critics—Liberace is 
planning to bring a show to Broad- 
way in that doom-laden month. Then 
it will be the turn of the film review- 
ers to sit back and smile in superior 
fashion as the first-night writers 
wrestle with the pianist’s slippery 
charms. 


Voices in the Wilderness 

Two of the more favored theories 
about critics have been under fire 
lately. One is that critics are cur- 
mudgeons who take a special joy in 
lacerating the productions that they 
get to see on passes. Richard Watts, 


Jr., the New York Post’s head lacer- 
ator, has been patiently and continu- 
ally counteracting this charge with 
a stream of illustrations of the ex- 
treme amiability that always charac 
terizes the writings of his colleagues 
and himself. Watts, in fact, has be- 
come so earnestly convincing that he 
is building up a new image of the 
critic as a limp sponge who is deso- 
late if he can’t find a kind or en- 
couraging word to offer in his judg- 
ments. 


The second theory is that actors 
feel critics should be very close to 
this new portrait that Watts is cre- 
ating, that critics should be “con- 
structive”—which, in translation, 
means that they should look for the 
good and ‘avert their eyes from the 
horrendous. One ardent witness 
against such lack of prosecution is 
Mary Finney, the engaging comedi- 
enne of Janus. One of Miss Finney’s 
stops en route to New York was Dal- 
las (Dallas, Texas, that is), and she 
reports that she loved working in 
Dallas and that there was one par- 
ticularly good thing about being 
there. That one good thing, she says, 
was John Rosenfield, the critic for 
the Dallas Morning News. And why 
is Rosenfield so good? 

“He was always tough,” declares 
Miss Finney. “He just never let up, 
and that was helpful to all of us.” 

All right, you gentlemen on the 
aisle. Wipe that hopeful smile off 
your faces, toughen up your type- 


writer ribbons and let’s keep those 
critical pearls on the surly side. 


Red-Hot and Wet 

The most puzzling theatrical activ- 
ity we have heard of lately has been 
going on over in Tokyo. A scientist 
has set up meteorological recording 
instruments in theatres there and 
has announced the following findings: 

“Tear jerkers” raise the humidity 
in the theatre as much as 10 per 
cent. It’s the moist sighs more than 
actual tears that do the trick, the 
scientist believes. 


Finales of all-girl revues raise the 
temperature in the theatre as much 
as two degrees. The scientist adds no 
comment on this finding, although it 
is gratifying to learn that shows that 
traditionally have been advertised as 
red-hot actually do generate some 
heat. We are surprised, though, to 
find that it’s only the finales that 
raise the temperature. Can it be that 
the audience remains stolidly un- 
thawed until it’s time to make a mad 
dash for the stage door? 

What puzzles us is the purpose of 
this research. The scientist says he is 
conducting the tests to “determine 
health factors involved in theatre- 
going.” We are in favor of health, 
but this little scientific inquiry leaves 
us uncertain of the relative health- 
fulness of a “tear jerker’” as opposed 
to a girlie show. Which one, we'd 
like to know, is the best cure for the 
common cold? 


Members of the globe-trotting Porgy and Bess company were welcomed 


back to this country in June. 


In the 


front row of this photograph, made 
at New York’s City Hall, are (left to right): 


Martha Flowers (Bess), 


director-producer Robert Breen, producer Blevins Davis, Mayor Robert 
Wagner, conductor Alexander Smallens and LeVern Hutcherson (Porgy). 
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The Green Crow 


Here is O’Casey—the self-styled “green crow” — 
writing on the theatre, on films, Shaw, Coward, 
Dublin, himself and his latest play, The Bishop’s 
Bonfire. Four of his remarkable short stories are 
here, including The Star Jazzer. For those who 
know O’Casey’s work, this new book provides a 
new and valuable perspective. For others, 
THE GREEN CROW will introduce a pun- 
gent, sagacious writer—and more. As Brooks At- 
kinson puts it, “He always was a man.” 


320 pages $3.95 


SEAN O'CASEY 


Selected Plays 


The playwright has selected for this volume the nine plays he considers the most repre- 
sentative of his work: 


—The Plough and the Stars —The Silver Tassie 

—The Shadow of a Gunman — Within the Gates 

—Purple Dust —Time to Go 

— Bedtime Story —Juno and the Paycock 

—and O’Casey’s 1955-56 American triumph— Red Roses for Me 
Foreword by the author. Introduction by John Gassner. 832 pages $5.00 


GEORGE BRAZILLER, Inc. 


GEORGE BRAZILLER, Inc. 

c/o Theatre Arts, 130 W. 56th Street, New York 19, N.Y. 
TO ORDER THESE BOOKS, MAIL COUPON Please send me copies of the SELECTED PLAYS 

OF SEAN O’CASEY and copies of THE GREEN 

CROW. I enclose $________ in check or money order. 


Name 
Address 
City 
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See” 


American Theatre Wing 


Helen Hayes, President 


Professional Training 


for 


ACTORS SINGERS 
DANCERS WRITERS 


INQUIRE NOW 


about 
Fall Classes 


Integrated Programs 
or 
Intensive Specialized Courses 


Training to meet individual 
needs for technical skills re- 
quired of performers, writers, 
and composers in today’s drama, 
musical - comedy, opera, dance, 
radio and television. 


Write to Secretary of Admissions 
351 West 48th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


ipproved under Public Law 550 for 
Veterans of the Korean War 


In the Political Act 


One of the by-products of modern 
Presidential campaigns is campaign 
recordings, and one of the by-prod- 
ucts of campaign recordings is work 
for actors. Sometimes a candidate is 
such a vocal attraction on his own 
that actors can be dispensed with 
which was what happened in 1952 
when a long-playing disc of excerpts 
from some of Adlai Stevenson's 
speeches was made. But in view of 
the running time of such a record 
half an hour to three quarters of an 
hour—most political discs go in for 
the kind of variety which involves 
the performing of a number of roles. 
And that’s when the actors go to 
work. 

Since these records are adjuncts 
of a political campaign, one assumes 
that those actors who take part in 
them have some leaning toward the 
party favored in the recording—cer- 
tainly the actors must be aware that 
that is the interpretation that is go- 
ing to be put on their participation, 
in any event. Because of this, one 
interesting switch has been placed, 
quite literally, on the record. In 1952 
Henry Fonda took part in a record- 
ing called The Boy from Abilene. 
This year Fonda is the narrator on 
a disc called The Democratic Party: 


TYPICAL KLIEGL SPECIALTIES... 


Foremost in the field, producing the best in 
theatrical lighting equipment. Whatever 
your requirements, we have it . . . spotlights, 
floodlights, borderlights, footlights, 
cinemoid, slide projectors, wiring 
devices, switchboards, patchboards, 


rotolector panels, etc. 


KLIEGL. - . the STANDARD 


KLIEGL BROS 
Lighti 


321 West SOth Srecer 


Advisory service available. Your needs studied and practical 


New Yorn 19, MY. 


recommendations submitted. Write for information desired. 


The History, the Presidents, the Cam- 
paigns and the Music. The boy from 
Abilene, in case anyone needs 
straightening out, grew up to be 
President but he wasn’t one of the 
Democratic Presidents discussed in 
Fonda's latest disc. Fonda's col- 
leagues on this new record include 
David Wayne, Arthur Kennedy, Rob- 
ert Preston, Myron McCormick and 
Martin Gabel. 

One word of caution to anyone 
who plans to rush out and buy a 
copy: You can’t. It can only be ob- 
tained, free, by making a contribu- 
tion at a local Democratic club. The 
man who thought up this fascinating 
method for making money by giving 
things away is Marvin Frank, a 
quondam press agent who was a 
member of Orson Welles’s European 
troupe, who produced a show in Paris 
with Meyer Levin, and who played 
the role of crowd noises for French 
dubbings of Laurel and Hardy films 
Quite a career—from a crowd noise 
to a free record. 


Theatre Quotebook 

BROOKS ATKINSON, re-review- 
ing My Fair Lady for the benefit of 
a correspondent who felt the musica! 
was “a pretentious bore’: ‘Good 
plays drive bad playgoers crazy.” 


SPOTLIGHTS 


KLIEGLIGHTS 


BOOTH SPOTS 


FLOODLIGHTS 
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Spectacular New Offer to Theatre Lo 


ANY ONE of These ANY ONE 
Big Value Books... of These Big Hit 


Broadway Plays 
sgoo 


. to new members who 
join now and agree to ac- 
cept as few as four Selec- 
tions during the coming year. 


95 VALUE up to $10.60 in Publisher’s Editions! 


(in pub. ed.) ates / 


(in pub. ed.) 


ai 


Your Choice of Any One of These BIG-VALUE BOOKS: 


WORLD THEATRE IN PICTURES, from plays, parodies compiled 


Edited by Tom Prideaux— by Bennett Cerf. Almost 700 
Brings the full history of the rollicking pages, with draw- 
theatre to life from ancient ings by Doug Anderson, com- 
times to modern Broadway. bining the top wits of the past 
Over 650 big pictures and bril- and present: Will Rogers, 


liant commentary from LIFE Dorothy Parker, S. J. Perel- . S 
Magazine's rich archives. In- man, Benchley, Runyon, etc. PLUS Any One of These Top Broadway Hit Plays: 


cludes the greatest plays in his- (Publisher's Edition $3.95.) THE TEAHOUSE OF THE AUGUST BUS STOP, by William Inge — The 


t ee Ristans § J MOON, by John Patrick—Winner of Pulitzer Prize winner's latest hit 
Pas rom 7580) ht tO 20412 MILTON CROSS’ COMPLETE SIX top awards, including the Pul- about a cowboy who chases a pretty 
tht 4 itzer Prize, and Drama Critics night club singer until she catches 
acific. Presents hundreds of STORIES OF THE GREAT OPERAS Se ee ierinnaty teams Critics him. “Best Comedy of The Season” 
the greatest stars in their most —Now in ONE BIG volume— reading delight. (Pub. Ed. $3.00) LIFE Magazine. (Pub. Ed. $2.75) 
; 


ton _ the Barry head’ all the information any listener PLAIN AND FANCY, by Joseph Stein THE SOLID GOLD CADILLAC, by 
2m &. , Oliv SJankheac 2eds > > . and Will Glickman — Sock musical George S. Kaufman and Howard 
ys _ aviee, Besties , needs to understand opera bet- smash! The tender and mirth-filled Teichmann—How a middle-aged Cin- 
Cornell, Hayes, and many ter and enjoy it more. Over 600 story of life and love in a quaint derella turns a few shares of stock 
more! (Publisher's Edition pages packed with play-by-play fim Amin Vilage, Sieans Best Musical” De® Cernig: (Pubs Ba. 82°15 
7.50 “scriptions 7. & (Pub. Ed. $2.75) 
$ ) descriptions of 72 famous $2.75) tHE DESPERATE HOURS, ina tet 
AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF operas. Covers plots, dialogue, THE Bae Sem, by Mazwell Ander- Hayes — Imagine a house just jlike 
. , 8s 5 u ; Zz s - 
MODERN AMERICAN HUMOR, = all important arias. Beautifully an angelic-looking little girl who is Killers’ and © family like yours 
Edited by Bennett Cerf — Hi- illustrated. a born killer! “‘A fourteen carat held as their captives! ‘*Top-most 


i - - fifteen-below chiller Kerr, N Y thriller of many seasons’’—Chap- 
larious stories, poems, scenes (Publisher's Edition $3.75.) Herald Tribune (Pub. Ed $3.00) man, N ¥ News. (Pub. Ed. $2.75) 


You Enjoy All These Advantages by Joining the Fireside Theatre 


ES, by joining the Fireside Theatre Book the Season’’ by LIFE), and Pulitzer Prize Win 

Club now. you not only get any ONI ner, Arthur Miller's brand-new hit A View From 

of the big value volumes described above The Bridge, Damn Yankees _Inherit the W ind, 

ef : ; Diary of Ann Frank and No Time for Sergeants! 
but also any one of the six hit plays described 


at right — BOTH for just ONE DOLLAR! You Save Money on The Plays You Want: 
We make this generous offer to introduce Members receive a free subscription to “‘Curtain 
you to America’s only theatre book club, Time,.’’ which describes each selection in 


. 7 advance. You need accept as few as four selec- twelve or more which you will offer as soon after they 
and to acquaint you with the savings and iat tae ep ealy $1.20 cach, plus open on Broadway as possible 
, ‘ ‘ ¢ | ach, u 


I 
I 
| 
| 
1 

pleasures you will enjoy as a member. a few cents postage —even though the same Write Here Title 
I 
! 
| 
| 
! 
| 


THE FIRESIDE THEATRE, Dept. TA-8 
575 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 

Please send me—for 10 days FREE EXAMINATION 
the BIG VALUE Book AND the Hit Play I have indi- 
cated below, and enroll me as a member. I may return 
both books in 10 days and you will cancel my member- 
ship. Or I will pay only $1.00 (plus shipping charges) for 
both books. You will send me ‘‘Curtain Time”’ in advance 
of each new play selection. I will take at least four more 
plays at the low Club price of only $1.89 each from the 


Enhances Your Appreciation of the Theatre: play sells everywhere for $2.75 to $3.00 in of Big Value Book you want: 
As a member you are offered the FULL TEXT publisher's edifions! ~ Write Here Title 


i yy . 
f a new hit play in book form, every month, as ‘ of Hit Play you want: 
soon after it opens on Broadway as possible. You Send Neo Money: The coupon will bring you 


learn about the new plays scene by scene; re-read = YOUF choice of any one of the big books AND 

them at your leisure; discuss them with author the hit play of your choice, both for only $1.00. 

ity; build a handsome lifetime theatre library. If not delighted, return both books in 10 days 
, ‘ and your membership will be cancelled. Other 

Proven Hits: The plays will always be TOP ~ wice send only $1, plus few cents postage, and 

hits. During the coming months members will keep BOTH. Mail coupon now to 

be offered beautiful, illustrated volumes of such 


outstanding hits as: the smash thriller Desperate THE FIRESIDE THEATRE, Dept. TA-8 
Hours, Bus Stop (named the ‘‘Best Comedy of 575 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


ee ee ee ee ae ee ed 


Name 


Street and Number 
Zone 
City - . (if any) 
(Offer good in Continental U. S. A. only) 


—<—— a — — — aa 
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RODERICK MAC ARTHUR 


Joan Holloway and Harold Lang exe- 
cute a dance number in one of Peter 
Larkin’'s picturesque settings. 


SHANGRI-LA 


June 13, 1956 
Winter Garden 


Robert Fryer and Lawrence Carr production of a musi- 
cal play in two acts (twenty scenes); music by Harry 
Warren, book and lyrics by James Hilton, Jerome Law- 
rence and Robert E. Lee—based on Mr. Hilton’s novel 
Lost Horizon; production directed by Albert Marre, pro- 
duction designed by Peter Larkin, costumes designed by 
Irene Sharaff; musical direction, choral arrangements 
and musical continuity by Lehman Engel; dances and 
musical numbers staged by Donald Saddler, musical 
arrangements by Philip J. Lang, ballet music composed 
and arranged by Genevieve Pitot, additional dance ar- 
rangements by John Morris; production manager, Robert 
Linden. 

THE Cast 

HUGH CONWAY 
CHAO-LI 
ROBERT HENDERSON 
RITA HENDERSON 
CHARLES MALLINSON 
MISS BRINKLOW Alice Ghostley 
CHANG Martyn Green 
ARANA Carol Lawrence 
TI Edwin Kim Ying 
THE LITTLE ONE Leland Mayforth 
LO-TSEN Shirley Yamaguchi 
RIMSHI Ed Kenney 
HIGH LAMA Berry Kroeger 
THE DANCER PERRAULT Robert Cohan 

People of Shangri-La 


Dennis King 
Kaie Deei 
Harold Lang 
Joan Holloway 
Jack Cassidy 


SINGERS: Edward Becker, Walter Farrell, George 
Lenz, Bob McClure, David McDaniel, Jack Rains, Ed 
Stroll, Ted Wills, Marvin Zeller, Jay Bacon, Sara Bettis, 
Elizabeth Burgess, Joan Cherof, Sylvia Fabry, Teresa 
Montes, Eileen Moran, Maggie Worth. 

DANCERS: Ralph Beaumont, Michael DeMarco, Ray 
Dorian, Eddie Heim, Rico Riedl, Ed Stinnett, Dorothy 
Hill, Greb Lober, Ellen Matthews, Ilona Murai, Mary 
Ann Niles, Doris Wright. 

General manager, Ben F. Stein; stage manager, Ross 
Bowman; press representatives, Arthur Cantor, Robert 
Ganshaw and Gertrude Kirschner. 

The action takes place in a patrol station on the 
Tibetan border, on the mountain plains of the Himalayas, 
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and in the terraces and chambers of the lamasery of 
Shangri-La. 

MUSICAL NUMBERS: “Om Mani Padme Hum,” 
“Lost Horizon,” “The Man I Never Met,” “Every Time 
You Danced with Me,” “Dance of Moderate Chastity,” 
“The World Outside,’ Requiem, “I’m Just a Little Bit 
Confused,” “The Beetle Race,” “Somewhere,” “The Story 
of Shangri-La,” “What Every Old Girl Should Know,” 
“Second Time in Love,” “Talkin’ With Your Feet,” 
“Walk Sweet,” “Love Is What I Never Knew,” “We've 
Decided to Stay,” “Dance of Time,” “Shangri-La.” 

The main assets of this musical adaptation of 
Lost Horizon were pictorial and atmospheric. 
They derived principally from the exotic settings 
and costumes of Peter Larkin and Irene Sharaff, 
respectively, and the presence of Japanese new- 
comer Shirley Yamaguchi—and only incidentally 
from the air conditioning on a sweltering night. 
The production was pretty as a picture. Dramat- 
ically, though, it was too close to still life for com- 
fort, despite the presence of such normally ani- 
mated people as Dennis King, Martyn Green, Har- 
old Lang and Alice Ghostley. Apparently James 
Hilton, Jerome Lawrence and Robert E. Lee, who 
put together the book from Hilton’s famous novel, 
were far too literal-minded in reproducing the 
static mood of this Oriental utopia into which a 
group of plane crash survivors are thrust—a land 
where there are no clocks, where there is no sharp 
demarcation between success and failure, where 
people live to be well over a hundred, and where 
an astronomer shuns a telescope because he pre- 
fers a long-range view of his subject. Outwardly 
they succeeded all too well; but if a librettist 
wants his audience to dispense with clocks and 
take an elastic view of success and failure, it is 
incumbent on him to be pretty enchanting in the 
process. 

Among the resident Shangri-Lans, Miss Yama- 
guchi was most appealing, both vocally and as a 
Madame Butterfly-type principal in a romance 
with one of the travelers (Jack Cassidy). Martyn 
Green, another leading native, was confined pretty 
much to service as a guide for the new arrivals, 
but he did have one patter routine which sug- 
gested the talents he could have brought to a role 
of fuller scope. Among the visitors, Dennis King 
played a novelist in a low-keyed, philosophical 
vein, and his singing of the title song added a 
nostalgic-touch to the proceedings. As a do-gooder 
with a penchant for handing out religious tracts, 
Alice Ghostley also dispensed most of the show’s 
comedy and had the good fortune to draw the best 
of the musical numbers, “I’m Just a Little Bit 
Confused.” And as a couple of USO dancers among 
the survivors, Lang and Joan Holloway ran 
through the most exciting of the dance numbers, 
“Talkin’ with Your Feet.’ It may not have been 
precisely in key with the rest of the choreog- 
raphy, but then languor isn’t everything, espe- 
cially in a musical. 
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NEW FACES OF 


June 14, 1956 
Ethel Barrymore Theatre 


Leonard Sillman and John Roberts production, in associ- 
ation with Yvette Schumer, of a musical revue in two acts 
(thirty-one scenes); music and lyrics mostly by June Car- 
roll, Arthur Siegel, Marshall Barer, Dean Fuller, Murray 
Grand, Matt Dubey, Harold Karr, Irvin Graham, Ronny 
Graham, Paul Nassau, John Rox and Michael Brown; 
sketches mostly by Paul Lynde, Richard Maurey, Louis 
Botto; entire production conceived and supervised by Mr. 
Sillman; musical numbers staged and directed by David 
Tihmar, assisted by Peter Conlow; sketches directed by Paul 
Lynde, settings by Peter Larkin, costumes by Thomas Becher, 
lighting by Peggy Clark; orchestrations by Ted Royal, Albert 
Sendrey and Joe Glover; muscial direction by Jay Blackton; 
associate for Sillman and Roberts Productions, Jacqueline 
Adams 


THE CAST: Franca Baldwin, Suzanne Bernard, Jane Con- 
nell, Billie Hayes, Johnny Haymer, Tiger Haynes, Ann 
Henry, T. C. Jones, Johnny Laverty, Virginia Martin, Bill 
McCutcheon, John Reardon, Amru Sani, Bob Shaver, Jimmy 
Sisco, Maggie Smith, Dana Sosa, Rod Strong, Inga Swenson 


General manager, J. H. Del Bondio; production stage 
manager, Morty Halpern; stage manager, Leonard Auerbach; 
press representatives, Bill Doll, Robert Ullman, Seymour 
Krawitz 


MUSICAL NUMBERS: “You've Never Seen Us Before,” 
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In “A Canful of Trash,” Johnny Haymer (center) is a man 
addicted to littering streets. Virginia Martin is his wife, and 
other principals include Bill McCutcheon (extreme left), and 
Rod Strong and Johnny Laverty as sanitation department 
men. 


"S56 


“What Does That Dream Mean?,” “One Perfect Moment,” 
“Tell Her,” “The Washingtons Are Doin’ Okay,” “April in 
Fairbanks,” “A Doll’s House,” “And He Flipped,” “Girls 
‘n’ Girls ‘n’ Girls,” “I Could Love Him,” “Hurry,” “Isn’t 
She Lovely?,” “Don’t Wait ’Til It’s Too Late to See Paris,” 
“Rouge,” “Scratch My Back,” “Boy Most Likely to Succeed,” 
“Talent,” “La Ronde,” “The White Witch of Jamaica,” “The 
Greatest Invention,” “Mustapha Abdullah Abu Ben Al 
Raajid,” “She’s Got Everything.” 


This edition of Leonard Sillman’s revue opens with 
Ronny Graham’s familiar and very brisk musical 
introduction for the cast members. It is getting to be 
a tradition with this welcome show, and it is about 
the only occasion when New Faces stands on cere- 
mony. The revue doesn’t stand on anything for long. 
It moves, and that undoubtedly is the secret of its 
appeal. Mr. Sillman, who specializes in developing 
new talent, also seems to have come up with a sound 
formula for the revue format. Get ’em young and 
keep ’em moving is his philosophy. In one of his more 
elaborate dance numbers, “What Does That Dream 
Mean?,” he does make a perfunctory pass at going 
analytical, after the manner of Martha Graham out 
of Sigmund Freud; but most of his parade of sketches 
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are no more formidable intellectually than the plot of 
Mr. Wonderful. They are, however, a lot livelier. 
And because he has been so well served by his latest 
crop of chipper youngsters, as well as by designers 
Peter Larkin and Thomas Becher, the individual 
numbers have a way of seeming better than they are 
—on paper, at any rate. The first sight we see after 
this musical introduction, for example, is the familiar 
one of a group of United Nations delegates, duly 
equipped with earphones and rapt expressions. A 
brash, blonde interpreter named Jane Connell takes 
over and proceeds to feed them a running commen- 
tary consisting of everything from singing commer- 
cials to the results of the seventh at Belmont. She is 
all wool and a yard wide, and without the aid of 
Cinemascope. She also sets the tone of this ’56 edi- 
tion, which is frequently funny and always fast. 
There is more than a little symbolism in the title 
of another early skit, “Stars in the Rough.” It is the 
well-worked business about television talent audi- 
tions, but it is good for laughs in the hands of the 
same Miss Connell and T. C. Jones, a gifted imper- 
sonator whose impressions of Tallulah provide an 
interlocutory thread for the entire proceedings, plus 
an antidote to the disappointment one mav have felt 
over Tallulah’s own failure to turn up in another 
musical revue of some standing during the same 
season. Miss Connell, who sings as well as makes 
jokes, also makes something funny of such diverse 
vocal material as “April in Fairbanks,” a nice bit of 
summerweight wishful thinking about Alaska, and 
“Rouge,” in which she has a go at being a femme 
fatale. She and another promising new face, Johnny 
Haymer, are principally involved in a rather obscure 
but amiable enough bit of jungle foolishness called 


“Steady Edna.” There is no mistaking the source of 
most of the sketches, however. “A Canful of Trash,” 
about a man addicted to littering streets, takes its 
principal departure from the piece at the Lyceum, 
and also takes an incidental swipe at the one at 
the Broadway. “Twenty Years in the Blackboard 
Jungle” is all about a woman who interprets the job 
of teaching delinquents much too literally; “The 
Broken Kimona” is billed as the first Japanese 
Western; and “Isn’t She Lovely?” is a very broad 
satire on the garish production routines glorifying 
the American girl, in the days when she used to 
parade down formidable stairway settings, garbed 
principally in smiles and large quantities of artificial 
fruit. 


But the accent is clearly on the performers. There 
are several other blondes who are worth much more 


than a casual look. There is, for example, platinum- 
thatched Billie Hayes, an elfin zany who pares her 
fingernails with a switchblade knife in the “Black- 
board Jungle” routine and does a sprightly turn with 


Haymer in “The Greatest Invention.” There also is 
Virginia Martin, a girl with a penetrating voice and 
a succinct formula for what it takes, which she spells 
out in “Talent”—“forty, twenty, thirty-eight”—meas- 
urements that assuredly are not wishful thinking in 
her case. And there are other talented young people 
Tiger Haynes and Ann Henry ease their way through 
one of the show’s more distinctive original tunes, 
“Scratch My Back.” Maggie Smith and Bill Mc- 
Cutcheon have a nice flair for comedy. Amru Sani 
and John Reardon could sing in almost any company. 
Some of them are bound to be old, familiar faces be- 
fore long. 


Impersonator T. C. Jones is one of the busiest of the latest 


crop of new faces in Leonard Sillman’s revue. In addition 
to figuring in several of the sketches, he offers impressions of 
Tallulah Bankhead which provide an interlocutory thread 
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CARMEN 


JONES 


May 31, 1956 
New York City Center 


New York City Center Light Opera Company production 
of the musical play conceived and adapted by Oscar Ham- 
merstein II. from the Meilhac and Halévy adaptation of 
Prosper Mérimée’s story Carmen; music by Georges Bizet, 
adapted by Robert Russell Bennett; directed by William 
Hammerstein, choreography by Onna White, musical direc- 
tion by Julius Rudel, settings and lighting by Howard Bay, 
costumes for the original production by Raoul PSnedu Bois 
(supervised at the City Center by Stanley Simmons), choral! 
direction by Leonard DePaur; assistant to William Ham- 
merstein, Michael Shurtleff. 


THe Cast 

CORPORAL MORRELL Sherman Sneed 
FOREMAN Stefan Lind 
CINDY LOU Reri Grist 
SERGEANT BROWN Walter P. Brown 
JOE William DuPree, Aaron White 
CARMEN Muriel Smith, Gwendolyn Belle 
SALLY Glory Van Scott 
T-BONE Walter Nicks 
TOUGH KID Peter Burke 
DRUMMER Cozy Cole 
BARTENDER Herbert Stubbs 
WAITER James Wamen 
FRANKIE Delores Martin 
MYRT Audrey Vanterpool 
RUM Joseph James 
DINK John Bouie 
HUSKY MILLER Jimmy Randolph 
MR. HIGGINS Clyde Turner 
MISS HIGGINS Carol Joy 
PHOTOGRAPHER John Greenwood 
CARD PLAYERS Mary Louise, Carol Joy, 

Christine Spencer, Louise Parker 
PONCHO Herbert Stubbs 
BULLET HEAD John Nielsen 
DANCING BOXERS Joseph Nash, James McMillan 
REFEREE Walter Nicks 


General director, William Hammerstein; general manager, 
James Awe; company manager, Gilman Haskell; production 
stage manager, John Cornell; stage manager, Milton Stern; 
publicity directors, Abner D. Klipstein and Leo Freedman 


This exercise in opera-made-easy was also extremely easy 
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Left to right: Muriel Smith, John Bouie, 


Audrey Vanterpool, Joseph James, and 
Delores Martin. 


to admire in this revival, just as it was in the original pro- 
duction in 1943. Oscar Hammerstein and Robert Russell 
Bennett, who knew a good thing when they saw it, had the 
even happier faculty of knowing what to do with it in trans- 
ferring Bizet’s masterwork from the opera house to the 
popular musical theatre—in setting from Seville to the South, 
and in characters from gypsies, guardsmen and toreadors of 
Spain to the sort of Negro folk you might encounter around 
a parachute factory and a nearby American Army base. 
There never was anything ultrapretentious about their oper- 
atic raw material, so this was not a job for parodists. It was 
rather a matter of translating a galvanic libretto and an 
incandescent score from one earthy, colloquial plane to 
another—broadening the story quite a bit and jazzing up 
the music, but retaining the essential values of each. And 
these are the sort of values which are pure gold, viewed 
either from a seat on the aisle or from a vantage point 
behind a weekly financial statement. 

Granted the City Center company’s genius for whipping 
up a show on short notice, this production started with any 
number of assets beyond the superlative book and music. 
In the matter of staging it had the sure hand of William 
Hammerstein who, as general director of this annual series, 
is carrying on a great theatrical name—and rapidly making 
one on his own. It had the services of the original scenic 
and costume designers—Howard Bay and Raoul Péne du 
Bois—who never did better; the stage once again was ablaze 
with color as well as passion and vitality. It had one of the 
original Broadway Carmens in Muriel Smith, and an able 
alternate in Gwendolyn Belle, both as alluring as all get-out. 
It even had the original percussionist Cozy Cole, an absolute 
authority on beating out that rhythm on a drum, as Oscar 
Hammerstein has put it so aptly in his lyrics. The principal 
Joe (José) was William DuPree and he was altogether per- 
suasive, just as were Reri Grist as Cindy Lou (Micaela), 
Jimmy Randolph as Husky Miller (Escamillo), and Husky’s 
raffish associates, now in the prize fight racket instead of 
the bull ring. It would be footless to expect these people 
to sing as forcefully as their compatriots in opera; they did 
very well vocally, and if comparisons are more or less 
inevitable, how many operatic tenors ever succeed in mak- 
ing the tortured José much more pliable, dramatically, than 
a stick? Finally, any listing of the production’s credits must 
include mention of the remarkable Act II. pugilistic ballet, 
which is a miniature masterpiece of choreographic style— 
and a lot more productive of action, when you come down 
to it, than the average exhibition of the sport on which it 
is based. 
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THE FAG | ABOUT “Why Che 


(In this issue THEATRE ARTS presents—for 
the first time in America—the text of Shaw’s last 
work Why She Would Not. The following intro- 
duction has been provided by the editor of The 
Shaw Bulletin of the Shaw Society of America, 
who also is a vice-president of the Shaw Society 
of London and a member of the English depart- 
ment of Hofstra College.) 

The last work of an illustrious literary figure is 
frequently the subject of much discussion, arous- 
ing and stimulating the curiosity of the reader, 
particularly when the work is unfinished, and a 
bald outline or series of notes is provided to cover 
the unwritten sections (as in the case of Henry 
James’ The Ivory Tower or Scott Fitzgerald’s The 
Last Tycoon). At no time, however, does the 
interest mount more feverishly than at the dis- 
covery that the final work is shrouded in mystery, 
as in the case of Dickens’ Edwin Drood. And so it 
is that Bernard Shaw’s last dramatic effort has, 
during the past few years, become a source of 
intense debate and conjecture in the American 
and British press as to its author’s final intentions. 
Is Why She Would Not fragmentary? Or is it 


complete? 
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By Dan H. Laurence 


Shortly after Shaw’s death in 1950, reports be- 
gan to appear in the press that a new play had 
been left by G.B.S. One of his biographers supplied 
the title erroneously as The Lady Who Would 
Not. It soon became rumored that a contretemps 
had developed over the play, and in July, 1953, 
Edwin Schallert of the Los Angeles Times noted, 
“British interests are said to be refusing to re- 
lease Shaw’s final work because of its being in- 
complete.” This was corroborated in December, 
1953, when Reuters issued a release to the effect 
that Shaw’s last play, “neither great nor funny,” 
had been deposited by his executor, the Public 
Trustee, in the British Museum after “two well- 
known critics” (unidentified) and “a number of 
literary experts” (equally anonymous) had de- 
cided there was “no point in trying to publish or 
produce it.” The play, described as “unfinished,” 
consisting of a rough draft of “sixteen poorly 
typed and heavily corrected pages,” was passed 
off as “a reversal of The Millionairess with a man 
in the money-making main character instead of 
a woman.” 

It is evident from this faulty appraisal that the 
“experts” who pronounced the death sentence 
upon the play had a very dim understanding of 
Shaw. Admittedly the plot of the “neither great 
nor funny” play is quite simple and undramatic, 
containing ideas that are neither new nor startling. 
One would hardly demand originality from a play- 
wright so proximate to the century mark. But 
the very fact that Shaw labored over it so con- 
scientiously—and intended it to be published, as 
I shall prove shortly—seems to me to justify 
the eventual decision to approve its publication. 

In the play’s five brief scenes one may detect 
the synthesizing of all of the popular Shavian 
themes, the summation of all of Shaw’s long-held 
opinions. The name Bossborn is the first clue to 
the play’s meaning. Our educated tramp is the 
familiar evolutionary “natural leader’—the slave 
of the Life Force—who, like Dick Dudgeon in 
The Devil’s Disciple, follows the law of his own 
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nature, and who is defined in the preface to The 
Millionairess as the Born Boss: “one who rides 
roughshod over us by some mysterious power that 
separates him from our species and makes us fear 
him...” That Serafina fears him is evident in 
her rejection of him. The Born Boss, impelled by 
a “mysterious personal force,” we are further 
reminded, is brought to the top by “a gravitation 
that ordinary people cannot resist.” It is this force 
that enables Bossborn to take over the factory, to 
induce Serafina—despite her reluctance—to tear 
down Four Towers and rebuild. Ordinary people, 
we realize, cannot resist the forces of progress. 

Serafina White’s name, too, almost certainly is 
designed to hint at her character and position, 
this symbolic use of nomenclature being a favor- 
ite Shavian device. The most obvious derivation, 
seraph, is unlikely to have been in Shaw’s mind, 
for Serafina hardly can be said to qualify as a 
member of an angelic hierarchy. It seems certain 
that the White denotes her gentility, while Sera- 
fina (from the Italian sera and fine), literally 
‘evening’s end,” implies a representation of a 
decaying England, locked in its prison, Four 
Towers. Though a parallel with Heartbreak House 
is instantly perceptible, the four towers suggest 
an extension here beyond the British Isles, the 
four bastions representing the far-flung corners 
of the’ British Empire, upon which the sun alleg- 
edly never sets. 

A relationship between Why She Would Not 
and The Millionairess is evident but trivial. Boss- 
born may be a male counterpart of the whirlwind 
Epifania Ognisanti di Parerga, but only superfi- 
cially. Epifania, born to wealth, is “an acquisitive 
woman,” bombastic, jealous, passionate. She, like 
Bossborn, is driven by strong forces, but here the 
resemblance ceases. Bossborn, like Caesar, is self- 
assured, “naturally great,” a vital hero who suc- 
ceeds by shrewdness and steady will power, not 
by passion or intimidation. In finding his own 
job he fulfills his own will. 

The result is inevitable! (continued on page 89) 
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HOW THE PLAY REACHED 


by John O’Hare 


In looking back now, I can remember that it 
was a cold, wet, typically mid-April London day 
as I emerged from the offices of the Society of 
Authors, 84 Drayton Gardens, to look hopefully 
for a passing taxi. But at that precise moment 
I was completely unaware of the weather. I was 
conscious, in fact, of only one thing: the brown 
Manila envelope in my hand. It contained a type- 
script of Why She Would Not, the play with which 
George Bernard Shaw was engaged when he died 
in 1950. Now, nearly six years later, I had, quite 
unexpectedly, been given full authorization to 
offer the manuscript for publication in the United 
States. It appears in this issue of THEATRE 
ARTS for the first time in this country. 

The first publication of any 
Shaw work, finished or other- 
wise, is an event of considerable 
importance. From the appear- 
ance of his first play, Widowers’ 


New York Public Library 


— 


PUBLICATION 


Houses, in 1892 to the recent phenomenal success 
of My Fair Lady, a musical adaptation of Pygma- 
lion, Shaw’s work has penetrated to every corner 
of Europe, America and, indeed, the world. No 
other playwright, with the possible exception of 
Shakespeare, has been performed so universally. 
It was my interest in Shaw’s universal appeal that 
led me on that rainy day to the office of Miss M. 
Elizabeth Barber, secretary of the Society of 
Authors, literary representative of the Office of 
the Public Trustee, executor of the Shaw estate. 
I hadn’t expected to come away with the type- 
script of an unpublished Shaw play. I was on 
quite a different mission. I was after statistical 
information. 

Since all performances of Shaw plays are li- 
censed by the Society of Authors, and since roy- 
alties are involved, it was reasonable to assume 
that the society maintained an accurate record of 
the number of times Shaw is performed through- 
out the world. This was the information I sought. 
I was ushered into a spacious, book-filled office 
overlooking a garden, and welcomed warmly by 
Miss Barber, an attractive gracious woman, and 
a non-practicing barrister, whose brisk handshake 
and quick smile at once put me at my ease. But 
I had been in her presence less than five minutes 
when I discovered it would be impossible to ac- 

accomplish my mission. The nu- 
merical record I coveted was 
available, but it would require 
two weeks to compile the infor- 
mation. I had two days. 

“T can give you an over-all pic- 
ture easily enough. A day never 
passes without a performance of 
some Shaw play being given 
somewhere in the world,” Miss 
Barber said as she handed me 
several sheets of paper. In look- 
ing at these records I discovered 
that performances of Shaw plays 
have been licensed in places as 
widely separated as South Amer- 
ica and Nigeria, Malta, India, 
Malaya, Trinidad and Switzer- 


G.BS—‘“He has something 
to say for everyone.” 
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land. From 1954 to 1956 virtually every major 
play was performed in Australia and Germany, a 
remarkable fact in itself, while in the same two- 
year period licenses were granted for productions 
in Czechoslovakia, France, Holland, Hungary, 
Italy, New Zealand and the Scandinavian coun- 
tries. The plays also are being performed con- 
stantly in Poland. Even Iron, apparently, is not 
impenetrable to Shaw. 

The least popular plays are Back to Methuselah, 
The Admirable Bashville, Fanny’s First Play, 
Geneva, and John Bull’s Other Island, while most 
requests come in for Arms and the Man, Andro- 
cles and the Lion, The Devil’s Disciple, Saint Joan, 
Pygmalion and Caesar and Cleopatra. The short 
plays receive great attention, being particularly 
popular at drama festivals. 

B.B.C. Radio continually broadcasts Shaw plays, 
both in complete form and in abridgments. Back 
to Methuselah and Heartbreak House, for ex- 
ample, have been scheduled in their entireties. 
The B.B.C. also uses many extracts in its over- 
seas services, and recent broadcasts have come 
from such unlikely places as British Guiana and 
Singapore. Most of the major works have been 
performed on B.B.C. Television, while the first 
play to be done on British commercial television 
(1.T.A.) was The Man of Destiny. On American 
television there have been productions of Saint 
Joan (trial scene), Arms and the Man and The 
Devil’s Disciple among many others, and requests 
are being received weekly for television rights to 
virtually all the plays; some are scheduled for 
production during the approaching season. 

Four Shaw plays have found their way to film: 
Pygmalion, Major Barbara, Androcles and the 
Lion and Caesar and Cleopatra; both Candida and 
Arms and the Man are under contract for imme- 
diate production, while a half dozen others cur- 
rently are being negotiated for. 

Requests for the use of extracts from Shaw’s 
works in anthologies and textbooks come in at the 
rate of two or three a week, particulurly from 
the United States. Requests for permission to 
quote from his letters also are very frequent. 
I had known Shaw was a playwright of tremen- 
dous popularity, but after being exposed to this 
set of facts, 1 was amazed at the scope and magni- 
tude of his appeal. Apparently he has something 
to say for everyone. And remarkably, his popu- 
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larity has grown steadily rather 

than declined. The majority of 

Shaw’s most successful plays were 

written between 1894 and 1913. Most 

of the plays conceived by other 

authors in that nineteen-year span long 

since have become dated and very rarely 

see the light of production. Not so with 

Shaw. Three of his plays very likely will 

be seen in New York during the new sea- 

son. Maurice Evans is scheduled to appear 

in The Apple Cart and Siobhan McKenna in 
Saint Joan. In addition Major Barbara is to be 
revived. 

I was deep in paper and statistics, but my inter- 
view was drawing to a close. I started to rise. 
“By the way,” Miss Barber said, riffing through 
a sheaf of papers on her desk, “this has just been 
released for publication by the Public Trustee. 
Would you like to arrange for its publication in 
America?” She handed me the manuscript of 
Why She Would Not, which Shaw described as 
“A Little Comedy.” It is twelve pages long in the 
manuscript form I was given. The original, which 
was deposited in the British Museum by the 
Public Trustee at Shaw’s death, is typed in a 
slightly different style and is sixteen pages in 
length. Except for a very early work and a great 
many letters, this manuscript was the only re- 
maining unpublished work in the Shaw collection. 

Students will find in this “little comedy” much 
that is typical of Shaw. They also will find much 
to surprise them. In the course of a few pages 
Shaw lowers his curtain four times, indicates five 
scenic locales and spans a considerable time ele- 
ment. One theory is that Shaw may have been 
working in abbreviated form, indicating scene 
content and story progression with intent to ex- 
pand. From what is known of his working habits, 
there is little to support this. Blanche Patch, 
Shaw’s private secretary for the last thirty years 
of his life, says that he normally would write a 
play “straight off in shorthand. He would go ahead 
right to the end, sending his shorthand script to 
me in small batches and running through my 
typescript when it was completed.” No mention 
is made of the scenario form. But his secretary 
does say, “There was never any hurry to finish 
a play.” Perhaps on this occasion there was. Time 
was running out for the playwright. 
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Bust of Bernard Shaw 


the text of 


A: LEZILE 


New York Public Library, 


by Geor 


A path through a wood. A fine summer 
afternoon. A Lady, goodlooking, well 
dressed, and not over thirty, is being 
conducted along the path by a big and 
rather dangerous looking man, middle 
aged, ugly, dressed in a braidec’ coat 
and mutton pie cap which give him the 
air of being a hotel porter or commis- 
sionaire of some sort. 


THE LADY: (stopping) Where are we 
now? I should hardly call this a short 
cut. 


THE MAN: (truculently) I'm damned if 
I know. Two miles from anywhere. 


THE LADY: But you must know. You are 
a forest guide. 


THE MAN: Guide my foot. I’m no bloody 
guide. How much money have you got 
on you? 


THE LaDy: Why? 


THE MAN: Because I mean to have it 
off you, see? Hand over. 


THE LaDy: Do you mean to rob me? 
You said you were a guide; and we 
agreed for seven-and-sixpence. I meant 
to give you ten shillings if you were 
civil; but now I will give you your 
seven-and-sixpence and not a penny 
more. If you dare try to rob me I'll 
call the police. 


THE MAN: Call away. There isn’t a cop- 
per within five miles. Are them pearls 
round your neck real? Whether or no 
I mean to have them. You have three 
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pounds in notes in your handbag: I saw 
them when you paid your taxi. Are you 
going to hand over quietly or shall I 
have to take them. It'll hurt a bit. 


A YOUNG MALE voIce: (very affable) Is 
there anything arniss? 


THE MAN and THE LaDy start violently, 
not having noticed the newcomer un- 
til he is standing between them. He 
is a likeable looking juvenile in a 
workman’s cap but otherwise might 
by his clothes be an artisan off duty 
or a gentleman. His accent is that of 
a wellbred man. 


THE MAN: (ferociously) Who the hell 


are you? 


THE NEwcoMER: Nobody but a tramp 
looking for a job. 


THE MAN: Well dont you come inter- 
fering with me. Get out of here, double 
quick. 

THE NEWCOMER: (sunnily) I'm in no 
hurry. The lady might like me to stay. 
If she wants a witness I'm on the job. 


THE LADY: Oh yes: Please stay. This 
man is trying to rob me. 


THE NEWCOMER: Oh dear! That wont do, 
you know, matey. Thou shalt not steal. 


THE MAN: (with exaggerated fierceness) 
Who are you calling matey? Listen 
here. Are you going to get out or have 
I to sling you out? 


THE NEWCOMER: (gaily) You can try. 


I'm game for a scrap. Fists, catch as 
catch can, up and down wrestling, or 
all three together? Be quick. The 
mounted police patrol will pass at six. 
Take off your coat; and come on. 


THE MAN: (he is an abject coward) 
Easy, governor, easy. I dont want no 
fighting. All I asked of the lady was 
my money for guiding her. 


THE NEWCOMER: (to THE LaDy) Give it 
to him and get rid of him. 


THE LADY: I never refused to give it to 
him. Here it is. (She gives THE MAN 
five shillings.) 


THE MAN: (humbly) Thank you, lady. 
(He hurries away, almost running.) 


THE LADY: How brave of you to offer 
to fight that big man! 


THE Newcomer: Bluff, dear lady, pure 
bluff. A bully is not always a coward; 
but a big coward is almost always a 
bully. I took his measure; that is all. 
Where do you want to go to? 


THE LADY: To Timbertown. I live there. 
I am Miss White of Four Towers: a 
very famous old house. I can reward 
you handsomely for rescuing me when 
I get home. 


THE Newcomer: I know the way. A mile 
and a half. Can you walk it? 


THE LaDy: Yes of course. I can walk ten 
miles. 


THE NEWCOMER: Right O! Follow me. 
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Why She Would Not: 


COMEDY 


ge Bernard 


They go off together. 
SCENE II 


At the gates of a pretentious country 
house surrounded by a high stone wall 
and overshadowed by heavy elm trees. 
The wall is broken by four sham tow- 
ers with battlemented tops. 


THE NEWCOMER and TRE LADY arrive. She 
opens her bag and takes out a key to 
unlock the wicket. 


THE LADY: Here we are. This is my 
house. 


THE NEwcomER: (looking at it) Oh. Is it? 


He is not as much impressed as she 
expected. She fingers the cash pocket 
in her bag, and is obviously embar- 
rassed. 


THE NEwcomeER: You are safe at home 
now. I must hurry into the town to get 
a night’s lodging. Goodnight, lady. (He 
turns to go.) 


THE LADY: O please wait a moment. I 
hardly know— 


THE NEwcoMER: How much to tip me, 
eh? 

THE Lapy: Well, I must reward you. 
You have done me a great service. 
I promised— 


THE Newcomer: You did. But rescuing 
ladies from robbers is not my profes- 
sion: it is only my amusement as an 
amateur. But you can do something for 
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me. You said your name was White. 
Your people are the greatest timber 
merchants and woodmen in the county. 
Well, I'm a carpenter of sorts. Could 
you get me a job in the timber yard 
at three pound ten a week? I cant 
live on less. 


THE LADY: Oh, I'm sure I can. My grand- 
father is chairman of the Board. My 
brother is manager. What is your 
name? Where do you live? 


THE NEWCOMER: My name is Henry 
Bossborn. I live nowhere, or where I 
can: I have no address. I'll call on 
Thursday at your kitchen door: you 
can leave word with your maid if there 
is any news for me. Good night. 


THE LADY: (very graciously) Au revoir. 


BOSSBORN: Not necessarily. Adieu: re- 
member me. 


He goes decisively. She unlocks the 
wicket and goes home. 


SCENE III 


The boardroom of White Sons and 
Bros. Ltd. In the chair old REGINALD 
wuire, still keen and attentive, but 
mostly silent. JASPER WHITE, domineer- 
ing but not quite up to his father’s 
mark, MONTGOMERY SMITH, counting- 
house chief, and two clerks who make 
notes but say nothing, and three or 
four members of the Board. silent 
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lookers-on. sBossBorN, looking quite 
smart in a clean white collar and well 
brushed suit, is before them, bare- 
headed. 


OLD REGINALD: Well Bossborn, you have 
done a plucky service to my grand- 
daughter, Miss Serafina White, who 
holds many shares in this concern. 


sosssorn: Oh, nothing, sir. I could have 
killed the fellow. 


OLD REGINALD: The lady says he was 
twice your size and weight. We must 
find you a job. You want one, dont 
you? 


BOSSBORN: I want three pound ten a 
week, sir. I must live. 


OLD REGINALD: You are a white collar 
case, I suppose. We shall have to make 
room for you in the counting house. 


BOSSBORN: No, sir, manual worker, car- 
penter on the wages list. Three pound 
ten and the usual bonus, same as the 
rest in the carpenters’ shop. 


OLD REGINALD: Oh well, if you prefer it: 
that will be easy. (To Jasper) Tell him 
his duties. 

JASPER: (much more distant and per- 
emptory) You ll be here at six on Mon- 
day morning, and clock in sharp to the 
minute. We dont allow unpunctuality 
here. The foreman will direct you to 
a place on the bench, where you will 
be expected to work—to work, mind 
you, not to dawdle—until eleven, when 
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you can knock off for five minutes for 
a cup of tea. Half an hour off for a 
meal at one. Work again at the bench 
until four. Overtime wages one and a 
half. Five day week: nothing on Satur- 
days. A week’s notice if you are a 


slacker. That’s all. You can go 


BOSSBORN: I’m very grateful to you gen- 
tlemen for offering me this job. But I’m 
afraid it will not suit me. I must take 
to the road again 


JASPER: Why? It is what you ask for 


BOSSBORN: I’m not that sort of man. I 
cant clock in, and work at regular 
hours at the bench. I cant do what 
you call work at all. It is not in my 
nature.,I must come when I like and 
go when I like and stay away when 
I like. I get up at eight, breakfast at 
nine, and read the papers until ten. I’ve 
never in my life got up at five in the 
morning 


JASPER: In short, you are an unem- 
ployed walking gentleman. You expect 
to be paid three pound ten a week for 
doing nothing 


BOSSBORN: Three pound ten and the 
bonus. Not exactly for doing nothing 
I ask to have the run of the works 
and just loaf round to see if there is 


anything I can do 


SMITH: Well, of all the—! Just to snoop 
round and find out all our trade secrets 
and sell them to the next timber yard 


OLD REGINALD: We have no secrets here 
All the world is welcome to learn the 
ways of White Ltd. Straightforward 
work and first quality. Let those who 
can copy us and welcome 


SMITH: Yes, sir, we know that. But this 
young fellow can make a living by 
going from one firm to another, taking 
a job and being sacked as a slacker at 
a fortnight’s notice; then going on to 
the next shop and doing it again 


BOSSEORN: I can meet you on that. Take 
me on for a fortnight on my own terms 
If at the end of the fortnight you find 
me worth keeping for another week 
you pay me for the whole three weeks; 
but if you find me no use I get no 
wages at all, nothing but the sack 


OLD REGINALD: How is that, Mr. Smith? 


SMITH: Well, sir, if you want a sleeping 
partner, this is the man for you. That 
is all I can say 


OLD REGINALD: (rising) We'll try him 
Come with me, Bossborn: my grand- 
daughter is waiting in my private room 


to hear how you have got on 


BOSSBORN: Good morning, gentlemen 
(He follows OLD REGINALD out.) 


SMITH: The old man is going dotty. You 
really ought to take over, Mr. Jasper 


JASPER: Let him have his way. We shall 
soon be rid of this rotter 
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SCENE IV 


Towers 


overcrowded with massive early Vic- 


The drawingroom of Four 


torian furniture, thick curtains, small 
but heavy tables crowded with nicnacs 
sea shells, stuffed birds in glass cases 
carpets and wall paper with huge flower 
designs, movement obstructed and light 


excluded in every possible way 


Two years have elapsed since the in- 


cident in the wood 


BOSSBORN, now a very smart city man, 
matured and important looking, is be- 
ing entertained by SBRAFINA. 


BOSSBORN: Twice round the world! 


SERAFINA: Yes, twice. And a winter in 
Durban, 


BOSSBORN: Why twice? 


SERAFINA: Once for sightseeing. But life 
in a pleasure ship is so easy and com- 
fortable and careless and social that at 
the end of the trip you just stick to 
the ship and start again for another 
round-the-world cruise, mostly with 
the same people. Quite a lot of them 
spend their lives going round and 
round. It costs only about a thousand 
a year; and everything is done for you 


BOSSBORN: Then why did you come back 
here? 


SERAFINA: Homesick. For me there is no 
place like Four Towers. Besides, I had 
to come back after father’s death to 
settle about his will and all that. I shall 
never leave dear Four Towers again 
I was born here; and I shall die here 


BOSSBORN: Hmmm! There are better 


places. 


SERAFINA: Not for me. Nowhere on 
earth. But never mind that now. What 
about yourself? I hear you have made 
terrible changes in the company, and 
that you and Jasper are on very bad 
terms. You have pensioned off poor 
old Smith and dismissed four clerks 


who had been with us for sixteen years 


and never had a word against them 


BOSSBORN: Their work is done by a girl 
with a calculating and invoicing type- 
writer as big as herself. Smith was 
twenty-five years out of date. The 
waste of labor all over the place was 
frightful. 


SERAFINA: Before I went away Jasper 
said that either you or he would have 
to go when father retired. We Whites 
like to be masters in our own house 
I like to be mistress in mine 


BOSSBORN: Oh, that is all over. Ive 
trained Jasper in my methods, and am 
now in business on my own 


SERAFINA: Have you set up in opposi- 
tion to us? 


BOSSBORN: Not at all. I’m still a director 
and shareholder. My own business is 


land agency, dealer in real estate, 
private banking, building, and so on 
Anything there is money in and that 


I understand 


SERAFINA: How wonderful! And only 
two years ago you were a tramp look- 
ing for a job 


BOSSBORN: And you got one for me 
What can I do for you in return? 


SERAFINA: Well, there is something you 
could perhaps advise me on. My old 
nurse and housekeeper thinks there is 
something wrong with the drainage 
here; and the gardener thinks that two 
of the four towers are not quite safe 
Would you greatly mind if I asked you 
to have a look round and tell me if 
there is really anything wrong, and if 
so what I ought to do about it? 


BOSSBORN: I need not look round. I have 
had my eye on Four Towers for some 
time; and I know it inside and out 
There is no drainage. 


SERAFINA: No drainage! But there must 


be 


BOSSBORN: Absolutely none. The sewage 
has been simply soaking into the soil 
for heaven knows how many years 
None of the towers are worth repair- 
ing. The one thing to be done is to blow 
them up, get rid of that prison wall, 
cut down those trees that shut out the 
sunlight, and knock down this ugly, 
unhealthy, troublesome, costly house 
It is not fit to live in. I'll build you a 
modern house with a beautiful view in 
a better situation. This neighborhood 
was fashionable fifty years ago: it is 
now east end. I'll build six prefabri- 
cated villas lettable at moderate rents 
to replace your four rotten old towers 
and bring you in a tidy addition to 
your income 


SERAFINA: (rising in boiling wrath) Mr 
Bossborn: leave my house 


BOSSBORN: Oh! (rising) Why? 


SERAFINA: I can hardly speak. My house! 
My house, the great house of Timber- 
town. My beautiful house, built by my 
people and never lived in by anyone 
else. | was born here. And you dare—"! 
Go; or I will call my servants to shew 
vou out. And never approach my door 
again: it will be shut in your face 


BOSSBORN: (quite unmoved) Think it 
over! I'll call again in a month. (He 


goes promptly.) 


SERAFINA rings the bell and strides 
about the room, raging, then rings 
again violently three times. Her 
old nurse-housekeeper rushes in 


alarmed 
NURSE: What's the matter, dearie? 


SERAFINA: If that man calls here again. 
shut the door in his face. Slam it. Set 
the dog on him if he won't go. Tell 
the maids 
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NURSE: Oh, we couldnt do that. Hes 
such a gentleman. We'll say you are 
not at home 


SERAFINA: Youll obey my orders. Gen- 
tleman! Do you know what he has 


done? 


NURSE: No, dearie. It must be something 
dreadful to put you into a state like 


this. What was it? 


SERAFINA: He said that my house—Four 
Towers!—is ugly, unhealthy, trouble- 
some, not fit to live in. My house! The 


house I was born in 


NURSE (unimpressed ) Well, you know, 
dearie, it is troublesome. We cant do 
without seven housemaids, and they 
are always complaining and wont stay 
long. There are always one or two of 
them sick. Theres no lift in the house 
with all those stairs to drag scuttles of 
coal up and down because there is no 
heating, only the old open 
grates. And the place is so dark with 
all those trees, and nothing to look at 
but a stone wall. In the kitchen they 
are always wondering why you live 


proper 


here instead of moving into a nice new 
‘ 
house with every convenience. 


SERAFINA: (astounded) So you—you! 


agree with him! 


NuRSE: Oh no, dearie, I could never 
agree with anyone against you. I know 
you think the world of the old house. 
But you can hardly blame the gentle- 
man for saying what everybody says. 
He is such a nice gentleman. Think it 
over, dearie 


SCENE V 


[The lounge in an ultra modern house 
dated 1950, contrasting strangely with 
Four Towers. As before, SERAFINA hos- 
tess and BOSSBORN visitor 


BOSSBORN: Well, what is the matter to- 


day? Why have you sent for me? 


SERAFINA: I want to have it out with 
you about my Thursday at-homes. You 


have stopped coming to them. Why? 


Have I? 
full up of business all day. I have my 


BOSSBORN Well, you see, I am 
own business to attend to all the fore- 
noon, and in the afternoon there are 
Board meetings of directors and the 
County Council, and appointments of 
all sorts. Much as I like to turn up at 
your at-homes for the pleasure of see- 
ing you I simply cannot find time for 
society and small talk. I am, unfortu- 
nately, a very busy man 


SERAFINA: How charmingly you pay out 
that budget of lies! A busy man can 
always find time to do anything he 
really wants to do, and excuses for 
everything he doesnt 


BOSSBORN: That is true. I've not thought 
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about it. To be quite frank, I dislike 
the society of ladies and gentlemen 
They bore me. I am not at home among 
them. You know I am only an upstart 
tramp 


SERAFINA: Very clever. But a much big- 
ger lie. I dont know where you got 
your courtly manners and the way you 
speak and carry your London clothes; 
but I know you are a cut above me 
socially, and look down on us poor 
provincials and tradespeople 


BOSSBORN: Well, suppose it is so. Let us 
assume that I was brought up as a 
court page, and was so bored by it that 
I broke loose from it, threw myself 
on the streets penniless just as Kro- 
potkin when he grew out of being Tsar 
Alexander’s page, chose an infantry 
regiment in Siberia instead of the Im- 
perial Guards at the top of the tree in 
Petersburg. Such things happen. You 
may pretend that it happened to me 
But if so does not this prove that I am 
not a snob? 


SERAFINA 
the truth. But if you are not a snob 
why have you stopped coming to my 
at-homes? Answer me that. 


BOSSBORN: Whats the use of answering 
if you will not believe a word I say? 
You seem to know the truth, whatever 


it may be. It is for you to tell me. 


SERAFINA: The reason you have stopped 
coming is that you think I want to 
marry you 


BOSSBORN: Oh, nonsense! 


SERAFINA: It is not nonsense. Do stop 
lying. It would be a social promotion 
for me. My old nurse, with her talk 
about your being a very nice gentle- 
man, selected you for my husband from 
the time she first saw you. Everybody 
thinks I ought to get married before 
I am too old. If you came always to my 
at-homes they would think you are the 
man. That is what you are afraid of 
You need not be afraid. I have sent for 
you to tell you that’ nothing on earth 
could induce me to marry you. So 
there. You can come as often as you 
like. I have no designs on you. 


BOSSBORN: But have I offended you in 
any way? Are my manners _ incon- 
siderate? 


SERAFINA: No. Your manners are per- 
fect 

BOSSBORN: You just dont like me. Sim- 
ply natural antipathy, eh? 

SERAFINA: Not in the least. I like you 
and admire you more than any man 
I have ever known. You are a wonder. 
BOSSBORN: Then why? 
SERAFINA: I am afraid of you. 


BOSSBORN: Afraid of Me!!! Impossible 
How? Why? Are you serious? 


At last you may be telling. 


SERAFINA: Yes: afraid of you. Every- 
body is afraid of you 


BOSSBORN: Is there any use in saying 
that you have no reason to be afraid 


of me? 


SERAFINA: Yes I have. I like to be mis- 
tress in my own. house, as I was in 
Four Towers 


BOSSBORN: But you would be mistress 
in my house if we married. 


SERAFINA: No one will ever be mistress 
in any house that you are in. Only 
your slaves and your bedfellow. 


BOSSBORN: This bewilders me. Have I 
ever forced you to do anything you did 
not want to do? 


SERAFINA: No; for I always had to do 
what you wanted me to do. I was happy 
at Four Towers: I loved it: I was born 
there and mistress of it and of myself: 
it was sacred to me. I turned you out 
of it for daring to say a word against it. 
Where is it now? And where am I? 
Just where you put me: I might as well 
have been a piece of furniture. Here in 
this house of your choosing and your 
building I have heard my four towers 
being blown up, bang, bang, bang, 
striking on my heart like an earth- 
quake; and I never lifted my finger to 
stop you as I could have done if I had 
been my own mistress. At the works. 
where my grandfather always had the 
last word until he died, you came; and 
with Jasper and Smith and all the rest 
against you, you turned the whole place 
inside out: poor old Smith and his 
clerks had to retire; Jasper had to 
knuckle under; our splendid old crafts- 
men had to learn new machines or be 
sacked and replaced by American me- 
chanics. 

BOSSBORN: Yes yes yes; but they con- 
sented: they were willing. I doubled, 
trebled, quadrupled the product and 
the profit. You could not live in Four 
Towers now because you are so enor- 
mously more comfortable and civilized 
here. You can all do far more as you 
like with the leisure my reforms give 
you than you could before I came. 
Leisure is the only reality of freedom. 
I coerce nobody: I only point out the 
way: 


SERAFINA: Yes: your Way, not our way. 


BOSSBORN: Neither my way hor yours. 
The way of the world. Some people call 
it God’s way. 


SERAFINA: Anyhow I will live my own 
life, not yours. If I marry, my choice 
will not be a Bossborn. 


BOSSBORN: Is that final? 
SERAFINA: Yes. Friendship only. 


BOSSBORN: So be it. Good day to you. 


(He rises and goes out promptly, as 
before.) 
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The American theatre of the past fifty to sixtyfears has merous authors who have 
been startingly prolific. Clyde Fitch gave forty-odd plays between 1895 and the time of 
his death in 1909. Harry B. Smith turne for musical shows with factorylike precision. 
Owen Davis, a Harvard man, began wri elodramas in his early twenties; for some years 
he did two and three a week for the Stair af Vlin circuit, and his play total probably runs to two 
hundred and more. It’s an output inclusive of the thrillers such as Convict 999 and Alone in the 
World, that were dashed off for the ten-twent’-thirt’ circuit, and the carefully considered plays 
written for the Broadway stage after he had reformed and had moved to the Times Square area 
from downtown Manhattan. 

In such spectacular company a place must be made for Otto A. Harbach, lyricist, librettist— 
a gracious, and cultured man who will be celebrating his eighty-third birthday on August 18. 
A graduate of Knox College in Galesburg, Illinois, and an ex-teacher of English at Whitman Col- 
lege, Walla Walla, Washington, the astonishing Mr. Harbach has been author or coauthor of some 
fifty plays since he nervously set out upon a career in the theatre early in the century. Fifty pro- 
ductions for Broadway to date, and he’s still at it. His newest musical play Bugles in April, with its 
locale West Point at the beginning of the Civil War, may find its way to a New York stage during 
the season of 1956-57. 

If you should wander one of these summer evenings into a night spot which has a sentimental 
and talented man at the piano, one who is willing to turn back the clock and oblige with the old 
songs, you’re likely to find yourself having a Harbach evening, which isn’t at all hard to take. 
I first heard the soul-filling “Every Littlke Movement Has a Meaning of Its Own” when a touring 
company reached the historic Savannah Theatre on Bull Street at Chippewa Square, city of Savan- 
nah, around 1911. I still hear it every time I go into the Place Elegante on New York’s West 56th 
Street, which has a man of magic named Bill Farrell at the piano. 

Other outstanding hits which the tireless Harbach wrote, or to which he contributed, include 
such enduring songs as “Cuddle Up a Little Closer,” “Rose-Marie,” “Indian Love Call,” “Smoke 
Gets in Your Eyes,” “She Didn’t Say Yes.” And you can go ahead and make up your own list. 
He has worked with many of the great musical comedy composers—Jerome Kern, Sigmund Rom- 
berg, Rudolf Friml, George Gershwin and Vincent Youmans. The shows on which he has collab- 
orated, as lyricist and librettist, include many of the smash hits of the Broadway scene of the past 
forty-five years. There was The Three Twins. There was High Jinks and there was Katinka. And 
since Katinka (1915), there’ve been Harbach hits in bewildering profusion—The Blue Kitten, 
Rose-Marie, Sunny, No, No, Nanette, Wildflower, The Cat and the Fiddle, Roberta, The Desert Song. 

But the Harbach laboratory also has gone in for nonmusical plays, One was The Silent 
Witness, written for A. H. Woods (and later produced by H. H. Frazee, the man who sold Babe 
Ruth to the Yankees); another was the door-slamming farce called Up in Mabel’s Room, written 
with Wilson Collison. The manuscript of that one reached the Woods office as the work of Collison, 
who was employed in a drugstore in Chillicothe, Ohio. Al Woods read it, shook with laughter, 
put in a call for Collison, and then called in play doctor Harbach. “Otto, here’s one that will make 
half a million,” he roared. “Fix it up.” Otto did. 

The incredible Harbach was born in Salt Lake City on August 18, 1873, the son of Adolph 
Julius Hauerbach, native of Denmark, a watchmaker and jeweler who (continued on page 86) 
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Mr. Harbach and his two sons—Robert 
Abels (left) and William Otto Harbach— 
on the grounds of the elder Harbach’s spa- 
cious home in Mamaroneck, some twenty 
miles from New York. 


(Oscar Hammerstein II, noted lyricist-librettist and a man of great 
importance on the American theatrical scene since the early 1920's, has 
written a warmhearted tribute to Otto Harbach, who reaches his eighty- 
third birthday August 18, 1956. Mr. Hammerstein’s birthday letter 
follows.) 


Dear Otto: 

In sending you birthday congratulations I cannot help congratulating 
myself on having known you for so many birthdays. One of my recollec- 
tions of this treasured friendship is a thing you said on a day thirty 
summers ago when we were sitting in your garden at Mamaroneck, trying 
to write 2 lyric together. I believe it was for The Desert Song. We were 
stuck. We had been rejecting each other’s ideas for a couple of hours. 
Every road we had explored had become a dead end. We sat in mute 


frustration, staring in opposite directions. Then you broke the silence: 


“Oscar,” you said, “we are not going to create this song. This song exists 
right now. It is somewhere in the world. Our job is to find it.” 

By the same token, Otto, I am not creating a tribute to you on your 
birthday. The tribute exists. It is somewhere in the world. In fact, it is 
in you. It is therefore very easy to find. I don’t have to make up good 
things to say about you. You radiate good things, and all your friends 
have to do is to catch them and hold them up for you to see, so that like 
Jack Horner you can say: “What a good boy am I!” Since you are too 
modest ever to say this, I will say it for you. “What a good boy are you!” 

To those of us who know you well it seems redundant to offer you the 
trite and traditional “happy birthday” wish. In the first place, it is your 
nature to be happy. In the second place, you have so many reasons to be 
happy. From one birthday to another you have been adding pleasure 
and beauty to the world around you. Your professional life has been 
brilliantly successful. You have been the foremost librettist in the Amer- 
ican theatre, and you have been the guiding star to many younger writers 
who have followed you. None of these is so indebted to you as I am. 

It is impossible to estimate the extent of your effect upon our theatre, 
impossible to measure in applause or laughs or dollars, but we who have 
worked beside you know that you have left a mark that will never be 
erased. 

Even more difficult is the task of estimating your influence upon those 
who have had the rare blessings of your friendship. Leaving out the direct 
help you have given to those who needed it—money, advice, encourage- 
ment—the important fact is that a man like you enriches his world merely 
by living in it. The knowledge that right here in our town we have a man 
whose thoughts are clear and just, whose instipcts are unselfish, whose 
actions are kind and constructive—this knowl is a tonic to everyone 
who possesses it. It is an asset on the balancd@sheet of the human race 
that offsets many discouraging lifbilities. ve infused some of your 
wisdom and your virtue into ‘ r kindness and patience 
have traveled far and will live | 
more years, Otto, brightening t 
with the light of your good sen 





Although there have been 


few recent Broadway 
productions of O’Neill’s plays, 


his works have been 


presented consistently by 


American regional theatres. 


both as new offerings 


and revivals. Last season 
the Theatre of Western 
Springs, Illinois, produced the 


1920 play The Emperor 


Jones 


It was directed by 
Mary Cattell 


untold tales 


Kugene ONeill 


by 
Gladys 


Hamilton 


Theatre Arts presents some hitherto unpublished letters 
from the playwright to a friend and critic. 


My recollection of Eugene O’Neill goes back to the summer days of 1915 
or 1916 when he visited our little cottage in New London, Connecticut. His 
penetrating eyes, seeing things invisible to the average citizen, were far more 
articulate than his tongue. I thought of him at the time as an unobtrusive 
young man who did not wish his silences interrupted. We respected his wish 
to be alone as we watched him across the cove in front of our house, and knew 
that soon he would be atiease in the sea. 

My husband, Clayton Hamilton (dramatic critic for several New York 
magazines), and I first met Eugene O'Neill in January, 1914, at the breakfast 
table of. Mrs. Rippin’s-boardinghouse where we were spending a week end. 
In accordance with his doctor’s orders after his release from a tuberculosis 
sanitarium, Eugene already had taken a frigid winter swim. He was staying 
at Mrs. Rippin’s, the most hospitable and economical place he could choose 
with the $8 weekly allowance granted him by his father, James O’Neill, the 
famous actor. His father considered even that much money badly spent, for 
he saw no future whatsoever for a son he then considered a wayward, worth- 
less wanderer, unable to settle down to anything. 

Mr. Hamilton’s acquaintance with the elder O’Neill had begun a few 
years earlier, when Richard Mansfield, the actor, had summoned Clayton to 
New London to assist in the preparation of Ibsen’s Peer Gynt. But Mansfield 
in all his glory did not consider the Irish O’Neill of sufficient stature to be 
invited to his formal parties at “The Grange” where, not having inherited 
a coat of arms, he had placed above the mantelpiece one of his own choosing 
—a pair of clasped hands bearing the French word maintenant, with its double 
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HASTINGS-WILLINGER 


This is the celebration scene in Desire Under the Elms. as In The Great God Brown O'Neill used masks of the 


presented last season at the Cleveland Play House. The Greek theatre to represent the faces his characters 


ancient 


show the 
unusual setting, depicting four rooms of the Cabot farm- world. This production oj last May was given by the Rehearsal 


house, was worked out by O'Neill and Robert Edmond Jones Club at Florence State College, Alabama. Gladys Shepard 


vho designed the original production at the off-Broadway directed. Pictured in Brown's library are Brown. Cybel. Mar- 
Greenwich Village Theatre in 1924 garet and Dion's mask 


meaning of “now” and “main tenant.” Mr. O’Neill owned a much less pretentious home, and it was there that 
my husband would spend comfortable hours with the actor who had played the Count of Monte Cristo in 
countless cities 

Mrs. Rippin was a “homely” soul in the English sense of the word. She never found the aitches she had 


dropped in her native cockney environment, and I remember her remarking in later years to my husband, 
who answered to the name of Ham 


“Mr. ’Am, you write about such nice people; Eugene’s are all so ’orrible 
that I don’t like his plays.” 


But her daughters took turns in typing Eugene’s first efforts, and in supplying 
the stamps to send them to potential producers. 
With these manuscripts Eugene came to our cottage one day and approached my husband with the ut- 


most trepidation, halting and hesitant in his speech, his eyes alone supplying the eloquence his tongue denied 


He wondered if Clayton would read them and give him advice on the construction of the one-act play. A 
few days later, having discovered embryonic talent, my husband suggested to Eugene that he study with 


George Baker, conductor of the noted 47 Workshop at Harvard. The chief difficulty was persuading James 
O’Neill to pay the tuition 


Clayton used all his eloquence in dealing with the old man who, after all, respected 
the judgment of a dramatic critic combined with that of family friend. Finally he was able to ¢hange the atti- 
tude of despair which the father long had held toward his wild, sea-roving, ineffectual son, into one of hope, 
and Clayton was given permission to write to Baker, endorsing his future pupil 

I often heard Clayton tell with amusement of a later encounter with the father at the Players’ bam: “Mr 
James O’Neill lived long enough,” he would say, “to see Beyond the Horizon on theystage, and when that play 
was awarded the Pulitzer Prize, he came to see me, all aglow with pride, ‘My.boy,’ he said, ‘my boy Bugene 
I always knew he had it in him! Remember how I always used to say’ that he would do something big some- 
day? People told me he was wild and good for nothing, but I always*knew he had it in him, didn’t I?’” 

Clayton never told Mr. O'Neill of his own quite different recollection. Eugene’s memory was better, and 
in a letter from Provincetown, Massachusetts, dated April 6,.€920, he wrote to my husband: 

“Ever since I read your fine tribute to Bevond ‘the Horizon in Vogue—forwarded to me by the family— 
I have wanted to try to express my deep gratitude tayou; but now that I’m ‘all set,’ pen in hand, I find I can’t 
—without slopping over. I would like to tell thé truth and say that what you have written makes me feel 
very humble, very much non sum dignus; Hut’/these statements are so connected in one’s mind with the usual 
blather of unblushing insincerity that.I despair of making them sound to you like truth. 

“Well, darn it, they are true inthis case; fer although, respecting your critical judgment as I do and 
always have done, your high verdict on my work might be humanly calculated to change the size of my hat 
—well, it hasn’t so far. Rather it makes me say to myself: ‘Now, by God, you’ve got to work! You don’t 
deserve this but you’ve’got to do work which shall deserve it!’ So the nearest I can come to defining the 
reaction your article produced in me is to say that I feel you have given me a star to shoot at— and I’ll promise 
to keep on shooting.” 

Five years*before, in April, 1915. my husband had reviewed Eugene’s first book of one-act plays entitled 
Thirst, which his father had had published at his own expense. The review follows: “This writer’s favor- 
itemood is one of horror. He deals with grim and ghastly situations that would become intolerable if they 
were protracted beyond the limits of a single sudden act. He seems to be familiar with the sea; for three of 
these five plays deal with terrors that attend the tragedy of shipwreck. He shows (continued on page 88) 
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the LONG wait 
tor godot 


Four of the principals in the first Amer- 
BY ican production of Waiting for Godot- 
in Miami in January—are represented 
in this series of caricatures. In front 
ALAN are Bert Lahr and Tom Ewell as the 
tramps Estragon and Vladimir; in the 
rear, Charles Weidman (left) as Lucky, 
LEVY and J. Scott Smart as Pozzo. Of this 
group only Lahr was in the cast which 
presented the work on Broadway be- 
ginning April 19. 


The history of Waiting for Godot is as puzzling 
as the play itself. In America it set off the weird- 
est chain of events of the 1955-56 season. The 
Samuel Beckett tragicomedy opened at the Coco- 
nut Grove Playhouse in Miami on January 3, was 
severely rapped by the critics, and closed, on 
schedule, on January 14. But subsequent engage- 
ments in Washington, Boston and Philadelphia 
were canceled. A booking of the Music Box in 
New York for a February 16 opening was revoked. 
The cast of five was paid off and disbanded. It 
seemed certain that Broadway always would be 
waiting for Godot—and not too anxiously. On 
April 19—with a new cast, new staging. but the 
identical script—Waiting for Godot opened at the 
John Golden Theatre in New York. Many scoffed, 
but several critics and small, earnest audiences 
beat the intellectual drums for it. 

Godot is an import from Europe, where it en- 
joyed a highly commercial notoriety. Reviews 
were not always cordial, but Godot had a sub- 
stantial original run in Paris, toured France, and 
scored in Rome, Helsinki, Frankfurt and London. 
Ten companies performed the play throughout 
Germany. 

I saw the play at the Criterion Theatre in Lon- 
don last fall. When the second-act curtain rose, at 
least 20 per cent of the audience had walked out. 
A few remained behind to heckle the players. 
Most of those who remained were disturbed, 
excited or absorbed by this strange, seemingly 
incomprehensible play. I was fascinated and de- 
pressed by Godot, and amazed by the audience. 
Since my return to America I’ve caught up with 
many broadway plays—including, I suspect, a 
few better ones than Godot—and forgotten most 
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of them, but Beckett’s play is still as haunting to 
me as it was that misty night in Piccadilly. 

“Nothing happens, nobody comes, nobody goes, 
it’s awful!” one of Beckett’s four major characters 
says. Jean Anouilh quoted this line when En 
Attendant Godot opened at a small theatre on the 
Boulevard Raspail in Paris one winter evening 
in 1952. “It is terrible,” he emphasized, but then 
he added: “I think the evening at the Babylone 
is as important as the premieére of Pirandello put 
on in Paris by Pitoeff in 1923.” 

Two tramps, Estragon and Vladimir, wait on a 
country road beneath a Daliesque tree for Godot 
to come. They talk about life, death, suicide and 
time; sometimes they try to tell jokes; and often 
they come close to beating each other. Both are 
miserable. Estragon’s shoes hurt, and a more per- 
sonal part of Vladimir hurts; and besides, they’ve 
been waiting a long time for Godot. Only two 
passers-by interrupt this morbid, two-man solilo- 
quy. They come on in each act. Pozzo is a noble- 
man and he is constantly whipping and tormenting 
his dumb slave Lucky. The slave dances and per- 
forms despite the leash around his neck, and when 
commanded to think, he suddenly speaks. It is a 
stammering, nonsensical and pathetic tirade that 
Lucky issues. At the end of the first act, a mes- 
senger tells the tramps that Godot will not come 
tonight. In the second act the tramps are back 
again the next day. At the end of the play, a mes- 
senger tells them Godot will not come tonight, 
either. They and you suspect Godot may never 
come—and they will always wait. Truly it is 
awful. 

Who or what is the unseen Godot? To some he 
is death; to others, life; to a few, nothing. To one 
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British critic, Kenneth Tynan, he is a “spiritual 
signpost.” To the director of the Miami produc- 
tion, Godot is the meaning of life. To the man sit- 
ting next to me in London, he was beauty. Harvey 
Breit of the New York Times Book Review said: 
“This is Hell, upper case—and lower case, too.” 
Then he added: “This is life.” In the same news- 
paper, drama critic Brooks Atkinson said: “It 
seems fairly certain that Godot stands for God.” 
Time’s reviewer wasn’t sure if Godot stands for 
God or man’s unconquerable hope. He wasn’t 
even sure if the play is “a philosophic depth bomb 
or a theatrical dud.” When the director of the 
first American production asked Beckett what the 
mysterious Godot symbolized, the playwright re- 
plied: “If I knew what Godot was, I would have 
said so.” 

Beckett himself is a fifty-year-old Irishman who 
now lives in France. He originally wrote Godot 
in French and later translated it into English. He 
is the author of several poetry volumes (Echo’s 


Bones, Whoroscope), some short stories and 


novels, including three recent novels in French: 
Molloy, Malone Meurt and L’Innomable. The 
excitement caused by Godot has awakened inter- 
est in Beckett’s prose, and Grove Press is publish- 
ing translations of his novels. If Beckett’s style 
bears a slight occasional resemblance to that of 
James Joyce, it is not completely coincidental; for 
a time Beckett was Joyce’s secretary. Atkinson 
said his style suggests Joyce—“pungent and fab- 
ulous’”—while his point of view suggests Jean- 
Paul Sartre—“bleak, dark, disgusted.” The Time 
reviewer, who wasn’t enthusiastic about Godot, 
found elements of Henry James’ The Turn of the 
Screw, Franz Kafka’s The Castle and Thornton 
Wilder’s The Skin of Our Teeth in Beckett’s 
“guessing game.” Godot, he said, offered warmth 
for such diverse spectators as the “believing 
Christian, doubting pessimist, left-winger and ex- 
istentialist.” Walter Kerr, who termed the play 
“a cerebral tennis match,” said in the New York 
Herald Tribune that it “can be read variously and 
furiously as Christian, existentialistic or merely 
stoic allegory.” When someone once tried to cate- 
gorize Beckett, the latter insisted: “I am neither 
pessimistic nor existentialist.” 

Both the Paris and London productions of Wait- 
ing for Godot were flukes, according to Alan 
Schneider, director of the ill-fated Miami produc- 
tion. Schneider inspected the Paris and London 
versions and later met Beckett in Paris. “The 
Paris production,” he reported, “was done in a 
very small theatre and, while it was popular, it 
didn’t set Paris on fire or anything. Why, only 
last year, I mentioned it to a French producer 
who’s the Paris equivalent of—say—Gilbert Mil- 
ler, and she’d never heard of Waiting for Godot. 
It always required a very special audience and 
it always had a very special audience in Europe. 
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It was a more sophisticated, more philosophical 
crowd than what you’d get in Miami or on Broad- 
way.” After seeing the play in Paris, Schneider 
tried to get the English rights but learned that 
Peter Glenville already had acquired them. Glen- 
ville saw the play as a vehicle for Ralph Richard- 
son and Alec Guinness, but according to Schneider 
“they all had cold feet.” Instead it was done in 
London with a cast of lesser-known actors, which 
Schneider considers an important secret of Godot’s 
London success. 

The London Godot treated the script as a tragi- 
comedy, while both American versions—particu- 
larly the Miami fiasco—played the same lines for 
comedy. In London most of the daily critics 
turned thumbs down on Godot when it first ap- 
peared. Sunday reviewers like Tynan and Harold 
Hobson gave it the support it needed, however. 
Tynan proudly proclaimed himself a “godotista”’ 
(italics his) and Hobson championed its “esoteric 
beauty.” He added: “It is bewildering. It is exas- 
perating. It is insidiously exciting.” And he con- 
cluded: “It will securely lodge in a corner of your 
mind as long as you live.” The Spectator termed 
it “a play of great power and skill” and a B.B.C. 
critic said “Godot is wonderfully, wonderfully 
successful—tremendously funny.” 

In Miami, however, critic Jack Anderson of the 
Herald found Godot neither funny nor successful 
He said he “almost felt sorry for the first-night 
audience,” which was “sandbagged by an allegory.” 
And the correspondent from Variety definitely 
proved no godotista. “The import from London,” 
he reported, “is a wearisome two-acter, aimless in 
plotting, devoid of excitement, an impossible 
guessing game containing little to keep a theatre- 
goer interested.” He found the casting ‘“‘a deplor- 
able waste of talent” and the script full of “double- 
talk inanities.” On opening night, fully 40 per 
cent of the audience concurred and walked out on 
the play. For two weeks Miami cabbies referred 
to the Coconut Grove Playhouse as the place 
where they picked up their fares after the first act. 

I felt like an undertaker when I launched my 
investigation of the apparent American demise of 
Godot in Miami. Three days after the first produc- 
tion folded, I telephoned Tom Ewell in Greenwich, 
Connecticut. Ewell, who previously had been 
identified with The Seven Year Itch on stage and 
screen,.was Vladimir during the two weeks in 
Miami. He and Bert Lahr, who played Estragon, 
were starred. Lahr was the only member of this 
cast retained for the Broadway resuscitation of 
Godot. Ewell was replaced by E. G. Marshall. 
“I'd rather not talk about it,” Ewell said. “I’m 
terribly upset.” He sounded terribly upset. He 
added: “Godot is one of the great plays of our 
time; it still is. I think it’s the most universal 
play of the last twenty years.” Then what went 
wrong? Ewell wasn’t sure. He thought it might 
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have been the choice of Miami as the break-in 
point. He said he conceived of Godot’s setting as 
“the limbo between life and death.” Fashionable 
Miami, during the winter vacation season, is the 
last place to depict such an existence, Ewell 
suggested. 

Michael Myerberg, the American producer of 
Waiting for Godot, has a reputation in the theatre 
as an explorer of the unusual. Godot belongs in 
the company of such previous Myerberg ventures 
as a dance-pantomime version of Voltaire’s Can- 
dide; the original production of Thornton Wilder’s 
The Skin of Our Teeth; the Chinese Lute Song 
with Mary Martin; an opera about race relations 
called The Barrier; and a movie version of Hansel 
and Gretel which featured an electronically con- 
trolled puppet. 

Myerberg is an angular, shrewd man. As soon 
as I walked into his office in January, he told me 
what had gone wrong in Miami. “It was my fault,” 
Myerberg said. “A play of ideas on such a deep 
intellectual level must be restricted to a small 
canvas for simplicity’s sake. You can’t do that 
with stars like Lahr and Ewell. Bert and Tommy 
played hell out of it, but people came expecting 
laughs, not ideas.” After reading Godot forty 
times and seeing it at least fifteen times, Myerberg 
feels the play was not properly acted or directed 
in London. But he admitted that in Miami he 
went too far in the opposite direction. “I accented 
the wrong things in trying to illuminate corners 
of the text that were left in shadow in the London 
production,” he said. Part of the Miami audience 
hated the play, Myerberg added, because they 
identified themselves with the two tramps. “They, 
too, are waiting for Godot. Their life has no mean- 
ing, no purpose, despite wealth and position.” 

I asked why he had produced the play. “To 
make money,” Myerberg replied. “It made money 
everywhere else it was produced. It can make 
money here. And when I do it again, I’m not go- 
ing to change the script. Every revision we tried 
proved to be false.” I asked him if he thought 
Broadway would accept a play Miami rejected. 
He told me the exploitation in Florida had been 
a mistake that wouldn’t be repeated up North. 
Godot was billed in Miami as “the laugh hit of 
four continents,” and audiences came expecting 
The Seven Year Itch and Harvey. The next time 
—and he alone was sure there would be a “next 
time”—he promised not to aim for popular appeal. 
He said the audience is part of this play, and its 
reaction contributes to the theme. “If we have 
fifty people in the theatre who shouldn’t be there, 
who buy tickets expecting a different kind of play, 
it can destroy the whole performance,” he said. 
“T intend to do it again as soon as I possibly can, 
in such a way that the Broadway public will know 
what it’s getting.” 

While Godot appeared doomed theatrically, it 
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was doing well on one part of Broadway. That 
was the Grove Press, on the second floor of a 
building on downtown Broadway. The publishing 
house had sold out its original $4.75 edition of the 
play. In February Waiting for Godot appeared as 
a $1 paperback, and its first printing of five thou- 
sand copies sold out before publication. Alan 
Schneider, just back from directing the Miami 
Godot, said he knew why the book was selling 
well: “Partly, it’s supposed to be dirty. Partly, 
it’s being taken up by the avant-garde, new- 
directions psychology. I’m not an avant-garde 
man. I just think it’s a fine play.” 

The idea that the play was dirty irked Schnei- 
der. Some accusations of smuttiness had been 
leveled in Miami. There are some sexual and 
genital references in Godot, he said, but they are 
only in proportion to the part these aspects play 
in life, and in smaller proportion to the part they 
play in conversation. “It is much less dirty than 
The Seven Year Itch,” Schneider said. “The para- 
dox is that the men who said it was dirty were the 
ones you’d find enjoying a girly show and other 
fleshy pleasures of life the most—such as night 
club columnists.” 

Schneider is an intense young man who isn’t 
having any employment problems. Ever since he 
drew all the inherent theatrical values—and then 
some—out of Anastasia, Schneider has been in 
demand. Five days after the first Godot folded, 
he was busy casting a new comedy. He was un- 
available for Myerberg’s second try at Godot. 
When I visited Schneider’s office, I learned why 


he is known as a director’s director. He seemed 
to have wrestled with every aspect of every situ- 


ation; and if he hadn’t, he was ready to. Even the 
most one-dimensional question—“What is Godot?” 
—drew a 3-D or 4-D answer: “Godot means cer- 
tainty. Night means death. It shows the nullity 
of life and it means nothing. In awareness that 
there is no meaning to life, there is meaning.” The 
question of meaning particularly interests Schnei- 
der; last summer he staged a revival of The Skin 
of Our Teeth, another “difficult” play. “Not un- 
derstanding a play like that is like not understand- 
ing a lamp,” he said. “You turn it on; that’s all 
there is to it. I'll concede it’s an easier play than 
Godot, and people aren’t going to walk out on 
Helen Hayes and Mary Martin even if they’re 
having a bad time. The interesting thing is that 
children don’t have any trouble with either play. 
I asked some of them who were ushering what 
Godot meant, and it was crystal-clear to them. 
For adults, it should be seen three or four times 
if they want the meaning.” Here Schneider smiled 
and added: “Since they’re not going to do that, 
they should abandon themselves to its rhythmical 
tonal sense. You don’t have to understand a sym- 
phony fully to like it.” 

In early April, an (continued on page 96) 
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waiting for godot 
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formed (as En Attendant Godot) at the Théatre y 
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first produced in New York by Michael Meyerberg 
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the John Golden Theatre on the night of April 19, 
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VLADIMIR (DIDI) E. G. Marshall 
LUCKY Alvin Epstein 
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Directed by Herbert Berghof 
Scenery by Louis Kennel 
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ACT ONE 


A country road. A tree 
Evening. 


ESTRAGON, sitting on a low mound, is 
trying to take off his boot. He pulls at 
it with both hands, panting. He gives 
up, exhausted, rests, tries again. As 


before 
Enter VLADIMIR. 


ESTRAGON: Nothing 


(giving up again) 
to be done 


VLADIMIR: (advancing with short, stiff 
strides, legs wide apart). I'm beginning 
to come round to that opinion. All my 
life I've tried to put it from me, saying, 
Vladimir, be reasonable, you haven't 
yet tried everything. And I resumed 
the struggle. (He broods, musing on the 
ESTRAGON.) So 


struggle. Turning to 


there you are again. 
ESTRAGON: Am I? 


VLADIMIR: I’m glad to see you back. I 


thought you were gone for ever. 


ESTRAGON: Me too. 


VLADIMIR: Together again at last! We'll 
have to celebrate this. But how? (He 
reflects.) Get up till I embrace you. 


ESTRAGON: (irritably). Not now, not 


now 

VLADIMIR: (hurt, coldly). May one in- 
quire where His Highness spent the 
night? 

ESTRAGON: In a ditch. 

VLADIMIR: (admiringly). A ditch! Where? 


ESTRAGON: 
there. 


(without gesture). Over 


VLADIMIR: And they didn’t beat you? 


ESTRAGON: Beat me? Certainly they beat 
me. 


VLADIMIR: The same lot as usual? 
ESTRAGON: The same? I don’t know. 


VLADIMIR: When I think of it .. . all 
these years ... but for me. . . where 
would you be .. . (Decisively.) Yod 
be nothing more than a little heap of 
bones at the present minute, no doubt 


about it 


ESTRAGON: And what of it? 


VLADIMIR: (gloomily). It’s too much for 
one man. (Pause. Cheerfully.) On the 
other hand what’s the good of losing 
heart now, that’s what I say. We should 
have thought of it a million years ago. 
in the nineties. 


ESTRAGON: Ah stop blathering and help 
me off with this bloody thing. 


VLADIMIR: Hand in hand from the top 
of the Eiffel Tower, among the first. We 
were respectable in those days. Now 
it’s too late. They wouldn't even let us 
up. (ESTRAGON tears at his boot.) What 
are you doing? 
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ESTRAGON: Taking off my boot. Did that 
never happen to you? 


VLADIMIR: Boots must be taken off every 
day, I’m tired telling you that. Why 
don’t you listen to me? 


ESTRAGON: (feebly). Help me! 


VLADIMIR: It hurts? 


ESTRAGON: (angrily). Hurts! He wants 


to know if it hurts! 


VLADIMIR: (angrily). No one ever suf- 
fers but you. I don’t count. I'd like to 
hear what you'd say if you had what 


I have. 
ESTRAGON: It hurts? 


VLADIMIR: (angrily). Hurts! He wants to 
know if it hurts! 


ESTRAGON: (pointing). You might but- 
ton it all the same. 


VLADIMIR: (stooping). True. (He but- 
tons his fly.) Never neglect the little 


things of life. 


ESTRAGON: What do you expect, you 


always wait till the last moment. 


VLADIMIR: (musingly). The last moment 
(He meditates.) Hope deferred 

maketh the something sick, who said 

that? 

ESTRAGON: Why don’t you help me? 


VLADIMIR: Sometimes I feel it coming 
all the same. Then I go all queer. (He 
takes off his hat, peers inside it, feels 
about inside it, shakes it, puts it on 
again.) How shall I say? Relieved and 
at the same time . . . (he searches for 
the word) . appalled (With empha- 
sis.) AP-PALLED. (He takes off his 
hat again, peers inside it.) Funny. (He 
knocks on the crown as though to dis- 
lodge a foreign body, peers into it again. 
puts it on again.) Nothing to be done 
(ESTRAGON with a supreme effort suc- 
ceeds in pulling off his boot. He peers 
inside it, feels about inside it, turns it 
upside down, shakes it, looks on the 
ground to see if anything has fallen 
out, finds nothing, feels inside it again, 
staring sightlessly before him.) Well? 


ESTRAGON: Nothing. 


VLADIMIR: Show. 
ESTRAGON: There’s nothing to show. 


VLADIMIR: Try and put it on again. 


ESTRAGON: (examining his foot). I'll air 
it for a bit. 


VLADIMIR: There’s man all over for you, 
blaming on his boots the faults of his 
feet. (He takes off his hat again, peers 
inside it, feels about inside it, knocks 
on the crown, blows into it, puts it on 
again.) This is getting alarming. (Si- 
lence. VLADIMIR deep in thought, ESTRA- 
GON pulling at his toes.) One of the 
thieves was saved. (Pause.) It’s a rea- 
sonable percentage. (Pause.) Gogo 


ESTRAGON: What? 


VLADIMIR: Suppose we repented. 


ESTRAGON: Repented what? 


VLADIMIR: Oh (He reflects.) We 
wouldn’t have to go into the details. 


ESTRAGON: Our being born? 


(VLADIMIR breaks into a hearty laugh 
which he immediately stifles, his hand 
pressed to his pubis, his face con- 
torted.) 


VLADIMIR: One daren’t even laugh any 
more. 


ESTRAGON: Dreadful privation. 


VLADIMIR: Merely smile. (He smiles 
suddenly from ear to ear, keeps smil- 
ing, ceases as suddenly.) It’s not the 
Nothing to be 


same thing. done. 


(Pause.) Gogo. 

ESTRAGON: (irritably). What is it? 
VLADIMIR: Did you ever read the Bible? 
ESTRAGON: The Bible .. . (He reflects.) 
I must have taken a look at it. 
VLADIMIR: Do you remember the Gos- 
pels? 


ESTRAGON: I remember the maps of the 
Holy Land. Coloured they were. Very 
pretty. The Dead Sea was pale blue. 
The very look of it made me thirsty. 
That’s where we'll go, I used to say, 
that’s where we'll go for our honey- 
moon. We'll swim. We'll be happy. 


VLADIMIR: You should have been a poet. 


ESTRAGON: I was. (Gesture towards his 
rags.) Isn’t that obvious? 


( Silence.) 


VLADIMIR: Where was 1... 
foot? 


How's your 


ESTRAGON: Swelling visibly. 


vLapImir: Ah yes, the two thieves. Do 
you remember the story? 

ESTRAGON: No. 

VLADIMIR: Shall I tell it to you? 
ESTRAGON: No. 


VLADIMIR: It’ll pass the time. (Pause.) 
Two thieves, crucified at the same time 
as our Saviour. One— 


ESTRAGON: Our what? 


VLADIMIR: Our Saviour. Two thieves. 
One is supposed to have been saved 
and the other .. . (he searches for the 
contrary of saved) . damned. 


ESTRAGON: Saved from what? 
VLADIMIR: Hell. 


ESTRAGON: 
move.) 


I'm going. (He does not 


VLADIMIR: And yet (pause) 
how is it—this is not boring you I hope 
—how is it that of the four Evangelists 


only one speaks of a thief being saved. 
The four of them were there—or there- 
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abouts—and only one speaks of a thief 
being saved. (Pause.) Come on, Didi. 
return the ball, can’t you, once in a 
way? 


ESTRAGON: (with exaggerated enthusi- 
asm). I find this really most extraordi- 


narily interesting 


VLADIMIR: One out of four. Of the other 
three two don’t mention any thieves at 
all and the third says that both of them 
abused him 

ESTRAGON: Who? 

VLADIMIR: What? 


ESTRAGON: What’s all this about? Abused 
who? 

VLADIMIR: The Saviour 

ESTRAGON: Why? 


VLADIMIR: 
them. 


Because he wouldn't save 


ESTRAGON: From hell? 

VLADIMIR: Imbecile! From death. 
ESTRAGON: I thought you said hell. 
VLADIMIR: From death, from death. 
ESTRAGON: Well what of it? 


VLADIMIR: Then the two of them must 
have been damned. 


ESTRAGON: And why not? 


VLADIMIR: But one of the four says that 
one of the two was saved. 


VLADIMIR: This is getting alarming. One 
of the thieves was saved. It's a reason- 
able percentage. 


(E.G. Marshall—New York production) 


ESTRAGON: Well? They don’t agree and 
that’s all there is to it 


VLADIMIR: But all four were there. And 
only one speaks of a thief being saved 
Why believe him rather than the others? 


ESTRAGON: Who believes him? 


VLADIMIR: Everybody. It’s the only ver- 
sion they know. 


ESTRAGON: People are bloody ignorant 
apes. 


(He rises painfully, goes limping to 
extreme left, halts, gazes into dis- 
tance off with his hand screening his 
eyes, turns, goes to extreme right, 
gazes into distance. VLADIMIR watches 
him, then goes and picks up the boot, 


peers into it, drops it hastily.) 
VLADIMIR: Pah! 


(He spits. ESTRAGON moves to center, 
halts with his back to auditorium.) 


ESTRAGON: Charming spot. (He turns, 
advances to front, halts facing audi- 
torium.) Inspiring prospects. (He turns 
to VLADIMIR.) Let’s go. 


VLADIMIR: We can’t 
ESTRAGON: Why not? 
VLADIMIR: We're waiting for Godot. 


ESTRAGON: (despairingly). Ah! (Pause.) 
You're sure it was here? 


VLADIMIR: What? 
ESTRAGON: That we were to wait. 


VLADIMIR: He said by the tree. (They 
look at the tree.) Do you see any 
others? 


ESTRAGON: What is it? 

VLADIMIR: I don’t know. A willow 
ESTRAGON: Where are the leaves? 
VLADIMIR: It must be dead. 
ESTRAGON: No more weeping 


VLADIMIR: Or perhaps it’s not the season 


ESTRAGON 
bush. 


Looks to me more like a 


VLADIMIR: A shrub. 
ESTRAGON: A bush. 


VLADIMIR: A— 
ing? That we've come to the wrong 


What are you insinuat- 


place? 
ESTRAGON: He should be here 


VLADIMIR: He didn’t say for sure he'd 
come. 


ESTRAGON: And if he doesn’t come? 
VLADIMIR: We'll come back to-morrow 


ESTRAGON: And then the day after to- 
morrow 
VLADIMIR: Possibly 
ESTRAGON: And so on 
VLADIMIR: The point is 


ESTRAGON: Until he comes 


VLADIMIR: You're merciless. 


ESTRAGON: We came here yesterday 
VLADIMIR: Ah no, there you're mistaken 
ESTRAGON: What did we do yesterday? 
VLADIMIR: What did we do yesterday? 
ESTRAGON: Yes 


VLADIMIR: Why (Angrily.) Nothing 


is certain when you're about. 
ESTRAGON: In my opinion we were here 


VLADIMIR: (looking round). You recog- 


nize the place? 
ESTRAGON: I didn’t say that. 
VLADIMIR: Well? 
ESTRAGON: That makes no difference. 


All the same that tree 
(turning towards auditorium) that 
bog 


VLADIMIR 


ESTRAGON: You're sure it was this eve- 


ning? 
VLADIMIR: What? 
ESTRAGON: That we were to wait. 


VLADIMIR 
I think. 


He said Saturday. (Pause.) 


ESTRAGON: You think. 


VLADIMIR: I must have made a note of 
it. (He fumbles in his pockets, bursting 


with miscellaneous rubbish.) 


ESTRAGON: (very insidious). But what 
Saturday? And is it Saturday? Is it not 
rather Sunday? (Pause.) Or Monday? 
(Pause.) Or Friday? 


VLADIMIR: (looking wildly about him, 
as though the date was inscribed in the 


landscape). It’s not possible! 
ESTRAGON: Or Thursday? 
VLADIMIR: What'’ll we do? 


ESTRAGON: If he came yesterday and we 
weren't here you may be sure he won't 
come again to-day. 


VLADIMIR: But you say we were here 


yesterday 


ESTRAGON: I may be mistaken. (Pause.) 
Let’s stop talking for a minute, do you 
mind? 


VLADIMIR: (feebly). All right. (esTRa- 
GON sits down on the mound. VLADIMIR 
paces agitatedly to and fro, halting 
from time to time to gaze into distance 
off. ESTRAGON falls asleep. VLADIMIR halts 
finally before esTRAGON.) Gogo! 
GOGO! 


(ESTRAGON wakes with a start.) 


Gogo! 


ESTRAGON: (restored to the horror of his 


situation). I was asleep! (Despairingly.) 


Why will you never let me sleep? 


vLApDIMIR: I felt lonely. 


ESTRAGON: I had a dream. 
VLADIMIR: Don't tell me! 


ESTRAGON: I dreamt that 





VLADIMIR: DON’T TELL ME! 


ESTRAGON: (gestures towards the uni- 


verse). This one is enough for you? 
(Silence.) It’s not nice of you, Didi. 
Who am I to tell my private nightmares 


to if I can’t tell them to you? 


VLADIMIR: Let them remain private. You 
know I can’t bear that. 


ESTRAGON: (coldly). There are times 
when I wonder if it wouldn't be better 


for us to part 


VLADIMIR: You wouldn’t go far 


ESTRAGON: That would be too bad, really 
too bad. (Pause.) Wouldn't it, Didi, be 
really too bad? (Pause.) When you 
think of the beauty of the way. (Pause). 
And the goodness of the wayfarers 
(Pause. Wheedling.) Wouldn't it, Didi? 


VLADIMIR: Calm yourself 


ESTRAGON: (voluptuously). Calm 

calm The English say cawm. 
(Pause.) You know the story of the 
Englishman in the brothel? 


VLADIMIR: Yes 
ESTRAGON: Tell it to me. 
VLADIMIR: Ah stop it! 


ESTRAGON: An Englishman having drunk 
a little more than usual proceeds to a 
brothel. The bawd asks him if he wants 
a fair one, a dark one or a red-haired 
one. Go on 


vLApImMir: STOP IT! 


(Exit vLapimirR hurriedly. ESTRAGON 
gets up and follows him as far as the 
limit of the stage. Gestures of ESTRA- 
Gon like those of a spectator encour- 
aging a pugilist. Enter viapimir. He 
brushes past ESTRAGON, crosses the 


stage with bowed head 


ESTRAGON 
takes a step toward him, halts.) 


ESTRAGON (gently). You wanted to 
speak to me? (Silence. ESTRAGON takes 
a step forward.) You had something to 
say to me? (Silence. Another step for- 


ward.) Didi 


VLADIMIR: (without turning). I’ve noth- 


ing to say to you. 


ESTRAGON: (step forward). You're an- 
gry? (Silence. Step forward.) Forgive 
me. (Silence. Step forward. ESTRAGON 
lays his hand on viapimir’s shoulder.) 
Come, Didi. (Silence.) Give me your 
hand. (vLapimir half turns.) Embrace 
me! (VLADIMIR stiffens.) Don’t be stub- 
born! (VLADIMIR softens. They embrace. 
ESTRAGON recoils.) You stink of garlic! 


VLADIMIR: It’s for the kidneys. (Silence. 
ESTRAGON looks attentively at the tree.) 
What do we do now? 


ESTRAGON: Wait. 
VLADIMIR: Yes, but while waiting. 


ESTRAGON: What about hanging our- 


selves? 
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VLADIMIR: Hmm. It’d give us an erec- 
tion 
ESTRAGON: (highly excited). An erec- 
tion! 

VLADIMIR: With all that follows. Where 
it falls mandrakes grow. That’s why 
they shriek when you pull them up 
Did you not know that? 

ESTRAGON: Let’s hang ourselves imme- 
diately! 
VLADIMIR: From a bough? (They go 
towards the tree.) I wouldn't trust it 
ESTRAGON: We can always try. 
VLADIMIR: Go ahead. 
ESTRAGON: After you. 
VLADIMIR: No no, you first. 


ESTRAGON: Why me? 

VLADIMIR: You're lighter than I am. 
ESTRAGON: Just so! 

VLADIMIR: I don’t understand. 


ESTRAGON: Use your intelligence, can’t 


you? 


(VLADIMIR uses his intelligence.) 


VLADIMIR 
dark 


(finally). I remain in the 


ESTRAGON: This is how it is. (He re- 
flects.) The bough .. . the bough . 
(Angrily.) Use your head, can’t you? 
VLADIMIR: You’re my only hope. 


ESTRAGON: (with effort). Gogo light 
bough not break Gogo dead. Didi 
heavy bough break — Didi alone 


Whereas 
VLADIMIR: I hadn't thought of that. 


ESTRAGON: If it hangs you it'll hang 
anything 


VLADIMIR: But am I heavier than you? 


ESTRAGON: So you tell me. I don’t know 


There’s an even chance. Or nearly. 


VLADIMIR: Well? What do we do? 


ESTRAGON: Don’t let’s do anything. It’s 


safer. 
VLADIMIR: Let’s wait and see what he 
says. 

ESTRAGON: Who? 

VLADIMIR: Godot. 

ESTRAGON: Good idea. 


VLADIMIR: Let’s wait till we know ex- 


actly how we stand. 


ESTRAGON: On the other hand it might 
be better to strike the iron before it 
freezes. 


VLADIMIR: I’m curious to hear what he 
has to offer. Then we'll take it or leave 
it. 


ESTRAGON: What exactly did we ask him 


for? 


VLADIMIR: Were you not there? 


ESTRAGON: I can’t have been listening. 


VLADIMIR: He said by the tree. Do 
you see any others? 


ESTRAGON: What is it? 
VLADIMIR: | don't know. A willow. 
ESTRAGON: Where are the leaves? 
VLADIMIR: It must be dead. 
ESTRAGON: No more weeping. 


(Peter Woodthorpe, Paul Daneman— 
London production) 


VLADIMIR: Oh . Nothing very definite 
ESTRAGON: A kind of prayer 

VLADIMIR: Precisely 

ESTRAGON: A vague supplication 
VLADIMIR: Exactly. 

ESTRAGON: And what did he reply? 
VLADIMIR: That he'd see. 


ESTRAGON: That he couldn't promise 


anything. 


VLADIMIR: That he’d have to think it 


over. 

ESTRAGON: In the quiet of his home. 
VLADIMIR: Consult his family. 
ESTRAGON: His friends. 

VLADIMIB: His agents. 

ESTRAGON: His correspondents. 
VLADIMIR: His books. 

ESTRAGON: His bank account. 
VLADIMIR: Before taking a decision. 
ESTRAGON: It’s the normal thing. 
VLADIMIR: Is it not? 


ESTRAGON: I think it is. 


VLADIMIR: I think so too. 
( Silence.) 


ESTRAGON: (anxious). And we? 


VLADIMIR: I beg your pardon? 





ESTRAGON: I said, And we? 


VLADIMIR: I don’t understand. 
ESTRAGON: Where do we come in? 
VLADIMIR: Come in? 

ESTRAGON: Take your time. 


VLADIMIR: Come in? On our hands and 


knees. 
ESTRAGON: As bad as that? 


VLADIMIR: Your Worship wishes to as- 


sert his prerogatives? 
ESTRAGON: We've no rights any more? 


(Laugh of vLapimir, stiffled as before 
less the smile.) 


VLADIMIR: You’d make me laugh if it 
wasn’t prohibited. 


ESTRAGON: We've lost our rights? 


VLADIMIR: 
them. 


(Silence. They 


arms dangling, heads sunk, sagging 


(distinctly). We got rid of 


remain motionless 


at the knees.) 


ESTRAGON: (feebly). We're not tied? 


(Pause.) We're not 


VLADIMIR: Listen! 


(They listen, grotesquely rigid.) 


ESTRAGON: I hear nothing 


VLADIMIR: Hsst! (They listen. ESTRAGON 
loses his balance, almost falls. He 
clutches the arm of VLADIMIR who tot- 
ters. They listen, huddied together.) 


Nor I 


(Sighs of relief. They relax and 


separate.) 


ESTRAGON: You gave me a fright 
I thought it was he 


Who? 


VLADIMIR 
ESTRAGON 


VLADIMIR: Godot 


ESTRAGON: Pah! The wind in the reeds 


VLADIMIR: I could have sworn I heard 


shouts 
ESTRAGON: And why would he shout? 
VLADIMIR: At his horse 

(Silence.) 


ESTRAGON: (violently). I'm hungry! 


VLADIMIR: Do you want a carrot? 


ESTRAGON: Is that all there is? 


VLADIMIR: I might have some turnips 


ESTRAGON: Give me a carrot. (VLADIMIR 
rummages tn his pockets, takes out a 
turnip and gives it to ESTRAGON who 
takes a bite out of it. Angrily.) It’s a 
turnip! 


VLADIMIR: Oh pardon! I could have 
sworn it was a carrot. (He rummages 
agam in his pockets, finds nothing but 
turnips.) All that’s turnips. (He rum- 
mages.) You must have eaten the last 
(He rummages.) Wait, I have it. (He 
brings out a .carrot and gives it to ES- 
TRAGON.) There, dear fellow. (ESTRAGON 
wipes the carrot on his sleeve and be- 
gins to eat it.) Make it last, that’s the 
end of them 


ESTRAGON (chewing). I asked you a 


question 


VLADIMIR: Ah 


ESTRAGON: Did you reply? 


VLADIMIR: Wait, | have it. There, dear fellow. 
Make it last, that's the end of them. 


(Bert Lahr, E. G. Marshall—New York production) 


VLADIMIR: How’s the carrot? 
ESTRAGON: It’s a carrot 


VLADIMIR: So much the better, so much 
the better. (Pause.) What was it you 
wanted to know? 


ESTRAGON: I’ve forgotten. (Chews.) 
That’s what annoys me. (He looks at 
the carrot appreciatively, dangles it be- 
tween finger and thumb.) I'll never for- 
cet this carrot. (He sucks the end of it 
meditatively.) Ah yes, now I remember 


VLADIMIR: Well? 


ESTRAGON: (his mouth full, vacuously) 
We're not tied? 


VLADIMIR: I don’t hear a word you're 


saying 


ESTRAGON: (chews, swallows). I'm ask- 


ing you if we're tied 
VLADIMIR: Tied? 
ESTRAGON: Ti-ed 
VLADIMIR: How do you mean tied? 


ESTRAGON: Down 


VLADIMIR: But to whom? By whom? 
ESTRAGON: To your man 


VLADIMIR: To Godot? Tied to Godot! 
What an idea! No question of it 
(Pause.) For the moment. 


ESTRAGON: His name is Godot? 


VLADIMIR: I think so 


ESTRAGON: Fancy that. (He raises what 
remains of the carrot by the stub of 
leaf. twirls it before his eyes.) Funny, 


the more you eat the worse it gets 
VLADIMIR: With me it’s just the opposite 


ESTRAGON: In other words? 


VLADIMIR: I get used to the muck as I 


go along 


ESTRAGON: (after prolonged reflection) 


Is that the opposite? 


VLADIMIR: Question of temperament 


ESTRAGON: Of character 

VLADIMIR: Nothing you can do about it 
ESTRAGON: No use struggling 

VLADIMIR: One is what one is 


ESTRAGON: No use wriggling 


VLADIMIR: The essential doesn’t change 


ESTRAGON: Nothing to be done. (He 
proffers the remains of the carrot to 


VLADIMIR.) Like to finish it? 


(A terrible cry, close at hand. EsTRA- 
GON drops the carrot. They remain 
motionless, then together make a 
sudden rush towards the wings. Es- 


TRAGON stops halfway, runs back, picks 


up the carrot, stuffs it in his pocket. 


runs to rejoin VLADIMIR who is wait- 
ing for him, stops again, runs back 
picks up his boot, runs to rejou 


VLADIMIR. Huddled together, shoulders 





hunched, cringing away from the 


menace, they wait 


Enter 
LucKY by 


POZZO and LUCKY. POZZO drives 


means of a rope passed 


around his neck, so that Lucky is the 


first to enter followed by the rope 
which is long enough to let him reach 
the middle of the stage before Pozzo 
appears. LUCKY carries a heavy bag, 
a folding stool, a picnic basket and a 


greatcoat, POzzO a whip.) 


pozzo: (off). On! 
They 
before VLADIMIR and ES- 
TRAGON and exit. Pozzo at the sight of 
The 


rope tautens. Pozzo jerks at it violently.) 
Back! 


(Crack of whip 


POZZO appears cross the stage 


LUCKY passes 


VLADIMIR and ESTRAGON stops short 


(Noise of tucky falling with all his 
VLADIMIR and ESTRAGON turn 
towards him, half wishing half fear- 


ing to go to his assistance 


bagcage 


VLADIMIR takes a step towards LUCKY, 


ESTRAGON holds him 


back by the 


sleeve.) 


VLADIMIR: Let me go! 


ESTRAGON: Stay where you are! 


pozzo: Be careful! He’s wicked. (vLapI- 
MIR and ESTRAGON turn towards POZZO.) 


With strangers 


ESTRAGON: (undertone) 


Is that him? 


VLADIMIR: Who? 


ESTRAGON (trying to remember the 


name ) Er 


VLADIMIR: Godot? 


Yes 


ESTRAGON 


Pozzo: I present myself: Pozzo 


VLADIMIR: (to ESTRAGON). Not at all! 


ESTRAGON: He said Godot 
VLADIMIR 


Not at all! 


ESTRAGON 
not Mr 


(timidly, to 
Godot, Sir? 


Pozzo). You're 


Pozzo: (terrifying voice). I am Pozzo! 


(Silence.) Pozzo! (Silence.) Does that 
name mean nothing to you? (Silence.) 


I say does that name mean nothing to 
you? 


(VLADIMIR and ESTRAGON look at each 
other questioningly.) 


ESTRAGON: (pretending to search). Bozzo 


Bozzo 


VLADIMIR: (ditto). Pozzo Pozzo 


POZZO 


PPPOZZZO! 


ESTRAGON: Ah! Pozzo . 


. let me see . 
Pozzo 


VLADIMIR: Is it Pozzo or Bozzo? 


ESTRAGON: Pozzo . no 


I'm afraid 


I no I don’t seem to 


(Pozzo advances threateningly.) 


VLADIMIR: (conciliating). I once knew a 
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POZZO: On! 


VLADIMIR: 


Back! 
Let me go! 


ESTRAGON: Stay where you are! 


POZZO: Be careful! 


He's wicked. With strangers. 


(Timothy Bateson, Peter Bull, Peter Woodthorpe 


Paul Daneman 


called 
the clap 


family 


Gozzo. The mother had 


ESTRAGON: (hastily). We're not from 


these parts, Sir 


POZZO You are human be- 
(He 
As far as one can see 
takes off his glasses.) Of the 
(He 


enormous laugh.) Of the same species 


(halting) 


ings none the less puts on his 


(He 


Same 


glasses ) 


species as myself bursts into an 


as Pozzo! Made in God’s image! 


VLADIMIR: Well you see 


POZZO Who is Godot? 


(peremptory ) 
ESTRAGON: Godot? 
Pozzo: You took me for Godot. 


VLADIMIR 
Sir 


Oh no, Sir, not for an instant 


Pozzo: Who is he? 


Oh he’s a 


acquaintance 


VLADIMIR .. he’s a kind of 


ESTRAGON: Nothing of the 


hardly know him. 


True 


very well . 


kind, we 


VLADIMIR we don’t know him 


but all the same . 


ESTRAGON I wouldn't 


him if I saw him. 


Personally even 


know 


pozzo: You took me for him 


ESTRAGON (recoiling 
That’s to say 
the dusk 


I confess 


before Pozzo) 

you understand 
the strain waiting 
I imagined .. . for 
a second... 


Pozzo: Waiting? So you were waiting 


for him? 
VLADIMIR: Well you see 

pozzo: Here? On my land? 

VLADIMIR: We didn’t intend any harm 


ESTRAGON: We meant well. 


London production) 


Pozzo: The road is free to all 


VLADIMIR: That’s how we looked at it. 


Pozzo: It’s a 


disgrace. But there you 


are 


ESTRAGON: Nothing we can do about it 


POZZO: (with 


magnanimous gesture). 
Let’s say no more about it. (He jerks 
the rope.) Up pig! (Pause.) 
time he drops he falls asleep. (Jerks 
(Noise of LUCKY 
getting up and picking up his baggage. 
POZZO Back! (Enter 
Lucky backwards.) Stop! (Lucky stops.) 
Turn! (Lucky turns. To VLADIMIR and 
ESTRAGON, affably.) Gentlemen, I am 
happy to have met you. (Before their 
incredulous expression.) Yes yes, sin- 
cerely happy. (He jerks the rope.) 
Closer! (LucKy advances.) Stop! (LUCKY 
stops.) Yes, the road seems long when 
one journeys all alone for ... (he 
consults his watch) ... yes... (he 


Every 


the rope.) Up hog! 


jerks the rope.) 


calculates) yes, six hours, that’s 
right, six hours on end, and never a 
soul in sight. (To Lucky.) Coat! (LucKYy 
puts down the bag, advances, gives the 
coat, goes back to his place, takes up 
the bag.) Hold that! (Pozzo holds out 


the whip. Lucky advances and, both his 


hands being occupied, takes the whip 
in his 


back to his 
place. Pozzo begins to put on his coat. 
Coat! (Lucky puts down bag, 
basket and stool, advances, helps Pozzo 


mouth, then goes 


stops.) 


on with his coat, goes back to his place 
and takes up bag, basket and stool.) 
Touch of autumn in the air this eve- 
ning. (Pozzo finishes buttoning his coat, 
stoops, inspects himself, straightens up.) 
Whip! 
snatches the 
LUCKY 


(LucKY advances, stoops, POZZO 


whip from his mouth, 
back to his Yes, 
gentlemen, I cannot go for long without 


goes place.) 
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POZZO: | am Pozzo! Pozzo! Does that name mean nothing to you? 


(Paul Daneman, Peter Woodthorpe, Peter Bull, 
Timothy Bateson—London production) 


the society of my likes (he puts on his 
glasses and looks at the two likes) 
even when the likeness is an imperfect 
one. (He takes off his glasses.) Stool! 
(LucKY puts down bag and basket, 
advances, opens stool, puts it down 
goes back to his place, takes up bag 
and basket.) Closer! (Lucky puts down 
bag and basket, advances, moves stool 
goes back to his place, takes up bag 
and basket. pozzo sits down, places the 
butt of his whip against Lucky's chest 
and pushes.) Back! (Lucky takes a step 
back.) Further! (Lucky takes another 
step back.) Stop! (Lucky stops. To 
VLADIMIR and ESTRAGON.) That is why, 
with your permission, I propose to 
dally with you a moment, before I ven- 
ture any further. Basket! (Lucky ad- 
vances, gives the basket, goes back to 
his place.) The fresh air stimulates the 
jaded appetite. (He opens the basket 
takes out a piece of chicken and a bot- 
tle of wine.) Basket! (Lucky advances, 
picks up the basket and goes back to 
his. place.) Further! (Lucnxy takes a 
step back.) He stinks. Happy days! 


(He drinks from the bottle, puts it 
down and begins to eat. Silence 
VLADIMIR and ESTRAGON, cautiously at 
first, then more boldly, begin to circle 
about LUCKY, inspecting him up and 
down. Pozzo eats his chicken vora- 
ciously, throwing away the bones af- 
ter having sucked them. LucKy sags 
slowly, until bag and basket touch 
the ground, then straightens up with 
a start and begins to sag again 


Rhythm of one sleeping on his feet.) 
ESTRAGON: What ails him? 
VLADIMIR: He looks tired 


ESTRAGON: Why doesn’t he put down 
his bags? 


VLADIMIR: How do I know? (They close 
in on him.) Careful! 
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ESTRAGON: Say something to him 
VLADIMIR: Look! 

ESTRAGON: What? 
VLADIMIR: (pointing). His neck! 


ESTRAGON: (looking at the neck). I 


nothing 
VLADIMIR: Here 

(ESTRAGON goes over beside VLADIMIR.) 
ESTRAGON: Oh I say! 
VLADIMIR: A running sore! 
ESTRAGON: It’s the rope 
VLADIMIR: It’s the rubbing 
ESTRAGON: It’s inevitable 
VLADIMIR: It’s the knot 
ESTRAGON: It’s the chafing 


(They resume their inspection, dwell 


on the face.) 


VLADIMIR: (grudgingly). He’s not bad 


looking. 


ESTRAGON (shrugging his shoulders 


wry face) Would you say so? 
VLADIMIR: A trifle effeminate. 
ESTRAGON: Look at the slobber 
VLADIMIR: It’s inevitable. 
ESTRAGON: Look at the slaver 
VLADIMIR: Perhaps he’s a halfwit 
ESTRAGON: A cretin 


VLADIMIR: (looking closer). Looks like 


a goiter. 
ESTRAGON: (ditto). It’s not certain. 
VLADIMIR: He’s panting. 

ESTRAGON: It’s inevitable 
VLADIMIR: And his eyes! 


ESTRAGON: What about them? 


VLADIMIR: Goggling out of his head 


ESTRAGON: Looks at his last gasp to me 


VLADIMIR: It’s not certain. (Pause.) Ask 
him a question 


ESTRAGON: Would that be a good thing? 
VLADIMIR: What do we risk? 


ESTRAGON: (timidly). Mister 


VLADIMIR: Louder. 


ESTRAGON: (louder). Mister 


Pozzo: Leave him in peace! (They turn 
towards Pozzo who, having finished 
eating, wipes his mouth with the back 
of his hand.) Can’t you see he wants 
to rest? Basket! (He strikes a match 
and begins to light his pipe. ESTRAGON 
sees the chicken bones on the ground 
and stares at them greedily. As LUCKY 
does not move Pozzo throws the match 
angrily away and jerks the rope.) Bas- 
ket! (Lucky starts, almost falls, recovers 
his senses, advances, puts the bottle im 
the basket and goes back to his place 
ESTRAGON stares at the bones. Pozzo 
strikes another match and lights his 
pipe.) What can you expect, it’s not his 
job. (He pulls at his pipe, stretches out 
his legs Ah! That’s bette 


ESTRAGON: (timidly). Please Sir 


Pozzo: What is it, my good man? 


ESTRAGON: Er you've finished with 
the er you don’t need the 


er bones, Sir? 


VLADIMIR: (scandalized). You couldn't 


have waited? 


Pozzo: No no, he does well to ask. Do 
I need the bones? (He turns them over 
with the end of his whip.) No, per- 
sonally I do not need them any more 
(ESTRACON takes a step toward the 
bones.) But (ESTRAGON stops short) 

but in theory the bones go to the 
carrier. He is therefore the one to ask 
(ESTRAGON turns towards Lucky, hesi- 
tates.) Go on, go on, don’t be afraid, 
ask him, he'll tell you 


(ESTRAGON goes towards LUCKY, stops 


before him.) 


ESTRAGON Mister 


Mister 


POZZO 


excuse me 


You're being spoken to, pig! 
Reply! (To estracon.) Try him again 


ESTRAGON: Excuse me, Mister, the bones, 


you won't be wanting the bones? 
(LucKY looks long at ESTRAGON.) 


POzzO: (in raptures). Mister! (Lucky 
bows his head.) Reply! Do you want 
them or don’t you? (Silence of Lucky 
To ESTRAGON.) They’re yours. (ESTRAGON 
makes a dart at the bones, picks them 
up and begins to gnaw them.) I don’t 
like it. 've never known him to refuse 
a bone before. (He looks anxiously at 
Lucky.) Nice business it’d be if he fell 
ick on me! (He puffs at his pipe.) 


VLADIMIR: (exploding). It’s a scandal! 





(Silence. Flabbergasted, ESTRAGON 
stops gnawing, looks at Pozzo and 
VLADIMIR in turn. POZZO outwardly 
calm. VLADIMIR embarrassed.) 


POZZO: (to VLADIMIR). Are you alluding 


to anything in particular? 


VLADIMIR (stutteringly resolute). To 
treat a man 


LUCKY) 


(gestures towards 
. like that .. . I think that 

no a human being ...no.. 
it’s a scandal! 


ESTRAGON: (not to be outdone). A dis- 


grace! (He resumes his gnawing.) 


pozzo: You are severe. (To VLADIMIR.) 
What age are you, if it’s not a rude 
question? (Silence.) Sixty? Seventy? 
(To ESTRAGON.) What age would you 
say he was? 


ESTRAGON: Eleven 


pozzo: I am impertinent. (He knocks 
out his pipe against the whip, gets up.) 
I must be getting on. Thank you for 
your society. (He reflects.) Unless I 
smoke another pipe before I go. What 
do you say? (They say nothing.) Oh 
I'm only a small smoker, a very small 
smoker, I’m not in the habit of smoking 
two pipes one on top of the other, it 
makes (hand to heart, sighing) my 
heart go pit-a-pat. (Silence.) It’s the 
nicotine, one absorbs it in spite of one’s 
precautions. (Sighs.) You know how it 
is. (Silence.) But perhaps you don’t 
smoke? Yes? No? It’s of no importance. 
(Silence.) But how am I to sit down 
now, without affectation, now that I 
have risen? Without appearing to—how 
shall I say—without appearing to falter. 
(To vLapimir.) I beg your pardon? 
(Silence.) Perhaps you didn’t speak? 
(Silence.) It’s of no importance. Let 
. (He reflects.) 

Ah! That’s better. (He puts 


the bones in his pocket.) 


me see 


ESTRAGON 


VLADIMIR: Let’s go. 


ESTRAGON: So soon? 


pozzo: One moment! (He jerks the 
rope.) Stool! (He points with his whip. 
LUCKY moves the stool.) More! There! 
(He sits down. Lucky goes back to his 


place.) Done it! (He fills his pipe.) 
VLADIMIR: (vehemently). Let’s go! 


Pozzo: I hope I’m not driving you away. 
Wait a little longer, you'll never regret 
it 


ESTRAGON: (scenting charity). We're in 

no hurry. 

Pozzo: (having lit his pipe). The second 

is never so sweet (he takes the 

pipe out of his mouth, contemplates it) 
. as the first I mean. (He puts the 

pipe back in his mouth.) But it’s sweet 

just the same. 

VLADIMIR: I’m going. 


pozzo: He can no longer endure my 
presence. I am perhaps not particularly 
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human, but who cares? (To VLADIMIR.) 
Think twice before you do anything 
rash. Suppose you go now while it is 
still day, for there is no denying it is 
still day. (They all look up at the sky.) 
Good. (They stop looking at the sky.) 
What happens in that case—(he takes 
the pipe out of his mouth, examines it) 
—I’m out—(he relights his pipe)—in 
that case—(puff)—in that case— (puff) 
-what happens in that case to your 
appointment with this . . . Godet . 
Godot . . . Godin . . . anyhow you see 
who I mean, who has your future in 
his hands (pause) 
your immediate future? 


at least 


VLADIMIR: Who told you? 


Pozzo: He speaks to me again! If this 
goes on much longer we'll soon be old 
friends. 


ESTRAGON: Why doesn’t he put down his 
bags? 


Pozzo: I too would be happy to meet 
him. The more people I meet the hap- 
pier I become. From the meanest crea- 
ture one departs wiser, richer, more 
conscious of one’s blessings. Even you 

. (he looks at them ostentatiously in 
turn to make it clear they are both 
meant) . even you, who knows, will 
have added to my store. 


ESTRAGON: Why doesn’t he put down 


his bags? 
Pozzo: But that would surprise me. 
VLADIMIR: You're being asked a question. 


Pozzo: (delighted). A question! Who? 
What? A moment ago you were calling 
me Sir, in fear and trembling. Now 
you’re asking me questions. No good 
will come of this! 


VLADIMIR: (To ESTRAGON). I think he’s 
listening. 


ESTRAGON: 
What? 


(circling about LucKy). 


VLADIMIR: You can ask him now. He’s 
on the alert. 


eEsTRAGON: Ask him what? 


VLADIMIR: Why he doesn’t put down his 
bags. 

ESTRAGON: I wonder. 

vLapimir: Ask him, can’t you? 

pozzo: (who has followed these ex- 
changes with anxious attention, fear- 
ing lest the question get lost). You 
want to know why he doesn’t put down 
his bags, as you call them. 


VLADIMIR: That’s it. 


POZZO: (to ESTRAGON). You are sure you 
agree with that? 


ESTRAGON: He’s puffing like a grampus. 


pozzo: The answer is this. (To EsTRA- 
con). But stay still, I beg of you, you're 
making me nervous! 


POZZO: Yes, the road seems long when 
one journeys all alone for... yes... 
yes, six hours, that's right, six hours on 
end, and never a soul in sight. 
(Kurt Kasznar—New York production) 


VLADIMIR: Here. 
ESTRAGON: What is it? 
VLADIMIR: He’s about to speak. 


(ESTRAGON goes over beside VLADIMIR. 
Motionless, side by side, they wait.) 


pozzo: Good. Is everybody ready? Is 
everybody looking at me? (He looks at 
Lucky, jerks the rope. LucKy raises his 
head.) Will you look at me, pig! (Lucky 
looks at him.) Good. (He puts the pipe 
in his pocket, takes out a little vapor- 
izer and sprays his throat, puts back 
the vaporizer in his pocket, clears his 
throat, spits, takes out the vaporizer 
again, sprays his throat again, puts 
back the vaporizer in his pocket.) I am 
ready. Is everybody listening? Is every- 
body ready? (He looks at them all in 
turn, jerks the rope.) Hog! (Lucky 
raises his head.) I don’t like talking in 
a vacuum. Good. Let me see. (He 
reflects.) 


ESTRAGON: I’m going. 


Pozzo: What was it exactly you wanted 
to know? 





VLADIMIR: Why he 


Pozzo: (angrily). Don’t interrupt me! 
(Pause. Calmer.) If we all speak at 
once we'll never get anywhere. (Pause.) 
What was I saying? (Pause. Louder.) 


What was I saying? 


(VLADIMIR mimics one carrying a 


heavy burden. pozzo looks at him 


puzzled.) 


ESTRAGON: (forcibly). Bags. (He points 
at Lucky.) Why? Always hold. (He 
sags, panting.) Never put down. (He 


opens his hands, straightens up with 


relief.) Why? 


pozzo: Ah! Why couldn’t you say so 
before? Why he doesn’t make himself 
comfortable? Let’s try and get this 
clear. Has he not the right to? Cer- 
tainly he has. It follows that he doesn’t 
want to. There’s reasoning for you. And 
why doesn’t he want to? (Pause.) Gen- 


tlemen, the reason is this 


VLADIMIR: (to ESTRAGON) 
of this 


Make a note 


Pozzo: He wants to impress me, so that 


I'll keep him 
ESTRAGON: What? 


Pozzo: Perhaps I haven’t got it quite 
right. He wants to mollify me, so that 
I'll give up the idea of parting with 
him. No, that’s not exactly it either 


VLADIMIR: You want to get rid of him? 


Pozzo: He wants to cod me, but he 
won't 
VLADIMIR: You want to get rid of him? 


Pozzo: He imagines that when I see 


how well he carries I'll be tempted to 
keep him on in that capacity. 


ESTRAGON: You've had enough of him? 


pozzo: In reality he carries like a pig 


It’s not his job 


VLADIMIR: You want to get rid of him? 


pozzo: He imagines that when I see 
him indefatigable I'll regret my deci- 
sion. Such is his miserable scheme. As 
though I were short of slaves! (All 
three look at Lucky.) Atlas, son of 
Jupiter! (Silence.) Well, that’s what I 
think. Anything else? (Vaporizer.) 


VLADIMIR: You want to get rid of him 


Pozzo: Remark that I might as well 
have been in his shoes and he in min: 
If chance had not willed otherwise. To 


each one his due 

LADIMIR: You waagerrim? 

pozzo: I beg your pardon? 

VLADIMIR: You want to get rid of him 


Pozzo: I do. But instead of driving him 
away as I might have done, I mean 
instead of simply kicking him out on 
his arse, in the goodness of my heart 
I am bringing him to the fair, where I 
hope to get a good price for him. The 
truth is you can’t drive such creatures 
away. The best thing would be to kill 
them 


(LUCKY weeps.) 


ESTRAGON: He's crying! 


Pozzo: Old dogs have more dignity. (He 
proffers his handkerchief to ESTRAGON.) 
Comfort him, since you pity him. (Es- 
TRAGON hesitates.) Come on. (ESTRAGON 


POZZO: Yes, gentlemen, | cannot go for long without the society 
of my likes, even when the likeness is an imperfect one 


(E. G. Marshall, Kurt Kaszner, Bert Lahr—New York production) 


takes the handkerchief.) Wipe away 
his tears, he'll feel less forsaken 


(ESTRAGONS hesitates.) 
VLADIMIR: Here, give it to me, I'll do it 


(ESTRAGON refuses to give the hand- 


kerchief. Childish gestures.) 


pozzo: Make haste, before he stops 
(ESTRAGON approaches Lucky and makes 
nis eves. LUCKY kicks him vio 
the shins. ESTRAGON drops th 
recoils, 


handkerchief staggers about 


the stage howling with pain.) Hanky’! 


(LUCKY puts down the bag and bas- 
ket, pich ip handkerchief and gives 
t to Pozzo. goes back to his place 


picks up bag and basket.) 


ESTRAGON Oh the swine! (He pulls up 
the leg of his trousers.) He’s crippled 
me! 

didn't like 


POZZO I told you he 


trangers 


VLADIMIR to ESTRAGON). Show. (ESTRA- 
CON shows his leg. To pozzo. angrily.) 


He's bleeding! 


Pozzo: It good sign 


ESTRAGON on one leg.) I'll never walk 


again! 


VLADIMIR: (tenderly). I'll carry you 


(Pause If necessary 


pozzo: He's stopped crying. (To ESTRA- 
Gon.) You have replaced him as it were 
(Lyrically.) The tears of the world ars 
a constant quantity. For each one who 
begins to weep somewhere else another 
tops. The same is true of the laugh 
(He laughs.) Let us not then speak ill 
of our generation, it is not any unhap- 
pier than its predecessors. (Pause.) Let 
us not speak well of it either. (Pause.) 
Let us not speak of it at all 
Judiciously.) It is true the population 


(Pause 


has increased 
VLADIMIR: Try and walk 


(ESTRAGON takes a few limping steps 
stops before LucKy and spits on him 
then goes and sits down on the 


mound.) 


pozzo: Guess who taught me all thess 


beautiful things. (Pause. Pointing to 


LucKY.) My Lucky! 


VLADIMIR: (looking at the sky). Will 


night never come? 


Pozzo: But for him all my thoughts, all 
my feelings, would have been of com- 
mon things. (Pause. With extraordi- 
nary vehemence.) Professional worries! 
(Calmer.) Beauty, grace, truth of the 
first water, I knew they were all be- 
yond me. So I took a knook 


\ LADIMIR 
of the sky). A knook”? 


(startled from his mspection 


Pozzo: That was nearly sixty years ago 
(He consults his watch) yes, 
(Drawing 


nearly sixty himself up 





proudly.) You wouldn't think it to look 
at me, would you? Compared to him 


I look like a young man, no? 


(Pause.) 
Hat! (Lucky puts down the basket and 
takes off his hat. His long white hair 
falls about his face. He puts his hat 
under his arm and picks up the basket.) 
Now look. (Pozzo takes off his hat.! 
He is completely bald. He puts on his 


hat again.) Did you see? 


VLADIMIR And now you turn him 
away”? Such an old and faithful servant! 


ESTRAGON: Swine! 


(POzZZO more and more agitated.) 


vLADIMIR: After having sucked all the 


good out of him you chuck him away 


like a like a banana skin. Really . 


POzzo: (groaning, clutching his head) 


I can’t bear it any longer . . . the 

way he goes on you've no idea 

it’s terrible he must go (he 

vaves his arms) I'm going mad 
(he collapses, his head in his 

ands I can’t bear it any 


longer 

(Silen« All look at Pozzo.) 
VLADIMIR: He can’t bear it 
ESTRAGON: Any longer 


VLADIMIR: He’s going mad 


ESTRAGON: It’s terrible 


VLADIMIR: (to LUCKY). How dare you! 
It’s abominable! Such a good master! 
Crucify him like that! After so many 


years! Really! 


Pozzo: (sobbing). He used to be so 


kind so helpful . . . and entertain- 
ing my good angel and now 


he’s killing me 


ESTRAGON: (to VLADIMIR.) Does he want 


to replace him? 


VLADIMIR: Does he want someone to 
take his place or not? 


VLADIMIR: I don’t think so 


What? 


ESTRAGON 


VLADIMIR: I don’t know. 


Ask him. 


ESTRAGON: 


pozzo: (calmer). Gentlemen, I don’t 
know what came over me. Forgive me 
Forget all I said. (More and more his 
old self.) I don’t remember exactly 
what it was, but you may be sure there 
wasn’t a word of truth in it. (Drawing 
himself up, striking his chest.) Do I 
look like a man that can be made to 
suffer? Frankly? (He rummages in his 
pockets.) What have I done with my 
pipe? 


VLADIMIR: Charming evening we're 
having 
ESTRAGON: Unforgettable. 


VLADIMIR: And it’s not over 


1 All four wear bowlers 


POZZO: | am ready. Is everybody listening? Is everybody ready? 


(Peter Woodthorpe, Peter Bull 


ESTRAGON: Apparently not 


VLADIMIR: It’s only beginning 
ESTRAGON: It’s awful 

LADIMIR: Worse than the pantomime 
The circus 


The music-hall 


ESTRAGON 
VLADIMIR 
ESTRAGON: The circus 


Pozzo: What can I have done with that 
briar? 


ESTRAGON: He’s a scream. He’s lost his 


dudeen. (Laughs noisily.) 


I'll be back. (He hastens to- 


wards the wings.) 


VLADIMIR 


ESTRAGON: End of the corridor, on the 


left 
VLADIMIR: Keep my seat. (Evits.) 


POzzO: (on the point of tears). I've lost 


my Kapp and Peterson! 


ESTRAGON: (convulsed with merriment) 
He'll be the death of me! 


pozzo: You didn’t see by any chance 
(He misses vLApImMIR.) Oh! He’s gone! 
Without saying goodbye! How could he! 
He might have waited! 


ESTGAGON: He would have burst 


pozzo: Oh! (Pause.) Oh well then of 
course in that case 


ESTRAGON: Come here. 
pozzo: What for? 


ESTRAGON: You'll see. 


Pozzo: You want me to get up? 


ESTRAGON: Quick! (Pozzo gets up and 


goes over beside ESTRAGON. ESTRAGON 
points off.) Look! 


Paul Daneman 


London production) 


Pozzo: (having put on his glasses). Oh 


I say! 


ESTRAGON: It’s all over 


(Enter VLADIMIR, somber. He shoul- 
ders LucKY out of his way, kicks over 


the stool, comes and goes agitatedly.) 
pozzo: He’s not pleased 


ESTRAGON: (to VLADIMIR.) You missed a 
treat. Pity 


(VLADIMIR halts, straightens the stool. 


comes and goes, calmer.) 


pozzo: He subsides. (Looking around.) 
Indeed all subsides. A great calm de- 
scends. (Raising his hand.) Listen! Pan 


sleeps 
VLADIMIR: Will night never come? 
(All three look at the sky.) 


pozzo: You don’t feel like going until 


it does? 


ESTRAGON: Well you see 


pozzo: Why it’s very natural, very 
natural. I myself in your situation, if 
I had an appointment with a Godin . 
Godet Godot anyhow you see 
who I mean, I'd wait till it was black 
(He looks at 
the stool.) I'd very much like to sit 
down, but I don’t quite know how to 
go about it. 


night before I gave up 


ESTRAGON: Could I be of any help? 
pozzo: If you asked me perhaps 
ESTRAGON: What? 

Pozzo: If you asked me to sit down. 


ESTRAGON: Would that be a help? 


Pozzo: I fancy so. 





ESTRAGON: (looking at the tree). Pity 
we haven't got a bit of rope. 

VLADIMIR: Come on. It’s cold. (He draws 
ESTRAGON after him. As before.) 
ESTRAGON: Remind me to bring a bit of 
rope to-morrow. 

VLADIMIR: Yes. Come on. (He draws him 


after him. As before.) 


ESTRAGON: How long have we been to- 
gether all the time now? 


VLADIMIR: I don’t know. Fifty years 


maybe 


ESTRAGON: Do you remember the day I 


threw myself into the Rhone? 
VLADIMIR: We were grape harvesting. 
ESTRAGON: You fished me out 

VLADIMIR: That’s all dead and buried 
ESTRAGON: My clothes dried in the sun. 


VLADIMIR: There’s no good harking back 
on that. Come on. (He draws him after 
him. As before.) 


ESTRAGON: Wait! 
VLADIMIR: I’m cold! 


ESTRAGON: Wait! (He moves away from 


VLADIMIR.) I sometimes wonder if we 
wouldn't have been better off alone, 
each one for himself. (He crosses the 
stage and sits down on the mound.) We 


weren't made for the same road 


VLADIMIR: (without anger). It’s not cer- 


tain 
ESTRAGON: No, nothing is certain. 


(VLADIMIR slowly crosses the stage 
and sits down beside ESTRAGON.) 


VLADIMIR: We can still part, if you think 

it would be better 

ESTRAGON: It’s not worth while now 
(Silence.) 

VLADIMIR: No, it’s not worth while now 
(Silence.) 

ESTRAGON: Well, shall we go? 

VLADIMIR: Yes, let’s go 


(They do not move.) 


(Curtain) 


ACT TWO 


Next day. Same time 
Same place 


(ESTRAGON’S boots front center, heels to- 
gether, toes splayed. Lucky’s hat at 
same place. The tree has four or five 
Enter VLADIMIR agitatedly. He 
halts and looks long at the tree, then 


leaves 
suddenly begins to move _ feverishly 


about the stage. He halts before the 
boots, picks one up, examines it, sniffs 
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it, manifests disgust, puts it back care- 
fully. Comes and goes. Halts extreme 
right and gazes into distance off, shad- 
ing his eyes with his hand. Comes and 
goes. Halts extreme left, as before 
Comes and goes. Halts suddenly and 
begins to sing loudly.) 


VLADIMIR: A dog came in 


(Having begun too high he stops 


clears his throat, resumes:) 


A dog came in the kitchen 
And stole a crust of bread 
Then cook up with a ladle 
And beat him till he was dead. 


Then all the dogs came running 
And dug the dog a tomb— 


(He stops, broods, resumes:) 


Then all the dogs came running 
And dug the dog a tomb 

And wrote upon the tombstone 
For the eyes of dogs to come 


A dog came in the kitchen 
And stole a crust of bread 
Then cook up with a ladle 
And beat him till he was dead 


Then all the dogs came running 
And dug the dog a tomb— 


(The stops, broods, resumes:) 


Then all the dogs came running 
And dug the dog a tomb 


(He stops, broods. Softly.) 
And dug the dog a tomb 


(He remains a moment silent and 
motionless, then begins to move fe- 
verishly about the stage. He halts 
before the tree, comes and goes, be- 
fore the boots, comes and goes, halts 
extreme right, gazes into distance, 
extreme left, gazes into distance. En- 
ter ESTRAGON right, barefoot, head 
bowed. He slowly crosses the stage 
VLADIMIR turns and sees him.) 


VLADIMIR: You again! (ESTRAGON halts 
but does not raise his head. VLADIMIR 
goes towards him.) Come here till I 
embrace you. 


ESTRAGON: Don’t touch me! 


(VLADIMIR holds back, pained.) 


VLADIMIR: Do you want me to go away” 
(Pause.) Gogo! (Pause. vLapimir ob- 
serves him attentively.) Did they beat 
you”? (Pause.) Gogo! (ESTRAGON re- 
mains silent, head bowed.) Wheré did 
you spend the night? 


ESTRAGON: Don't touch me! Don’t ques- 
tion me! Don’t speak to me! Stay with 
me! 


VLADIMIR: Did I ever leave you? 
ESTRAGON: You let me go. 


VLADIMIR: Look at me. (ESTRAGON does 


not raise his head. Violently.) Will you 
look at me! 


(ESTRAGON raises his head. They look 
long at each other, then suddenly 
embrace, clapping each other on the 
back. End of the embrace. ESTRAGON, 


no longer supported, almost falls.) 


ESTRAGON: What a day! 


VLADIMIR: Who beat you? Tell me 


ESTRAGON: Another day done with 


VLADIMIR: Not yet 


ESTRAGON: For me it’s over and done 
with, no matter what happens. (Si- 


lence.) I heard you singing 


VLADIMIR: That's right, I remember 


ESTRAGON: That finished me. I said to 
myself, He’s all alone, he thinks I’m 
gone for ever, and he sings 


VLADIMIR: One is not master of one’s 
moods. All day I’ve felt in great form 
(Pause.) I didn’t get up in the night, 
not once! 


ESTRAGON: (sadly). You see, you piss 


better when I'm not there 


VLADIMIR: I missed you and at the 
same time I was happy. Isn't that a 


queer thing? 


ESTRAGON: (shocked). Happy? 


VLADIMIR: Perhaps it’s not quite the 
right word 


> 


ESTRAGON: And now’ 


Now? 


you are again 


VLADIMIR (Joyous.) There 
(Indifferent.) There 
(Gloomy.) There I 


we are again 


am again 


ESTRAGON: You see, you fee! worse 
when I'm with you. I feel better alone 
too 


VLADIMIR: (vexed). Then why do you 


always come crawling back? 


ESTRAGON: I don’t know 


VLADIMIR: No, but I do. It’s because you 
don’t know how to defend yourself. 
I wouldn't have let them beat you 


ESTRAGON: You couldn’t have stopped 
them 


VLADIMIR: Why not? 


ESTRAGON: There was ten of them 


VLADIMIR: No, I mean before they beat 
you. I would have stopped you from 


doing whatever it was you were doing 


ESTRAGON: I wasn’t doing anything 


VLADIMIR: Then why did they beat you? 


ESTRAGON: I don’t know 


VLADIMIR: Ah no, Gogo, the truth is 
there are things escape you that don't 
escape me, you must feel it yourself 

ESTRAGON: I tell you I wasn’t doing 


anything 


VLADIMIR: Perhaps you weren't. But it’s 
the way of doing it that counts, the 
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ESTRAGON: I couldn’t accept less. 


pozzo: Is it enough? No doubt. But 
I am liberal. It’s my nature. This eve- 
ning. So much the worse for me. (He 
jerks the rope. Lucky looks at him.), 
For I shall suffer, no doubt about that. 
(He picks up the whip.) What do you 
prefer? Shall we have him dance, or 
sing, or recite, or think, or— 

ESTRAGON: Who? 


Pozzo: Who! You know how to think, 


you two? 
VLADIMIR: He thinks? 


pozzo: Certainly. Aloud. He even used 
to think very prettily once, I could 
listen to him for hours. Now .. . (he 
shudders). So much the worse for me. 
Well, would you like him to think 
something for us? 


ESTRAGON: I'd rather he’d dance, it’d be 
more fun. 

Pozzo: Not necessarily. 

ESTRAGON: Wouldn't it, Didi, be more 


fun? 


VLADIMIR: I'd like well to hear him 
think 


ESTRAGON: Perhaps he could dance first 
and think afterwards, if it isn’t too 
much to ask him. 


VLADIMIR: (to POZZO). Would that be 
possible? 


Pozzo: By all means, nothing simpler. 


It's the 
briefly). 


natural order. (He laughs 


VLADIMIR: Then let him dance. 
(Silence.) 

Pozzo: Do you hear, hog? 

ESTRAGON: He never refuses? 


pozzo: He refused once. 
Dance, misery! 


(Silence.) 


(Lucky puts down bag and basket. 
advances towards front, turns to 


POzzZO. LUCKY dances. He stops.) 
ESTRAGON: Is that all? 
Pozzo: Encore! 


(LUCKY executes the same move- 
ments, stops.) 


ESTRAGON: Pooh! I'd do as well myself. 
(He imitates Lucky, almost falls.) With 
a little practice. 


pozzo: He used to dance the farandole, 
the fling, the brawl, the jig, the fan- 
dango and even the hornpipe. He ca- 
pered. For joy. Now that’s the best he 
can do. Do you know what he calls it? 


ESTRAGON: The Scapegoat’s Agony. 
VLADIMIR: The Hard Stool. 


pozzo: The Net. He thinks he’s en- 
tangled in a net. 
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VLADIMIR: (squirming like an aesthete) 
There’s something about it . 


(LucKY makes to return to his bur- 
dens.) 


Pozzo: Whoa! 
(LUCKY stiffens.) 


ESTRAGON: Tell us about the time he 
refused. 


Pozzo: With pleasure, with pleasure. 
(He fumbles in his pockets.) Wait. (He 
fumbles.) What have I done with my 
spray? (He fumbles.) Well now isn’t 
that . . . (He looks up, consternation 
on his features. Faintly.) I can’t find 
my pulverizer! 


ESTRAGON: (faintly). My left lung is 


very weak! (He coughs feebly. In ring- 
ing tones.) But my right lung is as 
sound as a bell! 


POZZO: (normal voice). No matter! What 


was I saying. (He ponders.) Wait. 


(Ponders.) Well now isn’t that 
(He raises his head.) Help me! 


ESTRAGON: Wait! 
VLADIMIR: Wait! 
Pozzo: Wait! 


(All three take off their hats simul- 
taneously, press their hands to their 
foreheads, concentrate.) 


ESTRAGON: (triumphantly). Ah! 
VLADIMIR: He has it. 
POzzO: (impatient). Well? 


ESTRAGON: Why doesn’t he put down his 
bags? 


VLADIMIR: Rubbish! 
pozzo: Are you sure? 


VLADIMIR: Damn it haven’t you already 
told us? 


pozzo: I’ve already told you? 


ESTRAGON: He’s already told us? 


VLADIMIR: 
down. 


ESTRAGON: (glance at LucKy). So he has. 
And what of it? 


VLADIMIR: Since he has put down his 
bags it is impossible we should have 
asked why he does not do so. 


Pozzo: Stoutly reasoned! 


ESTRAGON: And why has he put them 
down? 


pozzo: Answer us that. 
VLADIMIR: In order to dance. 
ESTRAGON: True! 

pozzo: True! 


(Silence. They put on their hats.) 


ESTRAGON: Nothing happens, nobody 


comes, nobody goes, it’s awful. 


VLADIMIR: (to POzzO). Tell him to think 


Anyway he has put them. 


Pozzo: Give him his hat. 
VLADIMIR: His hat? 
pozzo: He can’t think without his hat. 


VLADIMIR: (to ESTRAGON). Give him his 
hat. 


ESTRAGON: Me! After what he did to me! 
Never! 


VLADIMIR: I'll give it to him. (He does 


not move.) 


ESTRAGON: (to Pozzo). Tell him to go 
and fetch it. 


Pozzo: It’s better to give it to him. 


VLADIMIR: I'll give it to him. (He picks 
up the hat and tenders it at arm’s 
length to LucKy, who does not move.) 


Pozzo: You must put it on his head 


ESTRAGON: (to POzzO). Tell him to take 
it. 


Pozzo: It’s better to put it on his head. 
VLADIMIR: I'll put it on his head. 


(He goes round behind Lucky, ap- 
proaches him cautiously, puts the hat 
on his head and recoils smartly. LUCKY 
does not move. Silence.) 


ESTRAGON: What’s he waiting for? 


Pozzo: Stand back! (VLADIMIR and ES- 
TRAGON move away from LUCKY. POZZO 
jerks the rope. Lucky looks at Pozzo.) 
Think, pig! (Pause. Lucky begins to 
dance.) Stop! (Lucky stops.) Forward! 
(Lucky advances.) Stop! (LucKy stops.) 
Think! 


(Silence.) 


Lucky: On the other hand with regard 
to— 


pozzo: Stop! (Lucky stops.) Back! 
(LucKy moves back.) Stop! (Lucky 
stops.) Turn! (Lucky turns towards 


auditorium.) Think! 


(During tucky’s tirade the others 
react as follows. 


1) VLADIMIR and ESTRAGON all atten- 
tion, Pozzo dejected and disgusted. 


2) VLADIMIR and ESTRAGON begin to 
protest, pozzo’s sufferings increase. 


3) VLADIMIR and ESTRAGON attentive 
again, POZZO more and more agitated 
and groaning. 


4) VLADIMIR and ESTRAGON protest 
violently. Pozzo jumps up, pulls on 
the rope. General outcry. LucKY pulls 
on the rope, staggers, shouts his text. 


All three throw themselves on LUCKY 
who struggles and shouts his text.) 


Lucky: Given the existence as uttered 
forth in the public works of Puncher 
and Wattmann of a personal God qua- 
quaquaqua with white beard quaqua- 
quaqua outside time without extension 
who from the heights of divine apathia 
divine athambia divine aphasia loves us 
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dearly with some exceptions for rea- 
sons unknown but time will tell and 
suffers like the divine Miranda with 
those who for reasons unknown but 
time will tell are plunged in torment 
plunged in fire whose fire flames if that 
continues and who can doubt it will 
fire the firmament that is to say blast 
hell to heaven so blue still and calm so 
calm with a calm which even though 
intermittent is better than nothing but 
not so fast and considering what is 
more that as a result of the labors left 
unfinished crowned by the Acacaca- 
cademy of Anthropopopometry of Essy- 
in-Possy of Testew and Cunard it is 
established beyond all doubt all other 
doubt than that which clings to the 
labors of men that as a result of the 
labors unfinished of Testew and Cu- 
nard it is established as hereinafter 
but not so fast for reasons unknown 
that at a result of the public works of 
Puncher and Wattmann it is estab- 
lished beyond all doubt that in view of 
the labors of Fartov and Belcher left 
unfinished for reasons unknown of Tes- 
tew and Cunard left unfinished it is 
established what many deny that man 
in Possy of Testew and Cunard that 
man in Essy that man in short that 
man in brief in spite of the strides of 
alimentation and defecation wastes and 
pines wastes and pines and concurrently 
simultaneously what is more for rea- 
sons unknown in spite of the strides of 
physical culture the practice of sports 
such as tennis football running cycling 
swimming flying floating riding gliding 
conating camogie skating tennis of all 
kinds dying flying sports of all sorts 
autumn summer winter winter tennis 
of all kinds hockey of all sorts penicil- 
line and succedanea in a word I resume 
flying gliding golf over nine and eight- 
een holes tennis of all sorts in a word 
for reasons unknown in Feckham Peck- 
ham Fulham Clapham namely concur- 
rently simultaneously what is more for 
reasons unknown but time will tell 
fades away I resume Fulham Clapham 
in a word the dead loss per head since 
the death of Bishop Berkeley being to 
the tune of one inch four ounce per 
head approximately by and large more 
or less to the nearest decimal good 
measure round figures stark naked in 
the stockinged feet in Connemara in a 
word for reasons unknown no matter 
what matter the facts are there and 
considering what is more much more 
grave that in the light of the labors 
lost of Steinweg and Peterman it ap- 
pears what is more much more grave 
that in the light the light the light of 
the labors lost of Steinweg and Peter- 
man that in the plains in the mountains 
by the seas by the rivers running water 
running fire the air is the same and 
then the earth namely the air and then 
the earth in the great cold the great 
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dark the air and the earth abode of 
stones in the great cold alas alas in the 
year of their Lord six hundred and 
something the air the earth the sea the 
earth abode of stones in the great deeps 
the great cold on sea on land and in 
the air I resume for reasons unknown 
in spite of the tennis the facts are there 
but time will tell I resume alas alas on 
on in short in fine on on abode of 
stones who can doubt it I resume but 
not so fast I resume the skull fading 
gading gading and concurrently simul- 
taneously what is more for reasons un- 
known in spite of the tennis on on the 
beard the flames the tears the stones 
so blue so calm alas alas on on the 
skull the skull the skull the skull in 
Connemara in spite of the tennis the 
labors abandoned left unfinished graver 
still abode of stones in a word I resume 
alas alas abandoned unfinished the 
skull the skull in Connemara in spite 
of the tennis the skull alas the stones 
Cunard (mélée, final vociferations) ten- 
nis... the stones . . . so calm 
Cunard ... unfinished .. . 


Pozzo: His hat! 


(VLADIMIR seizes LuCKY’s hat. Silence 
of tucxy. He falls. Silence. Panting 
of the victors.) 


ESTRAGON: Avenged! 
(VLADIMIR examines the hat, peers in- 
side it.) 


pozzo: Give me that! (He snatches the 
hat from VLADIMIR, throws it on the 
ground, tramples on it.) There’s an end 
to his thinking! 


VLADIMIR: But will he be able to walk? 
pozzo: Walk or craw!! (He kicks Lucky.) 
Up pig! 

ESTRAGON: Perhaps he’s dead. 


VLADIMIR: You'll kill him. 


pozzo: Up scum! (He jerks the rope.) 
Help me! 


VLADIMIR: How? 


Pozzo: Raise him up! 


~~ 
VLADIMIRS and ESTRAGON hoist LUCKY 


to his feet, support him an instant. 
then let him go. He falls.) 


ESTRAGON: He’s doing it on purpose! 


pozzo: You must hold him. (Pause.) 
Come on, come on, raise him up. 


ESTRAGON: To hell with him! 

VLADIMIR: Come on, once more. 

ESTRAGON: What does he take us for? 
(They raise Lucky, hold him up.) 


Pozzo: Don’t let him go! (VLADIMIR and 
ESTRAGON totter.) Don’t move! (Pozzo 
fetches bag and basket and brings them 
towards Lucky.) Hold him tight! (He 
puts the bag in tucky’s hand. Lucky 
drops it immediately.) Don’t let him go! 
(He puts back the bag in Lucky’s hand. 


Gradually, at the feel of the bag, LucKY 
recovers his senses and his fingers fi- 
nally close round the handle.) Hold 
him tight! (As before with basket.) 
Now! You can let him go. (VLADIMIR 
and ESTRAGON move away from LUCKY 
who totters, reels, sags, but succeeds in 
remaining on his feet, bag and basket 
in his hands. pozzo steps back, cracks 
his whip.) Forward! (Lucky totters for- 
ward.) Back! (Lucky totters back.) 
Turn! (Lucky turns.) Done it! He can 
walk. (Turning to VLADIMIR and ESTRA- 
con.) Thank you, gentlemen, and let 
me... (he fumbles in his pockets) 
... let me wish you... (fumbles) ... 
. (fumbles) ... 
I done with my watch? 


what have 
(Fumbles.) 
A genuine half-hunter, gentlemen, with 
deadbeat escapement! (Sobbing.) Twas 
my grampa gave it to me! (He searches 
on the ground, VLADIMIR and ESTRAGON 
likewise. Pozzo turns over with his foot 
the remains of Lucky's hat.) Well now 
isn’t that just- 


wish you .. 


VLADIMIR: Perhaps it’s in your fob. 


pozzo: Wait! (He doubles up in an at- 
tempt to apply his ear to his stomach, 
listens. Silence.) I hear nothing. (He 
beckons them to approach. VLADIMIR 
and ESTRAGON go over to him, bend over 
his stomach.) Surely one should hear 
the tick-tick. 


VLADIMIR: Silence! 
(All listen, bent double.) 
ESTRAGON: I hear something. 
Pozzo: Where? 
VLADIMIR: It’s the heart. 
Pozzo: (disappointed). Damnation! 
VLADIMIR: Silence! 
ESTRAGON: Perhaps it has stopped. 
(They straighten up.) 
pozzo: Which of you smells so bad? 


ESTRAGON: He has stinking breath and 
I have stinking feet. 


Pozzo: I must go. 
ESTRAGON: And your half-hunter? 
Pozzo: I must have left it at the manor. 
( Silence.) 
ESTRAGON: Then adieu. 
pozzo: Adieu. 
VLADIMIR: Adieu. 
pozzo: Adieu. 
(Silence. No one moves.) 
VLADIMIR: Adieu. 
pozzo: Adieu. 
ESTRAGON: Adieu. 
(Silence.) 
pozzo: And thank you. 


VLADIMIR: Thank you. 
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Pozzo: Not at all. 
ESTRAGON: Yes yes 
pozzo: No no 

VLADIMIR: Yes yes 


ESTRAGON: No no 


( Silence.) 


Pozzo: I don’t seem to be able 


(long hesitation) to depart. 


ESTRAGON: Such is life. 


(POzzo turns, moves away from LUCKY 
towards the wings, paying out the 
rope as he goes.) 


VLADIMIR: You're going the wrong way 


pozzo: I need a running start. (Having 
come to the end of the rope, i.e. off 
stage, he stops, turns and cries.) Stand 
back! (VLADIMIR and ESTRAGON stand 
back, look towards pozzo. Crack of 
whip.) On! On! 


ESTRAGON: On! 
VLADIMIR: On! 
(LUCKY moves off.) 


pozzo: Faster! (He appears, crosses the 
stage preceded by LUCKY. VLADIMIR and 
ESTRAGON wave their hats. Exit Lucky.) 
On! On! (On the point of disappearing 
in his turn he stops and turns. The rope 
tautens. Noise of tucxy falling off.) 
Stool! (vLapimir fetches stool and gives 


it to Pozzo who throws it to LUCKY.) 
Adieu! 


VLADIMIR, ESTRAGON: 
Adieu! 


(waving). Adieu! 


pozzo: Up! Pig! (Noise of Lucky getting 
up.) On! (Exit pozzo.) Faster! On! 
Adieu! Pig! Yip! Adieu! 


(Long silence.) 


VLADIMIR: That passed the time. 


ESTRAGON: It would have passed in any 


case 

VLADIMIR: Yes, but not so rapidly. 
(Pause 

ESTRAGON: What do we do now? 


VLADIMIR: I don’t know. 

ESTRAGON: Let’s go. 

VLAD?mIR: We can’t. 

ESTRAGON: Why not? 

VLADIMIR: We're waiting for Godot. 

ESTRAGON: (despairingly). Ah! 
(Pause. 

VLADIMIR: How they’ve changed! 

ESTRAGON: Who? 

VLADIMIR: Those two. 


ESTRAGON: That’s the idea, let’s 


a little conversation. 


VLADIMIR: Haven't they? 
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ESTRAGON: What? 
VLADIMIR: Changed. 


ESTRAGON: Very likely. They all change 
Only we can’t 
VLADIMIR: Likely! It’s certain 


you see them? 


Didn't 


ESTRAGON: I suppose I did. But I don’t 


know them 


VLADIMIR: Yes you do know them 


ESTRAGON: No I don’t know them 


VLADIMIR: We know them, I tell you 
You forget everything. (Pause. To him- 
self.) Unless they’re not the same 
ESTRAGON: Why didn’t they recognize us 
then? 


VLADIMIR: That means nothing. I too 
pretended not to recognize them. And 
then nobody ever recognizes us 


ESTRAGON: Forget it. What we need—ow! 
(VLADIMIR does not react.) Ow! 


VLADIMIR: (to himself). Unless they’re 


not the same 


ESTRAGON: Didi! It’s the other foot! (He 


goes hobbling towards the mound.) 


VLADIMIR: Unless they're not the same 
BoY: (off). Mister! 


(ESTRAGON halts. Both look towards 


the voice.) 
ESTRAGON: Off we go again 
VLADIMIR: Approach, my child 

(Enter soy, timidly. He halts.) 
Boy: Mister Albert a 
VLADIMIR: Yes 
ESTRAGON: What do you want? 
VLADIMIR: Approach! 

(THE BOY does not move.) 


ESTRAGON: (forcibly). Approach when 


you're told, can’t you? 
(THE BOY advances timidly, halts.) 


VLADIMIR: What is it? 
soy: Mr. Godot . 


VLADIMIR: Obviously (Pause.) Ap- 


proach 


ESTRAGON: (violently). Will you ap- 
(THE BOY advances timidly.) 


What kept you so late? 


proach! 


VLADIMIR: Do you belong to these parts? 
BOY: Yes, Sir. 
ESTRAGON: That's all a pack of lies! Tell us the truth! 
(Peter Woodthorpe, Michael Walker, Paul Daneman—London production) 





VLADIMIR: You have a message from 
Mr. Godot? 


soy: Yes Sir. 
VLADIMIR: Well, what is it? 
ESTRAGON: What kept you so late? 


(THE BOY looks at them in turn, not 
knowing to which he should reply.) 


VLADIMIR: (to ESTRAGON). Let him alone 


ESTRAGON: (violently). You let me alone. 
(Advancing, to the Boy.) Do you know 
what time it is? 


BOY: (recoiling). It’s not my fault, Sir. 
ESTRAGON: And whose is it? Mine? 
Boy: I was afraid, Sir. 


ESTRAGON: Afraid of what? Of us? 
(Pause.) Answer me! 


VLADIMIR: I know what it is, he was 
afraid of the others. 


ESTRAGON: How long have you been 
here? 


Boy: A good while, Sir. 

VLADIMIR: You were afraid of the whip? 
Boy: Yes Sir. 

VLADIMIR: The roars? 

eoy: Yes Sir. 

VLADIMIR: The two big men. 

Boy: Yes Sir. 

VLADIMIR: Do you know them? 

Boy: No Sir. 


VLADIMIR: Are you a native of these 
parts? (Silence.) ‘Do you belong to 
these parts? 


eoy: Yes Sir. 


ESTRAGON: That’s all a pack of lies. 
(Shaking the Boy by the arm.) Tell 
us the truth! 


BoY: (trembling). But it is the truth, 
Sir! 


VLADIMIR: Will you let him alone! 
What's the matter with you? (ESTRAGON 
releases the BOY, moves away, covering 
his face with his hands. vLADIMIR and 
the Boy observe him. ESTRAGON drops his 
hands. His face is convulsed.) What's 
the matter with you? 

ESTRAGON: I’m unhappy. 

VLADIMIR: Not really! Since when? 
ESTRAGON: I'd forgotten. 


VLADIMIR: Extraordinary the tricks that 
memory plays! (ESTRAGON tries to speak, 
renounces, limps to his place, sits down 
and begins to take off his boots. To 
Boy) Well? 


soy: Mr. Godot— 
VLADIMIR: I’ve seen you before, haven’t I? 
Boy: I don’t know, Sir. 


VLADIMIR: You don’t know me? 
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Boy: No Sir. 
VLADIMIR: It wasn’t you came yesterday? 
soy: No Sir. 
VLADIMIR: This is your first time? 
soy: Yes Sir. 

( Silence.) 


VLADIMIR: Words words. ( Pause.) Speak 


BoY: (in a rush). Mr. Godot told me to 
tell you he won’t come this evening but 
surely to-morrow. 


(Silence.) 
VLADIMIR: Is that all? 
poy: Yes Sir. 

(Silence.) 
VLADIMIR: You work for Mr. Godot? 
poy: Yes Sir. 
VLADIMIR: What do you do? 
B0Y: I mind the goats, Sir. 
VLADIMIR: Is he good to you? 
Boy: Yes Sir. 
VLADIMIR: He doesn’t beat you? 


Boy: No Sir, not me. 


VLADIMIR: Whom does he beat? 


soy: He beats my brother, Sir. 
VLADIMIR: Ah, you have a brother? 
Boy: Yes Sir. 
VLADIMIR: What does he do? 
soy: He minds the sheep, Sir. 
VLADIMIR: And why doesn’t he beat you? 
Boy: I don’t know, Sir. 
VLADIMIR: He must be fond of you. 
Boy: I don’t know, Sir. 

(Silence.) 


VLADIMIR: Does he give you enough to 
eat? (The soy hesitates.) Does he feed 
you well? 


Boy: Fairly well, Sir. 


VLADIMIR: You're not unhappy? (The 
Boy hesitates.) Do you hear me? 


soy: Yes Sir. 
VLADIMIR: Well? 
Boy: I don’t know, Sir. 


VLADIMIR: You don’t know if you're un- 
happy or not? 


Boy: No Sir. 


VLADIMIR: You're as bad as myself. 
(Silence.) Where do you sleep? 


poy: In the loft, Sir. 
VLADIMIR: With your brother? 
poy: Yes Sir. 


VLADIMIR: In the hay? 


roy: Yes Sir. 


(Silence.) 


VLADIMIR: All right, you may go. 
poy: What am I to tell Mr. Godot, Sir? 


Tell him 
. tell him you saw us. (Pause.) You 
did see us, didn’t you? 


VLADIMIR (he hesitates) 


eoy: Yes Sir 


(He steps back, hesitates, turns and 
exit running. The light suddenly fails 
In a moment it is night. The moon 
rises at back, mounts in the sky, 
stands still, shedding a pale light on 
the scene.) 


VLADIMIR: At last! (ESTRAGON gets up 
and goes towards VLADIMIR, @ boot in 
each hand. He puts them down at edge 
of stage, straightens and contemplates 
the moon.) What are you doing? 


ESTRAGON: Pale for weariness. 
VLADIMIR: Eh? 


ESTRAGON: Of climbing heaven and gaz- 
ing on the likes of us. 


VLADIMIR: Your boots, what are you do- 
ing with your boots? 


ESTRAGON (turning to look at the 
boots). I'm leaving them there. ( Pause.) 
Another will come, just as... as. 

me, but with smaller feet, and they'll 


make him happy. 
VLADIMIR: But you can’t go barefoot! 
ESTRAGON: Christ did. 


Christ! What has Christ got 
to do with it? You’re not going to com- 
pare yourself to Christ! 


VLADIMIR 


ESTRAGON: All my life I've compared 
myself to him 
VLADIMIR: But where he lived it was 


warm, it was dry! 


ESTRAGON Yes. And _ they 
quick 


crucified 


(Silence.) 


VLADIMIR: We've nothing more to do 
here. 


ESTRAGON: Nor anywhere else. 


vLapimir: Ah Gogo, don’t go on like 
that. To-morrow everything will be 


better 
ESTRAGON: How do you make that out? 


VLADIMIR: Did you not hear what the 
child said? 


ESTRAGON: No. 
VLADIMIR: He said that Godot was sure 


to come to-morrow. (Pause.) What do 
you say to that? 


ESTRAGON: Then all we have to do is to 
wait on here 


VLADIMIR: Are you mad? We must take 
cover. (He takes ESTRAGON by the arm.) 
Come on 


(He draws ESTRAGON after him. ESTRA- 
con yields, then resists. They halt.) 
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ESTRAGON: Here we go. Be seated, Sir, 
I beg of you 


Pozzo: No no, I wouldn't think of it! 
(Pause. Aside.) Ask me again. 


ESTRAGON: Come come, take a seat I 


beseech you, you'll get pneumonia 


pozzo: You really think so? 


ESTRAGON: Why it’s absolutely certain 


pozzo: No doubt you are right. (He 
sits down.) Done it again! (Pause.) 
Thank you, dear fellow. (He consults 
his watch.) But I must really be getting 


along, if I am to observe my schedule 


VLADIMIR: Time has stopped 


Pozzo: (cuddling his watch to his ear). 
Don’t you believe it, Sir, don’t you be- 
lieve it. (He puts his watch back in his 
pocket.) Whatever you like, but not 
that 


ESTRAGON: (to POZZO). Everything seems 


black to him to-day. 


pozzo: Except the firmament. (He 


laughs, pleased with this witticism.) 
But I see what it is, you are not from 
these parts, you don’t know what our 
twilights can do. Shall I tell you? 
(Silence. ESTRAGON is fiddling with his 
boot again, VLADIMIR with his hat.) I 
can’t refuse. (Vaporizer.) A little at- 
tention, if you please. (VLADIMIR and 
ESTRAGON continue their fiddling, LucKYy 
is half asleep. Pozzo cracks his whip 
feebly.) What’s the matter with this 
whip? (He gets up and cracks it more 
vigorously, finally with success. LUCKY 
jumps. VLADIMIR’S hat, ESTRAGON’S boot, 
Lucky's hat, fall to the ground. Pozzo 
throws down the whip.) Worn out, this 
whip. (He looks at VLADIMIR and ESTRA- 
con.) What was I saying? 


VLADIMIR: Let’s go. 


ESTRAGON: But take the weight off your 


feet, | implore you, you'll catch your 
death 


pozzo: True. (He sits down. To ESTRA- 
con.) What is your name? 


ESTRAGON: Adam 


Pozzo: (who hasn’t listened). Ah yes! 
The night. (He raises his head.) But 
be a little more attentive, for pity’s 
sake, otherwise we'll never get any- 
(He looks at the sky.) Look! 
(All look at the sky except Lucky who 
is dozing off again. pozzo jerks the 
rope.) Will you look at the sky, pig! 
(Lucky looks at the sky.) Good, that’s 
enough. (They stop looking at the sky.) 
What is there so extraordinary about 
it? Qua sky. It is pale and luminous 
like any sky at this hour of the day 
(Pause.) In these latitudes. (Pause.) 
When the weather is fine. (Lyrical.) 
An hour ago (he looks at his watch, 
prosaic) roughly (lyrical) after having 
poured forth even since (he hesitates, 


where 
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VLADIMIR: Time has stopped. 


POZZO: Don't you believe it, Sir, don't you believe it. 
Whatever you like, but not that. 


(Peter Woodthorpe, Peter Bull, Paul Daneman 


prosaic) say ten o'clock in- the morning 
(lyrical) tirelessly torrents of red and 
white light it begins to lose its efful- 
gence, to grow pale (gesture of the two 
hands lapsing by stages) pale, ever a 
little paler, a little paler until (dra- 
matic pause, ample gesture of the two 
hands flung wide apart) pppfff! fin- 
ished! it comes to rest. But— (hand 
raised in admonition) —but behind this 
veil of gentleness and peace night is 
charging and will burst 
upon us (snaps his fingers) pop! like 


(vibrantly) 


that! (his inspiration leaves him) just 


when we least expect it. (Silence 
Gloomliy.) That’s how it is on this 
bitch of an earth. 

(Long silence.) 
ESTRAGON: So long as one knows. 
VLADIMIR: One can bide one’s time. 
ESTRAGON: One knows what to expect 
vLADIMIR: No further need to worry 
ESTRAGON: Simply wait. 


VLADIMIR: We're used to it. (He picks 
up his hat, peers inside it, shakes it. 
puts tt on.) 


Pozzo: How did you find me? (VLADIMIR 
and ESTRAGON look at him blankly.) 
Good? Fair? Middling? Poor? Posi- 
tively bad? 


VLADIMIR: (first to understand). Oh 
very good, very very good. 
POZZO: (to ESTRAGON). And you, Sir? 


ESTRAGON: Oh tray bong, tray tray tray 
bong. 


Pozzo: (fervently). Bless you, gentle- 
men, bless you! (Pause.) I have such 
need of encouragement! (Pause.) I 


London production) 


weakened a little towards the end, you 
didn’t notice? 


VLADIMIR: Oh perhaps just a_ teeny 

weeny bit. 

ESTRAGON: I thought it was intentional 

Pozzo: You see my memory is defective 
(Silence.) 

ESTRAGON: In the meantime nothing 

happens. 

Pozzo: You find it tedious? 

ESTRAGON: Somewhat. 

POZZO: (to VLADIMIR). And you, Sir? 

VLADIMIR: I’ve been better entertained. 
(Silence. Pozzo struggles inwardly.) 

pozzo: Gentlemen, you have been . 

civil to me. 

ESTRAGON: Not at all! 

VLADIMIR: What an idea! 

pozzo: Yes yes, you have been correct. 

So that I ask myself is there anything 

I can do in my turn for these honest 


fellows who are having such a dull, 
dull time. 


ESTRAGON: Even ten francs would be a 
help. 


VLADIMIR: We are not beggars! 


pozzo: Is there anything I can do, that’s 
what I ask myself, to cheer them up? 
I have given them bones, I have talked 
to them about this and that, I have 
explained the twilight, admittedly. But 
is it enough, that’s what tortures me, 
is it enough? 


ESTRAGON: Even five. 


VLADIMIR: (to ESTRAGON, indignantly.) 


That’s enough! 





way of doing it, if you want to go on 
living 


ESTRAGON: I wasn’t doing anything 


VLADIMIR: You must be happy too, deep 
down, if you only knew it. 

ESTRAGON: Happy about what? 
VLADIMIR: To be back with me again 


ESTRAGON: Would you say so? 


VLADIMIR: Say you are, even if it’s not 
true 


ESTRAGON: What am I to say? 
VLADIMIR: Say, I am happy. 
ESTRAGON: I am happy. 
VLADIMIR: So am I. 

ESTRAGON: So am I. 

VLADIMIR: We are happy. 


ESTRAGON: We are happy. (Silence.) 


What do we do now, now that we ars 
happy? 


VLADIMIR: Wait for Godot. (ESTRAGON 
groans. Silence.) Things have changed 
here since yesterday 

ESTRAGON: And if he doesn’t come 


VLADIMIR: (ajter a moment of bewilder- 
ment). We'll see when the time comes 
(Pause.) I was saying that things have 
changed here since yesterday 

ESTRAGON: Everything oozes 
VLADIMIR: Look at the tree 


ESTRAGON: It’s never the same pus from 
one second to the next. 


VLADIMIR: The tree, look at the tree 
(ESTRAGON looks at the tree.) 


ESTRAGON: Was it not there yesterday? 


VLADIMIR: Yes of course it was there 


Do you not remember? We nearly 


hanged ourselves from it. But you 
wouldn't. Do you not remember? 


ESTRAGON: You dreamt it 


VLADIMIR: Is it possible you’ve forgotten 
already”? 


ESTRAGON: That’s the way I am. Either 


I forget immediately or I never forget 


VLADIMIR: And Pozzo and Lucky, have 
you forgotten them too? 


ESTRAGON: Pozzo and Lucky? 
VLADIMIR: He's forgotten everything! 


ESTRAGON: I remember a lunatic who 
kicked the shins off me. Then he played 
the fool 


VLADIMIR: That was Lucky 


ESTRAGON: I remember that. But when 


was it? 


vLapIMiIR: And his keeper, do you not 
remember him? 


ESTRAGON: He gave me a bone. 


VLADIMIR: That was Pozzo. 


ESTRAGON: And all that was yesterday, 
you say? 


VLADIMIR: Yes of course it was yester- 
day. 


ESTRAGON: And here where we are now? 


VLADIMIR: Where else do you think? Do 
you not recognize the place? 


ESTRAGON: (suddenly furious). Recog- 


nise! What is there to recognize? All 
my lousy life I’ve crawled about in the 
mud! And you talk to me about scen- 
ery! (Looking wildly about him.) Look 
at this muckheap! I’ve never stirred 
from it! 


VLADIMIR 
self 


Calm yourself, calm your- 


ESTRAGON: You and your landscapes! 
Tell me about worms! 


VLADIMIR: All the same, you can't tell 
me that this (gesture) bears any re- 
semblance to (he hesitates) 
to the Macon country for example. You 
can’t deny there's a big difference 


ESTRAGON: The Macon country! Who's 
talking to you about the Macon coun- 


try? 


VLADIMIR: But you were there yourself, 
in the Macon country 


ESTRAGON: No I was never in the Macon 
country! I’ve puked my puke of a life 
away here, I tell you! Here! In the 
Cackon country! 


VLADIMIR: But we were there together, 

I could swear to it! Picking grapes for 

a man called (he snaps his fingers) 

can’t think of the name of the man, 

at a place called (snaps his fingers) 

can’t think of the name of the 
place, do you not remember? 


ESTRAGON: (a little calmer). It’s possi- 


ble. I didn’t notice anything 


VLADIMIR: But down there everything 
is red! 


ESTRAGON: (exasperated). I didn’t notice 


anything 


VLADIMIR: But down there everything 
is red! 


ESTRAGON: (exasperated). I didn’t no- 


tice anything, I tell you! 
(Silence. VLADIMIR sighs deeply.) 


VLADIMIR: You're a hard man to get on 
with, Gogo. 


ESTRAGON: It’d be better if we parted 


VLADIMIR: You always say that and you 
always come crawling back 


ESTRAGON: The best thing would be to 
kill me, like the other 


VLADIMIR: What other? (Pause.) What 
other? 


ESTRAGON: Like billions of others 


VLADIMIR: (sententious). To every man 


his little cross. (He sighs.) Till he dies. 
(Afterthought.) And is forgotten 


ESTRAGON: In the meantime let us try 
and converse calmly, since we are in- 
capable of keeping silent 


VLADIMIR You're right, we're inex- 


haustible 
ESTRAGON: It’s so we won't think 
VLADIMIR: We have that excuse 
ESTRAGON: It’s so we won't hear 
VLADIMIR: We have our reasons. 
ESTRAGON: All the dead voices 
VLADIMIR: They make a noise like wings 
ESTRAGON: Like leaves 
VLADIMIR: Like sand 
ESTRAGON: Like leaves 
(Silence ) 
VLADIMIR: They all speak at once 
ESTRAGON: Each one to itself 
(Silence } 
VLADIMIR: Rather they whisper 
ESTRAGON: They rustle 
VLADIMIR: They murmur 
ESTRAGON: They rustle 
(Silence 
VLADIMIR: What do they say? 


ESTRAGON: They talk about their lives 


VLADIMIR: To have lived is not enough 
for them 


ESTRAGON: They have to talk about it 


VLADIMIR: To be dead is not enough for 
them 


ESTRAGON: It is not sufficient. 
(Silence 


VLADIMIR They make a _ noise like 


feathers 


ESTRAGON: Like leaves 


Like ashes 


VLADIMIR 


ESTRAGON: Like leaves 
(Long silence.) 

VLADIMIR: Say something! 

ESTRAGON: I’m trying 


(Long silence.) 


VLADIMIR: (in anguish) 
at all! 


Say anything 


ESTRAGON: What do we do now? 


VLADIMIR: Wait for Godot 
ESTRAGON: Ah! 

(Silence.) 
VLADIMIR: This is awful! 
ESTRAGON: Sing something. 
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VLADIMIR: No no! (He reflects.) We 
could start all over again perhaps. 


ESTRAGON: That should be easy. 
VLADIMIR: It’s the start that’s difficult 
ESTRAGON: You can start from anything. 
VLADIMIR: Yes, but you have to decide. 
ESRAGON: True. 

(Silence.) 
VLADIMIR: Help me! 
ESTRAGON: I'm trying. 

(Silence.) 
VLADIMIR: When you seek you hear 


ESTRAGON: You do. 


VLADIMIR: That prevents you from find- 


ing 


ESTRAGON: It does. 


VLADIMIR: That prevents you from 


thinking 


ESTRAGON: You think all the same 


VLADIMIR: No no, impossible. 


ESTRAGON: That’s the idea, let’s contra- 


dict each other. 
VLADIMIR: Impossible 
ESTRAGON: You think so? 


VLADIMIR: We're in no danger of eve1 


thinking any more. 


ESTRAGON: Then what are we complain- 
ing about? 


VLADIMIR: Thinking is not the worst. 


ESTRAGON 
there’s that 


Perhaps not. But at least 


VLADIMIR: That what? 


ESTRAGON: That’s the idea, let’s ask each 


other questions 


VLADIMIR: What do you mean, at least 
there’s that? 


ESTRAGON: That much less misery. 
VLADIMIR: True 


ESTRAGON: Well? If we gave thanks for 


our mercies? 


VLADIMIR: What is terrible is to have 


thought 


ESTRAGON: But did that ever happen 
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to us 


VLADIMIR: Where are all these corpses 


from? 

ESTRAGON: These skeletons 
VLADIMIR: Tell me that. 
ESTRAGON: True 


VLADIMIR: We must have thought a 
little 


ESTRAGON: At the very beginning 


vLApIMIR: A charnel-house! A charnel- 
house! 


ESTRAGON: You don't have to look. 


VLADIMIR: You can’t help looking. 
ESTRAGON: True 

VLADIMIR: Try as one may. 
ESTRAGON: I beg your pardon? 


VLADIMIR: Try aS one may. 


ESTRAGON: We should turn resolutely 
towards Nature 

VLADIMIR: We've tried that. 

ESTRAGON: True 

VLADIMIR: Oh it’s not the worst, I know 
ESTRAGON: What? 
VLADIMIR: To have thought. 
ESTRAGON: Obviously 


VLADIMIR But we 
without 


could have done 


ESTRAGON: Que voulez-vous? 


VLADIMIR: I beg your pardon? 
ESTRAGON: Que voulez-vous 
VLADIMIR: Ah! que voulez-vous. Exactly 
( Silence.) 


ESTRAGON: That wasn’t such a bad little 
canter 


VLADIMIR: Yes, but now we'll have to 
find something else 


ESTRAGON: Let me see. (He takes off his 
hat, concentrates.) 


VLADIMIR: Let me see. (He takes off his 


hat, concentrates. Long silence.) Ah! 


(They put on their hats, relax.) 
ESTRAGON: Well? 


VLADIMIR: What was I saying, we could 
go on from there. 

ESTRAGON: What were you saying when? 
VLADIMIR: At the very beginning. 


ESTRAGON: The very 
WHAT? 


beginning of 


VLADIMIR: This evening 
ing : I was saying 


I was say- 


ESTRAGON: I’m not a historian. 


VLADIMIR: Wait we embraced 


we were happy happy . . . what 

do we do now that we're happy 

go on waiting 

think go on waiting 
now that we’re happy 


see ah! The tree! 


waiting . let me 
it’s coming 


. let me 


ESTRAGON: The tree? 

VLADIMIR: Do you not remember? 

ESTRAGON: I’m tired. 

VLADIMIR: Look at it. 
(They look at the tree.) 

ESTRAGON: I see nothing. 


VLADIMIR: But yesterday evening it was 
all black and bare. And now it’s cov- 
ered with leaves. 


ESTRAGON: Leaves? 


VLADIMIR: In a single night 


ESTRAGON: It must be the Spring 
VLADIMIR: But in a single night! 


ESTRAGON: I tell you we weren't here 


yesterday. Another of your nightmares 


VLADIMIR: And where were we yester- 


day evening according to you? 


ESTRAGON: How would I know? In an- 
other compartment. There’s no lack of 


\ oid 


VLADIMIR: (sure of himself). Good. We 
weren't here yesterday evening. Now 


what did we do yesterday evening? 
ESTRAGON: Do? 
VLADIMIR: Try and remember 


ESTRAGON: Do I suppose we blath- 


ered 


VLADIMIR About 


(controlling himself) 


what? 


ESTRAGON: Oh this and that I sup- 
(With as- 


surance.) Yes,now I remember, yester- 


pose, nothing in particular 


day evening we spent blathering about 
nothing in particular. That’s been go- 


img on now for half a century 


VLADIMIR: You don’t remember any fact, 
any circumstance? 


ESTRAGON 
Didi 


(weary). Don’t torment me, 


ESTRAGON: Yes, now | remember, 
yesterday evening we spent blathering 
about nothing in particular. That's been 
going on now for half a century. 
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VLADIMIR: The sun. The moon. Do you 
not remember? 


ESTRAGON: They must have been there, 
as usual. 


VLADIMIR: You didn’t notice anything 
out of the ordinary? 

ESTRAGON: Alas! 

VLADIMIR: And Pozzo? And Lucky? 
ESTRAGON: Pozzo? 
VLADIMIR: The bones 
ESTRAGON: They were like fishbones 


VLADIMIR: It was Pozzo gave them to 
you. 


ESTRAGON: I don’t know. 


VLADIMIR: And the kick. 


ESTRAGON: That’s right, someone gave 
me a kick. 


VLADIMIR: It was Lucky gave it to you. 
ESTRAGON: And all that was yesterday? 
VLADIMIR: Show your leg. 

ESTRAGON: Which? 


VLADIMIR: Both. Pull up your trousers. 
(ESTRAGON gives a leg to VLADIMIR, stag- 
gers. VLADIMIR takes the leg. They stag- 
ger.) Pull up your trousers. 


ESTRAGON: I can’t. 


(VLADIMIR pulls up the trousers, looks 
at the leg, its it go. ESTRAGON almost 
falls.) 


VLADIMIR: The other. (ESTRAGON gives 
the same leg.) The other, pig! (ESTRA- 
GON gives the other leg. Triumphantly.) 


There’s the wound! Beginning to fester! 
ESTRAGON: And what about it? 


VLADIMIR: (letting go the leg). Where 
are your boots? 


ESTRAGON: 
away. 


I must have thrown them 


VLADIMIR: When? 


ESTRAGON: I don’t know. 


VLADIMIR: Why? 


ESTRAGON: (exasperated). I don’t know 
why I don’t know! 


VLADIMIR: No, I mean why did you 
throw them away? 


ESTRAGON: (exasperated). Because they 
were hurting me! 


VLADIMIR: (triumphantly, pointing to 
the boots). There they are! (ESTRAGON 
looks at the boots.) At the very spot 
where you left them yesterday! 


(ESTRAGON goes towards the boots, in- 


spects them closely.) 
ESTRAGON: They’re not mine. 
VLADIMIR: (stupefied). Not yours! 


ESTRAGON: Mine were black. These are 


brown. 


VLAD.MIR: You're sure yours were black? 
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ESTRAGON: Well they were a kind of 
gray 


VLADIMIR: And these are brown. Show. 


ESTRAGON: (picking up a boot). Well 


they’re a kind of green. 


VLADIMIR: Show. (ESTRAGON hands him 
the boot. VLADIMIR inspects it, throws it 
down angrily.) Well of all the— 


ESTRAGON: You see, all that’s a lot of 
bloody 


vLADIMIR: Ah! I see what it is. Yes, I 
see what’s happened. 
ESTRAGON: All that’s a lot of bloody 


VLADIMIR: It’s Someone 


came and took yours and left you his 


elementary. 


ESTRAGON: Why? 


VLADIMIR: His were too tight for him, 
so he took yours. 


ESTRAGON: But mine were too tight. 
VLADIMIR: For you. Not for him 


ESTRAGON: (having tried in vain to work 
it out). I’m tired! (Pause.) Let’s go. 


VLADIMIR: We can’t. 
ESTRAGON: Why not? 
VLADIMIR: We're waiting for Godot. 


ESTRAGON: Ah! (Pause. Despairing.) 
What’l we do, what'll we do! 


VLADIMIR: There’s nothing we can do. 
ESTRAGON: But I can’t go on like this! 
VLADIMIR: Would you like a radish? 
ESTRAGON: Is that all there is? 


VLADIMIR: There are radishes and tur- 
nips. 
ESTRAGON: Are there no carrots? 


VLADIMIR: No. Anyway you overdo it 
with your carrots. 


ESTRAGON: Then give me a_ radish. 
(VLADIMIR fumbles in his pockets, finds 
nothing but turnips, finally brings out 
a radish and hands it to ESTRAGON who 
examines it, sniffs it.) It’s black! 


VLADIMIR: It’s a radish. 


BSTRAGON: I only like the pink ones, 
you know that! 


VLADIMIR: Then you don’t want it? 

ESTRAGON: I only like the pink ones! 

VLADIMIR: Then give it back to me. 
(ESTRAGON gives it back.) 

ESTRAGON: I'll go and get a carrot. 
(He does not move.) 


VLADIMIR: This is becoming really in- 
significant. 


ESTRAGON: Not enough. 
(Silence.) 
VLADIMIR: What about trying them 


ESTRAGON: I’ve tried everything 


VLADIMIR: No, I mean the boots. 


ESTRAGON: Would that be a good thing? 


VLADIMIR: It’d pass the time. (ESTRAGON 


hesitates.) I assure you, it'd be an oc- 


cupation 

ESTRAGON: A relaxation. 
VLADIMIR: A recreation 
ESTRAGON: A relaxation 
VLADIMIR: Try 


ESTRAGON: You'll help me? 


VLADIMIR: I will of course 


ESTRAGON: We don’t manage too badly, 


eh Didi, between the two of us? 


VLADIMIR: Yes yes. Come on. we'll try 
the left first 


ESTRAGON: We always find something, 
eh Didi, to give us the impression we 
exist? 
VLADIMIR: (impatiently). Yes yes, we're 
magicians. But let us persevere in what 
we have resolved, before we forget 
(He picks up a boot.) Come on, give 
me your foot. (ESTRAGON raises his foot.) 
The other, hog! (ESTRAGON raises the 
other foot.) Higher! (Wreathed to- 
gether they stagger about the stage. 
VLADIMIR succeeds finally in getting on 
the boot.) Try and walk. (ESTRAGON 
walks.) Well? 


ESTRAGON: It fits. 


VLADIMIR: (taking string from his pock- 
et). We'll try and lace it. 


ESTRAGON: (vehemently). No no, no 


laces, no laces! 


VLADIMIR: You'll be sorry. Let’s try the 
other. (As before.) Well? 


ESTRAGON: (grudgingly). It fits too. 
VLADIMIR: They don’t hurt you? 
ESTRAGON: Not yet. 

VLADIMIR: Then you can keep them. 
ESTRAGON: They're too big. 


VLADIMIR: Perhaps you'll have socks 


some day 
ESTRAGON: True 
VLADIMIR: Then you'll keep them? 


ESTRAGON 
boots. 


That’s enough about these 


VLADIMIR: Yes, but— 


ESTRAGON: (violently). Enough! (Si- 
lence.) I suppose I might as well sit 
down. (He looks for a place to sit down, 


then goes and sits down on the mound.) 


VLADIMIR: That’s where you were sit- 
ting yesterday evening. 

ESTRAGON: If I could only sleep. 
VLADIMIR: Yesterday you slept. 


ESTRAGON: I'll try. (He resumes his 
foetal posture, his head between his 
knees.) 
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Wait 


beside 


VLADIMIR (He goes over and sits 


down ESTRAGON and begins to 


in a loud voice.) Bye bye bye bye 


sing 


bye bye 


ESTRAGON: (looking up angrily). Not so 


loud! 


VLADIMIR: (softly). Bye bye bye bye 
Bye bye bye bye 
Bye bye bye bye 


Bye bye 


(ESTRAGON sleeps. VLADIMIR gets up 


takes off his coat and lays it 
then 


softly 


ESTRAGON'S’ shoulders, 


across 
starts walking up and down, swing- 
ng his arms to keep himself warm 
wakes with a 


ESTRAGON start, jumps 


up, casts about wildly. VLADIMIR runs 


to him puts his arms round him 
There there Didi is there 
don't be afraid 


ESTRAGON: Ah! 


VLADIMIR: There there it’s all 


over 


ESTRAGON: I was falling 


VLADIMIR: It’s all over, it’s all over 


ESTRAGON: I was on top of a 


VLADIMIR: Don’t tell me! Come, we'll 


walk it off 


(He takes 
walks him up and down until ESTRA- 


ESTRAGON by the arm and 


GON refuses to go any further.) 
ESTRAGON: That’s enough. I’m tired. 


You'd rather be stuck there 
doing nothing? 


Yes. 


VLADIMIR: 


ESTRAGON: 


VLADIMIR: Please yourself. (He releases 
ESTRAGON, picks up his coat and puts 


it on.) 
ESTRAGON: Let’s go. 
VLADIMIR: We can’t. 


ESTRAGON: Why not? 


VLADIMIR: We're waiting for Godot. 
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ESTRAGON: We always find something, eh Didi, to give us 
the impression we exist? 


VLADIMIR: Yes, yes, we're magicians. But let us persevere in what we have 
resolved, before we forget. Come on, give me your foot. 


(Peter Woodthorpe, Paul Daneman 


London production) 





Ah! (VLADIMIR walks up and 
down.) Can you not stay still? 


ESTRAGON 


VLADIMIR: I’m cold 


ESTRAGON: We came too soon 


VLADIMIR: It’s always at nightfall. 


ESTRAGON: But night doesn’t fall. 


VLADIMIR: It'll fall all of a sudden, like 


vesterday 
ESTRAGON: Then it'll be night 
And we can go 


Then itll be day 
What'll we do, 


VLADIMIR 


again 


ESTRAGON 
(Pause. Despairing.) 


what'll we do! 


VLADIMIR: (halting, violently). Will you 
stop whining! I’ve had about my belly- 


ful of your lamentations! 


ESTRAGON: I’m going. 


VLADIMIR: (seeing LuCKY’s hat). Well! 


Farewell. 


Lucky’s hat. (He 
I’ve been here an hour and 


ESTRAGON 


VLADIMIR goes to- 
wards it.) 
Fine! 


never saw it. (Very pleased.) 


ESTRAGON: You'll never see me again. 


VLADIMIR: I knew it was the right place. 
Now our troubles are over. (He picks 
up the hat, contemplates it, straightens 
it.) Must have fine hat 


(He puts it on in place of his own 


been a very 


which he hands to ESTRAGON.) Here. 
ESTRAGON: What? 
VLADIMIR: Hold that. 


(ESTRAGON takes VLADIMIR’S hat. VLAD- 
IMIR LuckKy’s hat on 
ESTRAGON VLADIMIR’S hat in 


adjusts head 
puts on 
place of his own which he hands to 
VLADIMIR. VLADIMIR takes ESTRAGON’S 
hat. ESTRAGON adjusts VLADIMIR’s hat 
on his head. VLADIMIR puts on ESTRA- 
con’s hat in place of Lucky’s which 
he hands to ESTRAGON. ESTRAGON takes 
LuCcKY’s hat. VLADIMIR adjusts ESTRA- 
con’s hat on his head. ESTRAGON puts 


on Lucky's hat in place of VLADIMIR’s 





he hands to VLADIMIR 
ESTRAGON 





which VLADIMIR 


takes his hat adjust’s 


LucKY’s hat on his head. VLADIMIR 
puts on his hat in place of ESTRAGON’S 
which he hands to ESTRAGON. ESTRAGON 
takes his hat. VLADIMIR adjusts his hat 
on his head. ESTRAGON puts on his hat 
n place of LUCKY’'S which he hands 
to VLADIMIR. VLADIMIR takes LUCKY’S 
hat. ESTRAGON adjusts his hat on his 
head. VLADIMIR puts on LUCKY’s hat in 
which he hands to 


takes 


place of his own 


ESTRAGON VLADIMIR’S 


ESTRAGON 
hat. VLADIMIR adjusts LUCKY’s hat on his 
head. ESTRAGON hands vVLADIMIR’S hat 
back to VLADIMIR 
hands it back to ESTRAGON who takes 


it and hands it back to VLADIMIR who 


who takes it and 


takes it and throws it down.) 
How does it fit me? 


ESTRAGON: How would I know? 


VLADIMIR: No, but how do I look in it? 
(He turns his head coquettishly to and 


fro, minces like a mannequin.) 


ESTRAGON: Hideous 

VLADIMIR: Yes, but not more so than 
usual? 

ESTRAGON: Neither more nor less 
VLADIMIR: Then I can keep it. Mine 


How shall I say? 
(He takes off 
shakes it, 


irked me. (Pause.) 
(Pause.) It 
LUCKY’S 


knocks on the crown, puts it on again.) 


itched me 


hat, peers into it, 


ESTRAGON: I’m going 


(Silence.) 


VLADIMIR: Will you not play? 


ESTRAGON: Play at what? 


VLADIMIR: We could play at Pozzo and 


Lucky. 


ESTRAGON: Never heard of it. 


VLADIMIR: I'll do Lucky, you do Pozzo 
(He imitates Lucky sagging under the 
ESTRAGON 
at him with stupefaction.) Go on. 


weight of his baggage looks 


ESTRAGON: What am I to do? 

VLADIMIR: Curse me! 

ESTRAGON: (after reflection). Naughty! 
VLADIMIR: Stronger! 

ESTRAGON: Gonococcus! Spirochete! 


(VLADIMIR back and forth, 


doubled in two.) 


sways 


VLADIMIR: Tell me to think. 
ESTRAGON: What? 

VLADIMIR: Say, Think, pig! 
ESTRAGON: Think, pig! 


(Silence.) 


VLADIMIR: I can’t! 
ESTRAGON: That’s enough of that. 
VLADIMIR: Tell me to dance. 












ESTRAGON: I’m going 


VLADIMIR: Dance, hog! (He writhes. Exit 
ESTRAGON left, precipitately.) I can't! 
(He looks up, misses ESTRAGON.) Gogo! 
(He moves wildly about the stage. En- 
ter ESTRAGON left, panting. He hastens 
towards vLApIMIR, falls into his arms.) 
There you are again at last! 


ESTRAGON: I’m accursed! 


VLADIMIR: Where were you? I thought 
you were gone for ever 


ESTRAGON: They’re coming! 


VLADIMIR: Who? 


ESTRAGON: I don’t know 


VLADIMIR: How many? 


ESTRAGON: I don’t know. 


VLADIMIR: (triumphantly). It’s Godot! 
At last! Gogo! It’s Godot! We’re saved! 
Let’s go and meet him! (He drags 
ESTRAGON towards the wings. ESTRAGON 
resists, pulls himself free, exit right.) 
Gogo! Come back! (VLADIMIR runs to 
extreme left, scans the horizon. Enter 
ESTRAGON 
VLADIMIR, falls into his arms.) There 


right, he hastens towards 


you are again again! 

ESTRAGON: I’m in hell! 

VLADIMIR: Where were you? 
ESTRAGON: They’re coming there too! 


VLADIMIR: We're surrounded! (ESTRAGON 
makes a rush towards back.) Imbecile! 
There’s no way out there. (He takes 
ESTRAGON by the arm and drags him 
towards front. Gestures towards front.) 
There! Not a soul in sight! Off you go! 
Quick! (He pushes ESTRAGON towards 
auditorium. ESTRAGON recoils in horror.) 
You won't? (He contemplates audi- 
torium.) Well I can understand that 
Wait till I see. (He reflects.) Your 
only hope left is to disappear 


ESTRAGON: Where? 


VLADIMIR: Behind the tree. (ESTRAGON 
Quick! Behind the tree 
(ESTRAGON goes and crouches behind 


hesitates.) 


he tree, realizes he is not hidden, comes 
out from behind the tree.) Decidedly 
this tree will not have been the slight- 
est use to us. 


ESTRAGON: (calmer). I lost my head. 
Forgive me. It won’t happen again. Tell 


me what to do. 
VLADIMIR: There’s nothing to do. 


ESTRAGON: You go and stand there. (He 
draws VLADIMIR to extreme right and 
places him with his back to the stage.) 
There, don’t move, and watch out 
(VLADIMIR scans horizon, screening his 
eyes with his hand. ESTRAGON runs and 
takes up same position extreme left. 
They turn their heads and look at each 
other.) Back to back like in the good 
old days. (They continue to look at 
each other for a moment, then resume 
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their watch. Long silence.) Do you see 
anything coming? 


VLADIMIR: (turning his head). What? 


ESTRAGON: 
thing coming? 


(louder). Do you see any- 


VLADIMIR: No 
ESTRAGON: Nor I 

(They resume their watch. Silence.) 
VLADIMIR: You must have had a vision. 
ESTRAGON: (turning his head). What? 


VLADIMIR: (louder). You must have had 


a vision. 


ESTRAGON: No need to shout! 
(They resume their watch. Silence.) 


VLADIMIR, ESTRAGON: (turning simulta- 


neously). Do you- 
VLADIMIR: Oh pardon! 
ESTRAGON: Carry on 
VLADIMIR: No no, after you. 
ESTRAGON: No no, you first 
VLADIMIR: I interrupted you 
ESTRAGON: On the contrary 

(They glare at each other angrily.) 
VLADIMIR: Ceremonious ape! 
ESTRAGON: Punctilious pig! 
VLADIMIR: Finish your phrase, I tell ydu! 
ESTRAGON: Finish your own! 

(Silence. They draw closer, halt.) 
Moron! 


VLADIMIR 


ESTRAGON: That’s the idea, let’s abuse 
each other 


(They turn, move apart, turn again 


and face each other.) 
VLADIMIR: Moron! 
ESTRAGON: Vermin! 
VLADIMIR: Abortion! 
ESTRAGON: Morpion! 
VLADIMIR: Sewer-rat! 
ESTRAGON: Curate! 
VLADIMIR: Cretin! 


ESTRAGON: (with finality). Crritic! 


VLADIMIR: Oh! (He wilts, vanquished, 
and turns away.) 


ESTRAGON: Now let’s make it up 
VLADIMIR: Gogo! 

ESTRAGON: Didi! 

VLADIMIR: Your hand! 
ESTRAGON: Take it! 

VLADIMIR: Come to my arms! 
ESTRAGON: Your arms? 
VLADIMIR: My breast! 
ESTRAGON: Off we go! 


(They embrace. They separate 
lence.) 


VLADIMIR: How time flies when one has 
fun! 


(Silence.) 
ESTRAGON: What do we do now? 
VLADIMIR: While waiting. 
ESTRAGON: While waiting 

(Silence.) 

VLADIMIR: We could do our exercises 
ESTRAGON: Our movements. 

VLADIMIR: Our elevations. 

ESTRAGON: Our relaxations 
VLADIMIR: Our elongations 
ESTRAGON: Our relaxations. 
VLADIMIR: To warm us up 
ESTRAGON: To calm us down 
VLADIMIR: Off we go. 


(VLADIMIR hops from one foot to the 
other. ESTRAGON imitates him.) 


ESTRAGON: (stopping). That’s enough 


I'm tired 


VLADIMIR: (stopping). We're not in form 
What about a little deep breathing? 


ESTRAGON: I'm tired breathing 


VLADIMIR: You're right. (Pause.) Let's 


just do the tree, for the balance 
ESTRAGON: The tree? 


(VLADIMIR does the tree, staggering 


about on one leg.) 


VLADIMIR: (stopping). Your turn 


(ESTRAGON does the tree, staggers.) 


ESTRAGON: Do you think God sees me” 


VLADIMIR: You must close your eyes 


(ESTRAGON closes his eyes, staggers 


worse.) 


ESTRAGON (stopping, brandishing his 
fists, at the top of his voice.) God have 


pity on me! 


VLADIMIR: (vexed). And me? 


ESTRAGON: On me! On me! Pity! On me! 


(Enter Pozzo and LUCKY 
blind 


as before, but much shorter, so that 


POZZO 1S 
Lucky burdened as before. Rope 


Pozzo may follow more easily. LUCKY 
wearing a different hat. At the sight 
of VLADIMIR and ESTRAGON he stops 
short. Pozzo, continuing on his way, 


bumps into him.) 


VLADIMIR: Gogo! 


pozzo: (clutching on to LucKY who 
staggers). What is it? Who is it? 


(Lucky falls, drops everything and 
brings down Pozzo with him. They 
lie helpless among the scattered bag- 
gage.) 


ESTRAGON: Is it Godot? 


VLADIMIR: At last! (He goes towards 
the heap.) Reinforcements at last! 
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Pozzo: Help! VLADIMIR: We can't. VLADIMIR: And that we should subordi- 


. ‘ , . nate our good offices to certain condi- 
ESTRAGON: Is it Godot? VLADIMIR: We're waiting for Godot B 


tions? 
VLADIMIR: We were beginning to weak- ESTRAGON: Ah! 


N : ‘ ESTRAGON: What? 

en ow were sure to see the evening 

' VLADIMIR: Perhaps he has another bone oa 

out | VLADIMIR That seems intelligent al 
or you 


right. But there’s one thing I'm afraid 


POZZO Help! 9 
P ESTRAGON: Bone of 


> 


ESTRAGON: Do you hear him‘ ‘ 2077 ‘Ip! 
VLADIMIR: Chicken. Do you not pozzo: Help 


VLADIMIR We are ‘no longer alone, member? ESTRAGON: What? 
waiting for the night, waiting for Godot, 


ESTRAGON: It was him? That Lucky 


VLADIMIR might get going 


waiting for waiting. All evening we cies : 
VLADIMIR: Yes all of a sudden. Then we'd be bal- 


locksed 


have struggled, unassisted. Now it’s 


over. It’s already to-morrow ESTRAGON: Ask him 
ESTRAGON: Lucky? 
Pozzo: Help! VLADIMIR: Perhaps we should help him 


Sinut VLADIMIR: The one that went for you 
ims 
VLADIMIR Time flows again already yesterday 


: - — 
The sun will set, the moon rise, and we ESTRAGON: To do what ESTRAGON: I tell vou there was ten of 


away from here VLADIMIR: To get up them 


Pozzo: Pity! ESTRAGON: He can't get up? VLADIMIR: No, before that, the one that 


P P ' kicked you 
VLADIMIR oor F0zzo VLADIMIR: He wants to get up 


ESTRAGON: Is he there? 
ESTRAGON: I knew it was him ESTRAGON: Then let him get up 

VLADIMIR: As large as life. (Gesture 
Who? 


VLADIMIR VLADIMIR: He can’t 


towards LucKY.) For the moment he is 
ESTRAGON: Godot ESTRAGON: Why not? inert. But he might run amuck any 
‘ Y minute 
VLADIMIR: But it’s not Godot VLADIMIR: I don’t know 
: * Pozzo: Help! 
ESTRAGON: It’s not Godot (POzzO writhes, groans, beats the 


: . ESTRAGON: And suppose we gave him a 
VLADIMIR: It’s not Godot ground with his fists.) PI : 

vood beating the two of us 

ESTRAGON: Then who is it? ESTRAGON: We should ask him for the 


. me , 09 VLADIMIR ou mean if we fell on him 

: bone first. Then if he refuses we'll ; Y ; : 

VLADIMIR: It’s Pozzo in his sleep? 
leave him there 


pozzo: Here! Here! Help me up! fe 
I I VLADIMIR: You mean we have him at ESTRAGON: Yes 


VLADIMIR: He can’t get up our mercy? 


VLADIMIR: That seems a good idea all 
ESTRAGON: Let’s go ESTRAGON: Yes right. But could we do it? Is he really 


VLADIMIR: Come to my arms! 
ESTRAGON: Your arms? 
VLADIMIR: My breast! 
ESTRAGON: Off we go! 
VLADIMIR: How time flies when one has fun! 
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asleep? (Pause.) No, the best would 
be to take advantage of Pozzo’s calling 
for help— 


Pozzo: Help! 
VLADIMIR: To help him 
ESTRAGON: We help him? 


VLADIMIR: In anticipation of some tan- 
gible return 


ESTRAGON: And suppose he 


VLADIMIR: Let us not waste our time in 
idle discourse! (Pause. Vehemently.) 
Let us do something, while we have the 
chance! It is not every day that we are 
needed. Not indeed that we personally 
are needed. Others would meet the case 
equally well, if not better. To all man- 
kind they were addressed, those cries 
for help still ringing in our ears! But 
at this place, at this moment of time, 
all mankind is us, whether we like it 
or not. Let us make the most of it, be- 
fore it is too late! Let us represent 
worthily for once the foul brood to 
which a cruel fate consigned us! What 
do you say? (ESTRAGON says nothing.) 
It is true that when with folded arms 
we weigh the pros and cons we are no 
less a credit to our species. The tiger 
bounds to the help of his congeners 
without the least reflexion, or else 
he slinks away into the depths of the 
thickets. But that is not the question. 
What are we doing here, that is the 
question. And we are blessed in this, 
that we happen to know the answer 
Yes, in this immense confusion one 
thing alone is clear. We are waiting 
for Godot to come— 


ESTRAGON: Ah! 
Pozzo: Help! 


VLADIMIR: Or for night to fall. (Pause.) 
We have kept our appointment and 
that’s an end to that. We are not saints, 
but we have kept our appointment. 
How many people can boast as much? 


ESTRAGON: Billions. 
VLADIMIR: You think so? 
ESTRAGON: I don’t know. 
VLADIMIR: You may be right. 
Pozzo: Help! 


VLADIMIR: All I know is that the hours 
are long, under these conditions, and 
constrain us to beguile them with pro- 
ceedings which—how shall I say — 
which may at first sight seem reason- 
able, until they become a habit. You 
may say it is to prevent our reason 
from foundering. No doubt. But has it 
not long been straying in the night 
without end of the abyssal depths? 
That’s what I sometimes wonder. You 
follow my reasoning? 


ESTRAGON: (aphoristic for once). We 


are all born mad. Some remain so. 


pozzo: Help! I'll pay you! 
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ESTRAGON: How much? 

pozzo: One hundred francs! 

ESTRAGON: It’s not enough. 

VLADIMIR: I wouldn’t go so far as that. 


ESTRAGON: You think it’s enough? 


VLADIMIR: No, I mean so far as to assert 
that I was weak in the head when I 
came into the world. But that is not 
the question 


Pozzo: Two hundred! 


VLADIMIR: We wait. We are bored. (Hé« 
throws up his hand.) No, don’t protest, 
we are bored to death, there’s no deny- 
ing it. Good. A diversion comes along 
and what do we do? We let it go to 
waste. Come, let’s get to work! (He 
advances towards the heap, stops in his 
stride.) In an instant all will vanish 
and we'll be alone once more, in the 
midst of nothingness! (He broods.) 


Pozzo: Two hundred! 


VLADIMIR: We're coming! (He tries to 
pull pozzo to his feet, fails, tries again, 
stumbles, falls, tries to get up, fails.) 
ESTRAGON: 
all? 


VLADIMIR: Help! 


What’s the matter with you 


ESTRAGON: I’m going. 


VLADIMIR: 


me. 


Don’t leave me! They'll kill 


pozzo: Where am I? 
VLADIMIR: Gogo! 
Pozzo: Help! 
VLADIMIR: Help! 
ESTRAGON: I’m going. 


VLADIMIR: Help me up first, then we'll 
go together. 


ESTRAGON: You promise? 

VLADIMIR: I swear it! 

ESTRAGON: And we'll never come back? 
VLADIMIR: Never! 

ESTRAGON: We'll go to the Pyrenees. 
VLADIMIR: Wherever you like. 


ESTRAGON: I've always wanted to wan- 
der in the Pyrenees. 


VLADIMIR: You'll wander in them. 
ESTRAGON: (recoiling). Who farted? 
VLADIMIR: Pozzo. 

pozzo: Here! Here! Pity! 

ESTRAGON: It’s revolting! 

VLADIMIR: Quick! Give me your hand! 


ESTRAGON: I’m going. (Pause. Louder.) 
I'm going. 

VLADIMIR: Well I suppose in the end 
I'll get up by myself. (He tries, falls.) 
In the fullness of time. 


ESTRAGON: What’s the matter with you? 


VLADIMIR: Go to hell. 


ESTRAGON: Are you staying there? 


VLADIMIR: For the time being 


ESTRAGON: Come on, get up, you'll catch 
a chill 
VLADIMIR: Don’t worry about me 


ESTRAGON: Come on, Didi, don’t be pig- 
headed! (He stretches out his hand 
which vLapIMIR makes haste to seize.) 


VLADIMIR: Pull! 


(ESTRAGON pulls, stumbles, falls. Long 
silence.) 

Pozzo: Help! 

VLADIMIR: We've arrived 

pozzo: Who are you? 

VLADIMIR: We are men. 
(Silence.) 

ESTRAGON: Sweet mother earth! 

VLADIMIR: Can you get up? 

ESTRAGON: I don’t know 

VLADIMIR: Try 

ESTRAGON: Not now, not now 
(Silence.) 

Pozzo: What happened? 


VLADIMIR: (violently). Will you stop it, 
you! Pest! He can think of nothing but 


himself! 
ESTRAGON: What about a little snooze? 


VLADIMIR: Did you hear him? He wants 

to know what happened! 

ESTRAGON: Don’t mind him. Sleep 
( Silence.) 

pozzo: Pity! Pity! 

ESTRAGON: (with a start). What is it? 

VLADIMIR: Were you asleep? 

ESTRAGON: I must have been. 


VLADIMIR: It’s this bastard Pozzo at it 
again. 


ESTRAGON: Make him stop it. Kick him 
in the crotch. 


VLADIMIR: (striking Pozzo). Will you 


stop it! Crablouse! (Pozzo extricates 
himself with cries of pain and crawls 
away. He stops, saws the air blindly, 
calling for help. VLADIMIR, propped on 
his elbow, observes his retreat.) He's 
off! (Pozzo collases.) He’s down! 
ESTRAGON: What do we do now? 
VLADIMIR: Perhaps I could crawl to him 
ESTRAGON: Don’t leave me! 

VLADIMIR: Or I could call to him. 
ESTRAGON: Yes, call to him. 


VLADIMIR: Pozzo! (Silence.) Pozzo! (Si- 
lence.): No reply. 


ESTRAGON: Together. 
VLADIMIR, ESTRAGON: Pozzo! Pozzo! 


VLADIMIR: He moved. 
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ESTRAGON: Are you sure his name is 
Pozzo? 


VLADIMIR: (alarmed). Mr. Pozzo! Come 
back! We won't hurt you! 
(Silence.) 


ESTRAGON: We might try him with other 
names. 
VLADIMIR: I’m afraid he’s dying. 
ESTRAGON: It'd be amusing. 
VLADIMIR: What'd be amusing? 


ESTRAGON: To try him with other names, 
one after the other. It'd pass the time 
And we'd be bound to hit on the right 
one sooner or later. 


VLADIMIR: I tell you his name is Pozzo. 


ESTRAGON: We'll soon see. (He reflects) 
Abel! Abel! 


pozzo: Help! 
ESTRAGON: Got it in one! 


VLADIMIR: I begin to weary of this 
motif 


ESTRAGON: Perhaps the other is called 
Cain. Cain! Cain! 


pozzo: Help! 


ESTRAGON: He’s all humanity. (Silence.) 
Look at the little cloud. 


VLADIMIR: (raising his eyes). Where? 
ESTRAGON: There. In the zenith. 


VLADIMIR: Well? (Pause.) What is there 
so wonderful about it? 


(Silence.) 


ESTRAGON: Let’s pass on now to some- 
thing else, do you mind? 


VLADIMIR: I was just going to suggest it 
ESTRAGON: But to what? 
VLADIMIR: Ah! 

( Silence.) 


ESTRAGON: Suppose we got up to begin 
with? 


VLADIMIR: No harm trying. 
(They get up.) 
ESTRAGON: Child’s play. 


VLADIMIR: 
power. 


Simple question of will- 


ESTRAGON: And now? 

pozzo: Help! 

ESTRAGON: Let’s go. 

VLADIMIR: We can’t. 

ESTRAGON: Why not? 

VLADIMIR: We're waiting for Godot. 


EsTRAGON: Ah! (Despairing.) What’ll we 
do, what'll we do! 


Pozzo: Help! 
VLADIMIR: What about helping him? 
ESTRAGON: What does he want? 


VLADIMIR: He wants to get up. 
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ESTRAGON: Then why doesn't he? 


VLADIMIR: He wants us to help him to 


get up. 


ESTRAGON: Then why don’t we? What 


are we waiting for? 


(They help Pozzo to his feet, let him 
go. He falls.) 


VLADIMIR: We must hold him. (They 
get him up again. POZZO sags between 
them, his arms round their necks.) 
Feeling better? 
pozzo: Who are you? 
VLADIMIR: Do you not recognize us? 
Pozzo: I am blind. 

(Silence.) 


ESTRAGON: Perhaps he can see into the 


future. 
VLADIMIR: Since when? 


pozzo: I used to have wonderful sight 
but are you friends? 


ESTRAGON: (laughing noisily). He wants 


to know if we are friends! 
VLADIMIR: No, he means friénds of his 
ESTRAGON: Well? 


VLADIMIR: We've proved we are, by 


helping him 


ESTRAGON: Exactly. Would we _ have 
helped him if we weren't his friends? 


VLADIMIR: Possibly. 
ESTRAGON: True. 


VLADIMIR: Don’t let’s quibble about that 
now. 


pozzo: You are not highwaymen? 


ESTRAGON: Highwaymen! Do we look 


like highwaymen? 


VLADIMIR: Damn it can’t you see the 
man is blind! 


ESTRAGON: Damn it so he is. (Pause.) 
So he says. 


Pozzo: Don’t leave me! 
VLADIMIR: No question of it. 
ESTRAGON: For the moment. 
rozzo: What time is it? 


VLADIMIR: (inspecting the sky), Seven 
o'clock eight o'clock 


ESTRAGON: That depends what time of 
vear it is. 


Pozzo: Is it evening? 


(Silence. VLADIMIR and 
scrutinize the sunset.) 


ESTRAGON 


ESTRAGON: It’s rising. 
VLADIMIR: Impossible. 
ESTRAGON: Perhaps it’s the dawn. 


VLADIMIR: Don’t be a fool. It’s the west 
over there. 


ESTRAGON: How do you know? 


Pozzo: (anguished). Is it evening? 


VLADIMIR: Anyway it hasn't moved 


ESTRAGON: | tell you it’s rising 


pozzo: Why don’t you answer me? 
ESTRAGON: Give us a chance 


VLADIMIR (reassuring) It’s evening, 
Sir, it’s evening, night is drawing nigh 
My friend here would have me doubt 
it and I must confess he shook me for 
a moment. But it is not for nothing I 
have lived through this long day and 
I can assure you it is very near the 
end of its repertory. (Pause.) How do 


> 


vou feel now’ 


ESTRAGON: How much longer are we to 
cart him around. (They half release 
him, catch him again as he falls.) We 


are not caryatids! 


VLADIMIR: You were saying your sight 
used to be good, if I heard you right. 


Pozzo: Wonderful! Wonderful, wonder- 
ful sight! 


( Silence.) 
ESTRAGON: (irritably). Expand! Expand! 


VLADIMIR: Let him alone. Can't you see 
he’s thinking of the days when he was 
hapoy. (Pause.) Memoria praeteritorum 


bonorum—that must be unpleasant. 
ESTRAGON: We wouldn't know 


VLADIMIR: And it came on you all of 
a sudden? 
POzzO: Quite wonderful! 


VLADIMIR: I’m asking you if it came on 
you all of a sudden. 


Pozzo: I woke up one fine day as blind 
as Fortune. (Pause.) Sometimes I won- 
der if I’m not still asleep. 


VLADIMIR: And when was that? 
Pozzo: I don’t know 
VLADIMIR: But no later than yesterday 


Pozzo: (violently). Don’t question me! 
The blind have no notion of time. The 
things of time are hidden from them 
too. 


VLADIMIR: Well just fancy that! I could 


have sworn it was just the opposite 


ESTRAGON: I’m going. 
pozzo: Where are we? 
VLADIMIR: I couldn’t tell you. 


Pozzo: It isn’t by any chance the place 
known as the Board? 


VLADIMIR: Never heard of it. 
Pozzo: What is it like? 


VLADIMIR: (looking round). It’s inde- 
scribable. It’s like nothing. There's 
nothing. There’s a tree. 

Pozzo: Then it’s not the Board. 
ESTRAGON: 


(sagging). Some diversion! 


Pozzo: Where is my menial? 





VLADIMIR: He’s about somewhere. 
pozzo: Why doesn’t he answer when I 
call? 


VLADIMIR: I don’t know. He seems to 


be sleeping. Perhaps he’s dead. 
Pozzo: What happened exactly? 
ESTRAGON: Exactly! 


VLADIMIR: The two of you _ slipped. 
(Pause.) And fell. 


pozzo: Go and see is he hurt. 
VLADIMIR: We can’t leave you. 

pozzo: You needn't both go. 

VLADIMIR: (to ESTRAGON). You go. 
ESTRAGON: After what he did to me? 
Never! 


pozzo: Yes yes, let your friend go, he 
stinks so. (Silence.) What is he waiting 


for? 


VLADIMIR: What you waiting for? 

ESTRAGON: I’m waiting for Godot. 
(Silence.) 

VLADIMIR: What exactly should he do? 


pozzo: Well to begin with he should 
pull on the rope, as hard as he likes 
so long as he doesn’t strangle him. He 
usually responds to that. If not he 
should give him a taste of his boot, in 
the face and the privates as far as 
possible. 


VLADIMIR: (to ESTRAGON). You see, 
you've nothing to be afraid of. It’s 
even an opportuntiy to revenge your- 


self. 

EsTRAGON: And if he defends himself? 
pozzo: No no, he never defends himself 
VLADIMIR: I'll come flying to the rescue. 


ESTRAGON: Don’t take your eyes off me. 
(He goes towards LUCKY.) 


VLADIMIR: Make sure he’s alive before 


you start. No point in exerting yourself 
if he’s dead. 


ESTRAGON: (bending over Lucky). He’s 
breathing. 


VLADIMIR: Then let him have it 


(With sudden fury ESTRAGON starts 
kicking Lucky, hurling abuse at him 
as he does so. But he hurts his foot 
and moves away, limping and groan- 
ing. Lucky stirs.) 


ESTRAGON: Oh the brute! 


(He sits down on the mound and 
tries to take off his boot. But he soon 
desists and disposes himself for sleep, 
his arms on his knees and his head 
on his arms.) 


Pozzo: What’s gone wrong now? 
VLADIMIR: My friend has hurt himself 
pozzo: And Lucky? 


VLADIMIR: So it is he? 
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pozzo: What? 

VLADIMIR: It is Lucky? 

pozzo: I don’t understand. 
VLADIMIR: And you are Pozzo? 
pozzo: Certainly I am Pozzo. 
VLADIMIR: The same as yesterday? 
Pozzo: Yesterday? 


VLADIMIR: We met yesterday. (Silence.) 
Do you not remember? 


pozzo: I don’t remember having met 
anyone yesterday. But to-morrow I 
won't remember having met anyone to- 
day. So don’t count on me to enlighten 
you. 


VLADIMIR: But— 


Pozzo: Enough! Up pig! 


VLADIMIR: You were bringing him to 
the fair to sell him. You spoke to us. 
He danced. He thought. You had your 
sight 


pozzo: As you please. Let me go! (vLa- 
DIMIR moves away.) Up! 


(LUCKY gets up, gathers up his bur- 
dens.) 


VLADIMIR: Where do you go from here 
pozzo: On. (Lucky, laden down, takes 
his place before pozzo.) Whip! (Lucky 
puts everything down, looks for whip, 


finds it, puts it into pozzo’s hand, takes 
up everything again.) Rope! 


(LUCKY puts everything down, puts 
end of rope into pozzo’s hand, takes 
up everything again.) 


VLADIMIR: What is there in the bag? 
pozzo: Sand. (He jerks the rope.) On! 
VLADIMIR: Don’t go yet. 

Pozzo: I’m going. 


VLADIMIR: What do you do when you 
fall far from help? 


Pozzo: We wait till we can get up. 
Then we go on. On! 


VLADIMIR: Before you go tell him to 
sing. 


Pozzo: Who? 

VLADIMIR: Lucky 

Pozzo: To sing? 

VLADIMIR: Yes. Or to think. Or to recite 
Pozzo: But he is dumb. 

VLADIMIR: Dumb! 

Pozzo: Dumb. He can’t even groan. 
VLADIMIR: Dumb! Since when? 


pozzo: (suddenly furious). Have you 
not done tormenting me with your ac- 
cursed time! It’s abominable! When! 
When! One day, is that not enough for 
you, one day he went dumb, one day 
I went blind, one day we’ll go deaf, one 
day we were born, one day we shall 


die, the same day, the same second, is 
that not enough for you? (Calmer.) 
They give birth astride of a grave, the 
light gleams an instant, then it’s night 
once more. (He jerks the rope.) On! 


(Exeunt Pozzo and LUCKY. VLADIMIR 
follows them to the edge'of the stage, 
looks after them. The noise of falling, 
reinforced by mimic of VLADIMIR, an- 
nounces that they are down again. 
Silence. VLADIMIR goes towards ESTRA- 
GON, contemplates him a moment, then 
shakes him awake.) 


ESTRAGON: (wild gestures, incoherent 
words. Finally.) Why will you never 


let me sleep? 

VLADIMIR: I felt lonely. 

ESTRAGON: I was dreaming I was happy 
VLADIMIR: That passed the time. 
ESTRAGON: I was dreaming that— 
VLADIMIR: (violently). Don’t tell me! 
(Silence.) I wonder is he really blind. 
ESTRAGON: Blind? Who? 
VLADIMIR: Pozzo. 
FSTRAGON: Blind? 

VLADIMIR: He told us he was blind. 
ESTRAGON: Well what about it? 
VLADIMIR: It seemed to me he saw us 


ESTRAGON: You dredmt it. (Pause.) Let's 
go. We can't. Ah! (Pause.) Are you 
sure it wasn’t him? 


Who? 
Godot 


VLADIMIR: 
ESTRAGON: 
VLADIMIR: But who? 


ESTRAGON: Pozzo 


VLADIMIR: Not at all! (Less sure.) Not 
at all! (Still less sure.) Not at all! 


ESTRAGON: I suppose I might as well 
get up. (He gets up painfully.) Ow! 
Didi! 

VLADIMIR: I don’t know what to think 
any more 


ESTRAGON: My feet! (He sits down again 
and tries to take off his boots.) Help 


me! 


VLADIMIR: Was I sleeping, while the 
others suffered? Am I sleeping now? 
To-morrow, when I wake, or think 
I do, what shall I say of to-day? That 
with Estragon my friend, at this place, 
until the fall of night, I waited for 
Godot? That Pozzo passed, with his 
carrier, and that he spoke to us? Prob- 
ably. But in all that what truth will 
there be? (ESTRAGON, having struggled 
with his boots in vain, is dozing off 
again. vLApIMIR looks at him.) He'll 
know nothing. He'll tell me about the 
blows he received and I'll give him 
a carrot. (Pause.) Astride of a grave 
and a difficult birth. Down in the hole, 
lingeringly, the grave-digger puts on 
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the forceps. We have time to grow old 
The air is full of cries. (He listens.) 
But habit is a great deadener. (He 
looks again at ESTRAGON.) At me too 
someone is looking, of me too someone 
is saying, He is sleeping, he knows 
nothing, let him sleep on. (Pause.) I 
can’t go on! (Pause.) What have I said? 


(He goes feverishly to and fro, halts 
finally at extreme left, broods. Enter 
Boy right. He halts. Silence.) 


BoY: Mister 
Mister Albert 


(VLADIMIR turns.) 


VLADIMIR: Off we go again. (Pause.) 
Do you not recognize me? 


Boy: No Sir. 


VLADIMIR: It wasn’t you came yester- 


day 

soy: No Sir 
VLADIMIR: This is your first time. 
poy: Yes Sir 


(Silence.) 


VLADIMIR 
Mr. Godot. 


You have a message from 


soy: Yes Sir. 
VLADIMIR: He won't come this evening. 
Boy: No Sir. 
VLADIMIR: But he’ll come to-morrow. 
soy: Yes Sir. 
VLADIMIR: Without fail. 
soy: Yes Sir. 

(Silence.) 
VLADIMIR: Did you meet anyone? 
Boy: No Sir. 


VLADIMIR: Two other... 


. men? 


(he hesitates) 


Boy: I didn’t see anyone, Sir. 
( Silence.) 


VLADIMIR: What does he do, Mr. Godot? 
(Silence.) Do you hear me? 


Boy: Yes Sir. 

VLADIMIR: Well? 

soy: He does nothing, Sir. 
(Silence.) 

VLADIMIR: How is your brother? 

Boy: He’s sick, Sir. 


VLADIMIR: Perhaps it was he came yes- 
terday. 


Boy: I don’t know, Sir. 


(Silence.) 


VLADIMIR: (softly). Has he a beard, Mr. 


Godot? 
Boy: Yes Sir. 


VLADIMIR: Fair or 
or black? 


Boy: I think it’s white, Sir. 


(he hesitates) 
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(Silence.) 
VLADIMIR: Christ have mercy on us! 
( Silence.) 
Boy: What am I to tell Mr. Godot, Sir? 


VLADIMIR: Tell him (he hesitates) 

. tell him you saw me and that... 
(he hesitataes) . that you saw me. 
(Pause. VLADIMIR advances, the BOY 


recoils. VLADIMIR halts, the Boy halts. 


With sudden violence.) You’re sure you 


saw me, you won’t come and tell me 
to-morrow that you never saw me! 


(Silence. vLADIMIR makes a sudden 
spring forward, the Boy avoids him 
and exit running. Silence. The sun 
sets, the moon rises. As in Act 1 
VLADIMIR stands motionless and bowed. 
ESTRAGON wakes, takes off his boots, 
gets up with one in each hand and 
goes and puts them down center 
front, then goes towards VLADIMIR.) 


ESTRAGON: What’s wrong with you? 

VLADIMIR: Nothing. 

ESTRAGON: I’m going. 

VLADIMIR: So am I. 

ESTRAGON: Was I long asleep? 

VLADIMIR: I don’t know. 
(Silence.) 

ESTRAGON: Where shall we go? 


VLADIMIR: Not far. 


ESTRAGON: Oh yes, let’s go far away 
from here. 

VLADIMIR: We can’t. 

ESTRAGON: Why not? 


VLADIMIR: 
morrow. 


We have to come back to- 


ESTRAGON: What for? 
VLADIMIR: To wait for Godot. 


ESTRAGON: Ah! 
come? 


(Silence.) He didn’t 


VLADIMIR: No 
ESTRAGON: And now it’s too late. 


VLADIMIR: Yes, now it’s night. 


ESTRAGON: And if we dropped him? 
(Pause.) If we dropped him? 


VLADIMIR: He’d punish us. (Silence. He 
looks at the tree.) Everything’s dead 
but the tree. 


ESTRAGON: (looking at the tree). What 
is it? 

VLADIMIR: It’s the tree. 

ESTRAGON: Yes, but what kind? 
VLADIMIR: I don’t know. A willow. 


(ESTRAGON draws VLADIMIR towards the 
tree. They stand motionless before it. 
Silence.) 


ESTRAGON: Why don’t we hang our- 


selves? 


VLADIMIR: With what? 


ESTRAGON: You haven't got a bit of 
rope? 


VLADIMIR: No 

ESTRAGON: Then we can’t 
(Silence.) 

VLADIMIR: Let’s go. 

ESTRAGON: Wait, there’s my belt. 

VLADIMIR: It’s too short. 


ESTRAGON: You could hang on to my 
legs. 

VLADIMIR: And who’s hang on to mine? 
ESTRAGON: True 


& 
VLADIMIR: Show all the same. (ESTRAGON 
loosens the cord that holds up _ his 
trousers which, much too big for him, 
fall about his ankles. They look at the 
cord.) It might do at a pinch. But is 
it strong enough? 


ESTRAGON: We'll soon see. Here. 


(They each take an end of the cord 
and pull. It breaks. They almost fall.) 


VLADIMIR: Not worth a curse. 
(Silence.) 


ESTRAGON: You say we have to come 
back to-morrow? 


VLADIMIR: Yes. 


ESTRAGON: Then we can bring a good 
bit of rope. 


VLADIMIR: Yes. 
(Silence.) 
ESTRAGON: Didi. 
VLADIMIR: Yes. 
ESTRAGON: I can’t go on like this. 
VLADIMIR: That’s what you think. 


ESTRAGON: If we parted? That might be 
better for us. 


We'll hang ourselves to- 
morrow. (Pause.) Unless Godot comes 


VLADIMIR: 


ESTRAGON: And if he comes? 
VLADIMIR: We'll be saved. 


(VLADIMIRS takes off his hat [Lucky’s]}, 
peers inside it, feels about inside it, 
shakes it, knocks on the crown, puts 
it on again.) 


ESTRAGON: Well? Shall we go? 
VLADIMIR: Pull on your trousers. 
ESTRAGON: What? 

VLADIMIR: Pull on your trousers. 


ESTRAGON: You want me to pull off my 
trousers? 


VLADIMIR: Pull ON your trousers. 


ESTRAGON: (realizing his trousers are 
down). True. (He pulls up his trousers.) 


VLADIMIR: Well? Shall we go? 
ESTRAGON: Yes, let’s go. 
(They do not move.) 


(Curtain) 
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A German 


By 
Horst 
Frenz 


The author, who is Professor of 
English and Chairman of the 
Comparative Literature Program at 
Indiana University, recently 
returned from a year’s study of 
American plays on German stages. 


In this scene from the Hamburg 
production of Thomas Wolfe's play, Will 
Quadflieg (left) is Eugene Ramsay, 

and Ludwig Linkmann is Mr. Porter 
There also have been other major German 


presentations 


Gustaf Grundgens, who staged 
Mannerhouse (as Herrenhaus) this year 
in Hamburg, also had the important 

role of General Ramsay. He is pictured 
with Sybille Binder, who had the 


part of Mrs. Ramsay 





Home for “Mannerhouse” 


Thomas Wolfe, whose novels have delighted German readers for almost twenty-five years, has 
captured the German stage. Early this year Gustaf Griindgens, West Germany’s brilliant and 
often controversial actor-director, presented Wolfe’s Mannerhouse—translated by Peter Sandberg 
under the title of Herrenhaus—in the Deutsche Schauspielhaus of Hamburg. This was the third new 
production that Grindgens had staged since he accepted the Hamburg appointment last fall, and the 
Hamburg premiére of Wolfe’s play on January 26 was hailed as a major theatrical event of the 
season. 

Wolfe began writing this play in 1921 when he was studying dramatic composition with Profes- 
sor George Pierce Baker at Harvard University; at various stages of progress he called it The 
Heirs, The Wasters, The House and finally Mannnerhouse. Near the end of 1924 he lost the play 
when his suitcase was stolen in Paris. He rewrote it, and the result was, as he put it, a “bigger 
and better” play than the previous version had been. After it was completed he submitted it— 
without success—to various American producers, among them Alice Lewisohn of the Neighborhood 
Playhouse in New York, to whom he expressed the hope, somewhat pretentiously, that his play 
would “belong to no world that ever existed by land or sea.” Readers of Of Time and the River 
(1935) will recall that the hero, Eugene Gant, reads Mannerhouse to two of his friends. Here 
Wolfe gives at some length his own criticism of the play, naming Shakespeare, Shaw, Rostand and 
Chekhov as the “masters” by whom he had been influenced. When a reading version was published 
in 1948, ten years after Wolfe’s death, it received little attention. The only review I have been 
able to find—by George White Graice in the March, 1949, issue of THEATRE ARTS—was not very 
favorable and referred to Wolfe’s dramatic work as “a very young and smallish bird on the back 
of its author’s maturer eagle.” The reviewer maintained that it would need “much cutting and 
fitting and refinishing” to be an actable play. 

The subject of Mannerhouse is, in Wolfe’s own words, “the decline and fall and ultimate de- 
cay of all its-fortunes and the final acquisition of its proud estate, the grand old columned house 
that gave the play its name, by a vulgar, course and mean, but immensely able member of the rising 
‘lower class’.” Genersl Ramsay, believer in “one god, few masters, many men,” remains true to 
the past while his sor: Eugene, filled with Hamlet-like brooding and sardonic humor, is skeptical of 
the past as well as tae present. He defends life against death, youth against age, peace against war, 
and humanity against the “heroic” way of life. But in contrast to the pompous and smug Southerner, 
Major Patton, who becomes the target of Eugene’s cynicism, and the young, inexperienced cadets 
ready to sacrifice their honor on the battlefield, father and son‘ realize that “there is no victory— 
there is only valiance.” Eugene fights in the Civil War without believing in it and returns utterly 
disillusioned. The general dies the gentleman of the Ramsay tradition, but has had to sell his “em- 
pire” to the upstart Porter. In the end “The House,” which the prologue had shown in the process 
of being built by a Ramsay about 125 years before the Civil ‘War, is demolished, and Eugene, 
Porter and the only remaining faithful Negro are buried under its ruins. 

Why would this play appeal to German audiences? One answer may be found in Wolfe’s own 
comment in Of Time and the River, that the American Civil War “was used effectively as a stalk- 
ing horse to satirize the great World War of modern times.” While Wolfe speaks here of the first 
World War, Eugene's dialogue with Major Patton, for instance, applies just as well to the last world 
conflict. The fervor with which the Hamburg first-nighters applauded Eugene's bitter and passion- 
ate speeches on “these false, lying, greedy, selfish and murderous old men the world over, who sit 
around the council tables and cater to their own base self-interests, deluding and deceiving us all the 
time with fine speeches about loyalty and defense of country,” reveals some strong antiwar atti- 
tudes prevailing in present-day Germany. The father-son and youth-age conflicts, the breaking down 
of an old order, the clash of social classes, and the effects of a war on personal human lives—all 
these are themes that are timely for Germans, who for years have experienced upheaval and con- 
fusion that have resulted from just these conditions, — (continued on page 95) 
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The Right Play in the Right Place 


. (The following article is based on a report by Professor Balch of 
Tufts University, for the New England Theatre Conference, Community 
Theatre Division, of which Mrs. Howard J. Chidley is chairman.) 


Theatre people can always work up a lively 
discussion when the subject is plays, and none are 
more prone to do so than those who have the task 
of selecting bills for their own civic and commun- 
ity theatres. At the 1954 annual convention of the 
New England Theatre Conference—a six-state re- 
gional association of representatives of all varie- 
ties of dramatic enterprise, from children’s to 
professional—the Community Theatre Division 
found itself in hot pursuit of some guiding princi- 
ples for its member groups’ choice of plays, when 
a term was tossed into the debate which the chair- 
man deemed so promising that it was promptly 
seized upon for a yearlong study by a special com- 
mittee. The term was “life-enhancing.” 

The idea of “life-enhancing” is borrowed from 
the great art scholar Bernhard Berenson, who, in 
his recent book called Seeing and Knowing, tells 
of discovering in the course of his long familiarity 
with Renaissance paintings that certain works of 
timeless vitality are characterized by one par- 
ticular and universally valid trait: the power to 
increase, augment, heighten (i.e., enhance) the 
experience of living enjoyed by the beholder, 
giving one “the feeling that at last one has got 
into the right kind of world,” a world where see- 
ing is knowing. As Berenson explains, “This life- 
enhancing sense of overcoming spatial distance 
(while we neither move nor toil) is produced by 
our being made to see figures as if we had come 
up with them close at hand; while—as a matter 
of fact—at the distance assumed we could not 
discern the shape with the naked eye except as 
a vague blur.” 

Is not this, after all, the express function of 
drama? Do not plays exist, essentially, in order 
to bring interesting figures, however distant in 
time and space, close up to the beholder, to awaken 
his sense with the immediate and intimate feeling 
of their life and struggles and, by adding vision 
to his eyes and understanding to his emotions, to 
enlarge and deepen and heighten his own experi- 
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by marston balch 


ence of living? Yes, most of us would agree, 
drama should do this—drama with any preten- 
sions to quality—yet it frequently fails. Perhaps 
we have got hold here of a kind of cardinal prin- 
ciple or master criterion of drama in general. If 
we have, it still needs to be explored and tested 
and defined, not to add exemplified. 

Intrigued and tantalized by the Idea, the com- 
mittee began bringing in definitions, criteria, play 
titles, and even alternate key words. Some mem- 
bers, dubious of the general recognition of Ber- 
enson’s term, preferred “life-affirming”; others 
proposed “-enriching”—already overused by the 
bakers. A few were leery of any such term, while 
acknowledging the need of a telling designation. 
All the members, being practiced directors and 
producers, wished to avoid exposing the Idea to 
the stigma of sweetness and light, of bland do- 
goodism. Meanwhile, the more the Idea was rum- 
inated, the more valid it appeared. 

Reinforcements began arriving from unexpected 
quarters. Six major American motion pictures 
were rejected and two others cut to pieces by the 
British Board of Film Censors for “violence and 
brutality”—at a loss to the Hollywood companies 
of “some $2,000,000 in revenue.” A Toronto book 
reviewer, noting the “outright perversion” of a 
spate of much-touted novels, declared: “It is not 
always easy to locate the termites in an imposing 
structure, but the attempt is a duty imposed on 
us in proportion to the authors’ literary talents.” 
A New York Times critic of photography was 
impressed “by the atmosphere of optimism and 
freshness” of an exhibition, and quoted one of the 
show’s judges, Wayne Miller: “We have an oppor- 
tunity to get into a new school of photography, 
stressing the positive side of things . . . and the 
time is ripe for an upward look at life.” The critic 
added that Miller’s choice of prints went to a set 
that had “the spark of life, a bubbly quality.” 

The big clarification of the Idea, however, came 
by reverse effect: in the contrast between the 
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a community theatre idea 


American National Theatre and Academy’s selec- 
tion of The Skin of Our Teeth (along with Jeffers’ 
Medea, Porgy and Bess, and Oklahoma!) to rep- 
resent the United States last year in Europe, and 
the award of both the New York Drama Critics 
Circle Award and Pulitzer Prize to Cat on a Hot 
Tin Roof. Whatever the appropriateness of Cat 
as “the original play which shall represent in 
marked fashion the educational value and power 
of the stage,” or its success in packing a wallop, 
few people have wished to see it twice, and fewer 
still would consider it “right” for community the- 
atre, whereas Wilder’s play does not seem to 
wear out. Could this be because Wilder sees life 
steadily and sees it whole and gives it to us with 
that “bubbly quality,” while Williams tortures a 
shred of it into a tangle of perverted passions and 
leaves us, after the explosion, feeling shattered 
and not a little soiled? Fortunately the past sea- 
son on Broadway has given new hope. and the 
critics have been quick to reflect it. 

Plays, of course, are emotional experiences, and 
an accepted mark of emotional health is the capac- 
ity to assimilate negative experiences. All the 
same, we are driven to wonder if we have not just 
about reached the point of saturation in negative, 
abnormal, disintegrative drama. In any case, need 
the community theatre, with its responsibilities to 
a neighborhood public, pander to such tastes? 

The opposite kind of play, however, is not nec- 
essarily the answer to community theatre’s quest. 
Our search will include “plays pleasant,” to use 
Shaw’s term, but also “plays unpleasant”; or, to 
use Anouilh’s, it will take in the “piéces noires” 
along with the “piéces roses.” It will in fact be 
very cautious about plays that see life through 
rose-tinted glasses—which is not what either of 
these gentlemen had in mind. And it will give an 
especially wide berth to plays that are dim, thin, 
factitious, stereotyped; plays that, without being 
either silly or vulgar, have no soul, no real iden- 
tity; plays whose dialogue is neither lifelike nor 
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unlifelike but just flat; plays that would have 
passed quite unnoticed but for a “name” star— 
in short, plays from the assembly line, technically 
well made according to commercial standardiza- 
tion, and shrewdly calculated to attain that sooth- 
ing platitude, that generous banality, from which 
spring so many long runs and most of the summer 
fare. 

We might round up now the chief faults that 
cause all too many a well-intentioned play to miss 
the target of our Idea. Very often, of course, a 
piece falls short through want of technical skill 
in the author: Good material is ineptly, inartis- 
tically handled, its potential life simply not re- 
vealed. Sometimes, too, it is the playwright’s lack 
of fundamental honesty or the courage to explore 
and express all that his theme implies: Life here 
has been withheld, averted, inhibited. But again 
—and it is the special pitfall of the accomplished 
dramatist—a play that wins plaudits, not to say 
prizes, and “wows” audiences for its dramatur- 
gical expertness, theatrical power, sincerity, bold- 
ness, originality and what not, nevertheless may 
deny us the satisfaction of knowing and believing 
in the life we see there, let alone the feeling that 
we have “got into the right kind of world.” And 
the reason is not found to lie in our being stunned 
or even disgusted, so much as in the fact that, 
while making us see and feel the characters viv- 
idly, the play affords at most but a keyhole view 
of life, a view limited by the author’s narrow or 
unbalanced or ambiguous perspective. Stirred 
though we be, we are more confused than illum- 
inated by what we see, so much of the whole 
truth having been left out of the picture. At all 
such times and whatever the cause, the experi- 
ence we feel is not, we are pretty sure, “life- 
enhancing”; it is more often life-belittling, life- 
denying, life-distorting. 

On the positive side a few apt quotations will 
light up the nature and direction of our study, and 
prepare the ground for (continued on page 93) 
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Having t i a ler Ruth Martin) 
Phil finally threatens to break into her house and make love 
to her, but she calls her father’s men to take him away 
lier in the day Valerie had a premonition that because 
t 


s Easter, the gift of life may have been restored 


to her: but eramination proves her hope false 


Returning to the actress in whom he believes his salvation 
cay lie, Phil sees this last straw slip away. A long- 
distance telephone call from Hollywood reveals to the 
actress that the film over which she despaired actually has 
effected a great comeback for her. So she turns on 


the young man to whom she feared she would be bound 
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for New Tennessee Williams Play 


Tennessee Williams’ Sweet Bird of Youth, described as “a sort of 
modern morality play in which he is investigating the corruption in 
life,” is pictured in its April premiére at Studio M Playhouse, a com- 
munity theatre in Coral Gables, Florida. In a program note the play- 
wright referred to the extremely short interval between writing and 
production, and called the play “a work in progress’—one which had 
been undergoing continual change up to and including actual re- 
hearsal. He paid tribute to “the stimulating faith and daring, to the 
quick imagination and insight, of its director (George Keathley) and 
to his players’ gifts.” Of this regional project, Williams added signifi- 
cantly: “I hope it is a precedent, not just one adventure.” Reviewers 
of the Miami Herald and Daily News took note of the need for addi- 
tional polish, but much more of the likelihood that such polish would 
produce a very significant work. Following the premiére Williams 
indicated his summer activity would be devoted to getting the play into 
shape for the new Broadway season. 











counter-clockwise 


barrault’s battle 


The Paris season just past marked the tenth 
anniversary of the founding of Jean-Louis Barrault’s 
company, and one of the most interesting aspects 
of the milestone was the Barrault production 
of Le Personnage Combattant (The Man Battling), 
two-act work by the avant-garde playwright Jean 
Vauthier. The premiére occurred February 1 in the 
intimate surroundings of Petit Théatre Marigny, 
the so-called Littlke Marigny. The production was notable 
for the fact that it gave Barrault the sort of virtuoso 
assignment—the title role—that actors dream of, but 
seldom achieve. In essence the highly introspective 
work is the study of a man’s struggle with his 
conscience; during the course of the entire drama the 
hero holds the stage alone, save for a brief interlude when 
the only other cast member interrupts his monologue. 
The protagonist is a disillusioned, unsuccessful writer 
who is drawn to the exact place where, many years ago, he 
had composed his best work. This is a cheap hotel 
near some railroad tracks. Reading these brilliant pages 
aloud, he tries to expand them, to recapture the 
creative mood; and this in turn leads into the story 
of the writer’s own sordid life, which had begun 
with high hopes and noble aspirations, and ended in 
dismal failure. His power of creation vanished, 
he rambles on in a monologue interrupted only by the 
shrieking of trains hurtling by in the night, and by 
a visit from the room clerk bent on discovering what the 
strange guest is up to. The accompanying photographs 
are scenes from the production, showing Barrault as the 
writer in varying stages of creativity and frustration, 
and Jean Martin as the clerk. 
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A STUDY OF 
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Lee Strasberg. artistic dir t ) ictors Stud 

goes into action during one t ritical periods 
following presentation of a dra if cere A leading 
force in the old Group The the thirties 

Strasbe rg has been desc r 1 j colleaque E lia Ka an 


as “the heart and soul of tl tors Studio 


Studio productions such as this one of Arnold Sundgaard’s 
Kilgo Run, staged by Lonny C ipman, provide 
training for actors and directo and object lesson 
for the actors. directors and playwrights gathered 

the audience. Left to rig fi Robertson, Rebecca 
Darke, Lenka Peterson, W am Smithers 


After a dramatic scene has presented an wntensive 
critical session begins. invo 7 both performers 

and audience members The a record ng mat hine is 
turned on and artistic di tor Lee Strasberg 


(center) begins his ou pointed analysis. Flanking hin 


here are Ken Mileston t) and Michael Wager 





ORS STUDIO 


There is a very neat symbolism in the location of the 
Actors Studio, one of the most powerful forces vitalizing 
the American theatre today. The studio is located in a 
three-story building at 432 West 44th Street, New York City. 
The building, set back from the sidewalk, is freshly painted 
in gray and white. It has a strange triangular roof and odd 
flat pillars set into the front. It is an old building and was 
formerly a Greek Orthodox Church. It is quite fitting that 
actresses and actors should come to perform the often pain- 
ful and terrifying rites of their profession in an abandoned 
church 

The importance of the Actors Studio to the acting profes- 
sion is one thing—and I shall go into that in great detail 
later. But for the theatre as a whole the importance of the 
Actors Studio is precisely that it is a temple, a church, a 
shrine, a place where a hundred human beings have come 
together to dedicate themselves—often to give themselves 
up as sacrificial lambs in a dramatic experiment—to an 
ideal: the ideal that dramatic perfection is a pure and noble 
goal, an aim that is good to labor for and agonize over. Just 
as the example of a man, who is anxious enough about his 
own salvation to be willing to withdraw into a Trappist 
monastery and give himself up to contemplation and prayer 
for the rest of his life, tends to irradiate the lives of innumer- 
able persons who are either unable to, or lack the utter des- 
peration to make such an extravagant commitment, so the 
Actors Studio, by setting an example of artistic dedication, 
has set up rippling waves of stimulation all over. Wherever 
men and women care about the theatre, either as spectators 
or participants, the Actors Studio has, in subtle, indirect 
ways, been an inspiration. It never intended to do this. It 
still does not consciously strive to do this. But it has managed 
to set up another criterion for theatrical success—in addition 
to money, fame, good critical notices, long runs and public 
adulation. 

Although we are probably one of the most romantic and 
unselfish countries in history, we are self-conscious about 
our tender impulses and cloak them in the mucker pose of 


hard-boiled, carefree, cynical (continued on page 91) 
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Photographs by 


Roderick MacArthur 


The Actors Studio, founded in 1947 and currently 
one of the most vital and publicized forces in the 
American theatre, is located in a building that formerly 
housed a Greek church on the west side in 

mid-town Manhattan. The structure, occupied by the 


group for the past year, ts its first permanent quarters 


Leading figures of the contemporary theatrical scene 
attend these Actors Studio sessions. Among them 

at a recent class was playwright Michael Gazzo 
(extreme right), whose A Hatful of Rain was conceived 
at the studio. Also pictured in the front row 

from left: Shelley Winters, Sandy Stevens, Ben Gazzara 
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RODERICK MAC ARTHUR 


GEORGE FREEDLEY, curator of the New York Public Library’s Theatre Collection has been in 
charge of this important unit since its inception twenty-five years ago, when as a library assistant he sug- 
gested the then revolutionary project of separate theatre archives, a pet idea of his former teacher at Yale 
Drama School, George Pierce Baker. Today there can be found under the Renaissance ceiling of the 
reading room specialists in theatre from all over the world, consulting the collection’s 30,000 books, 
20,222 theatrical scrapbooks, 65,000 play manuscripts, 750,000 programs and playbills, 560,000 photo- 
graphs, prints and engravings, 750,000 motion-picture stills, and 162 filing cases of uncatalogued clippings, 
each of which literally contains a million items. Cecil Beaton, for example, did research there on costume 
ideas for My Fair Lady; Alfred Lunt has studied the files on The Taming of the Shrew, and José Ferrer 
has consulted those on Cyrano de Bergerac. Assisting Freedley in serving the readers and cataloguing 
the ever-growing material are assistant curator Elizabeth P. Barrett, cataloguer William H. Matthews 
and librarian Paul Myers. Currently the staff is organizing an exhibit, “Theatre Highlights, 1673-1956,” 
which opens in the library’s second-floor gallery on September 27, and contains such memorabilia from 
the Theatre Collection as promptbooks of David Belasco, old theatre prints, the original minute book of 
the Provincetown Playhouse, designs by many of today’s scenic artists, and documents from the Hiram 
Stead Collection on British theatre (1672-1932). A onetime actor and stage manager, Freedley also is 


a writer on theatre; among his works is A History of the Theatre, a standard reference book on which he 
collaborated with John A. Reeves. 
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LITTLEST 
REVUE 


In “East Is East,” Larry Storch was an 
Oriental potentate who posed a tough 
problem for our State Department 
Below, left to right: Tommy Morton 
George Marcy and Charlotte Rae 


May 22, 1956 
Phoenix Theatre 


Phoenix Theatre (T. Edward Hambleton, Norris Hough- 
ton) production, by arrangement with Ben Bagley, of a 
revue conceived, cast and assembled by Mr. Bagley; lyrics 
and music mostly by Ogden Nash and Vernon Duke; addi- 
tional music and lyrics by John Latouche, Sheldon Harnick, 
Lee Adams, Charles Strouse, John Strauss, Sidney Shaw, 
Sammy Cahn and Michael Brown; sketches by Nat Hiken 
and Billy Friedberg, Eudora Welty, Mike Stewart, George 
Baxt, Bud McCreery, and Allan Manings and Bob Van Scoyk; 
production directed by Paul Lammers, choreography by 
Charles Weidman, settings and lighting by Klaus Holm, cos- 
tumes by Alvin Colt; musical director, Will Irwin; orches- 
trations by John Strauss. 


THE CAST: Beverley Bozeman, Joel Grey, Tammy Grimes, 
Dorothy Jarnac, George Marcy, Tommy Morton, Charlotte 
Rae, Larry Storch. 


General manager, Carl Fisher; company manager, Nat 
Parnes; production stage manager, Robert Woods; stage 
manager, Stark Hesseltine; publicity director, Ben Korn- 
zwelg 


MUSICAL NUMBERS: “Good Little Girls,” “Second Ave- 
nue and 12th Street Rag,” “The Shape of Things,” “Madly 
in Love,” “I Lost the Rhythm,” “Game of Dance,” “Third 
Avenue El,” “Fly Now, Pay Later,” “A Little Love, a Little 
Money,” “Far from Wonderful,” “Born Too Late,” “Spring 
Doth Let Her Colours Fly,” “Opus 9,” “Summer Is Icumen 
In,” “Love Is Still in Town,” “I’m Glad I’m Not a Man.” 

There are few forms of theatre more conducive to good 
sharp satire than the intimate revue, and in this instance 
the writers spared almost no one, including their own pro- 
ducers—which is clearly going beyond the call of duty. 
“After all,” remarked a mock-serious young woman in a 
skit saluting the burgeoning off-Broadway movement, “where 
else could you see The Carefree Tree?” The Carefree Tree 
happened to be a minor misfortune with which the Phoenix 
started its own season, but clearly it had not been in vain, 
if only by providing one choice line for this concluding 
1955-56 attraction. A remarkable season, indeed 


The writers’ knack of making good use of almost every- 
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thing remotely vulnerable was the happiest aspect of this 
economy-minded show—that’and a gifted comedienne named 
Charlotte Rae, whose future would appear to be very bright. 
The off-Broadway sketch dealing with the delights and 
perils of theatregoing in the darkest parts of Manhattan’s 
downtown was one of the funniest take-offs yet on a subject 
that is, Lord knows, rather vulnerable. In this case a 
wounded but still enthusiastic spectator concluded his mis- 
adventures by leaving a bandbox located somewhere off the 
Fulton Fish Market to “have a piece of Chekhov removed 
from my gut.” There was other good intramural sport. Miss 
Rae and Beverley Bozeman transported the famous recog- 
nition scene from Anastasia to a Brooklyn candy store and 
had a fine dialectical time of it. King Lear and his wheel 
chair, Harry Belafonté, the Actors Studio (“not hot and 
brassy but cool and casual”) all were targets. So were divas 
who take up the night club racket (Miss Rae again), and 
television script censors (‘this stuff is for TV, not Broadway 
degenerates”). Outside the theatre the boys paid their dis- 
respects to such diverse topics as inspirational-type nonfic- 
tion (“the power of negative thinking”) and the occupational 
vistas opened up by the help-wanted columns of a certain 
metropolitan newspaper which calls attention to those vistas 
through subway posters. The roster of worth-while comedy 
sketches also should include a fairly gamy one in which the 
love life of a turbaned prince played hob with our foreign 
relations. In this and most of the foregoing, Larry Storch 
and Tammy Grimes assisted Miss Rae most capably. 

It was probably not a matter of coincidence that the best 
of the songs also had an irreverent bent; two of them, a Bea 
Lillie-type madrigal called “The Shape of Things” and a 
parody of the venerable “Summer Is Icumen In,” served the 
satiric talents of Miss Rae admirably. The most pretentious 
of the dance routines was an “Opus 9” ballet, danced by 
Dorothy Jarnac, which resembled something out of Cocteau, 
but the most engaging was the simpler and more exuberant 
“Game of Dance” in which the versatile Miss Bozeman, 
George Marcy and Tommy Morton all figured to good effect. 
The music, by and large, was better than the revue average, 
and the settings were bright and serviceable. As is the case 
with most entertainments in this form, The Littlest Revue 
lagged rather perceptibly whenever it heeded the admonition 
about keeping a civil tongue in one’s head. But it had re- 
markably few inhibitions, fortunately 
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SURVEYING THE NATIONS, 


No completely convincing argument has been 
presented yet to explain why the United States, 
by tradition, always has specialized in the care 
and feeding of symphony orchestras instead of 
opera companies. For reasons that never have 
been thoroughly explored, let alone explained, 
the American businessman from Dodsworth to 
the Type in the Gray Flannel Suit apparently 
has felt that there was more in the symphonic 
dollar than in the operatic dollar—as a tax de- 
duction, that is. Perhaps the motivation has 
been purely economic: Opera companies do cost 
more than symphony orchestras. If crass old 
money is eliminated as a factor, then one can 
speculate on the provocative observation that 
a symphonic aggregation is somehow more 
respectable than an operatic ensemble (and 
infinitely preferable to a ballet company!). 
Anybody knows that the goings on in an opera 
company are downright scandalous; by con- 
trast, a symphony seems so safe, sexless and 
secure—and relatively easy to explain to the 
stockholders. 

Whatever the cause, there are about a thou- 
sand symphony orchestras in the United States 
and only a few more than half as many opera- 
producing companies. Two years ago the sta- 
tistics were even more depressing. Last year’s 
total of operatic performances in the United 


States was 3,217. Comparative figures range 


Three of the principals of The Most Happy Fella 

run through one of the numbers from the voluminous 
score of this new show during a recording period 
From left to right, they are: Susan Johnson, 

Jo Sullivan and Robert Weede. The complete, 
original-cast production of this ambitious 

musical is available now on three 12-inch long- 


playing records from Columbia 


This photograph suggests that there’s more to a record- 
ing session than what eventually reaches the ear. The 
group at center during the recording of The Most 
Happy Fella includes, from left: Goddard Lieberson, 
president of Columbia Records; Mrs. Frank Loesser, 
and Loesser, the composer-librettist-lyricist. Seated, 


second from left, is baritone Robert Weede 


AL PRODUCTION SCENE 


BY EMILY COLEMAN 


from the confusing to the nonexistent for the simple reason that no co-ordinating 
agency was in existence to keep books. Opera News, the Metropolitan Opera Guild’s 
excellent publication, long has labored over annual surveys, but its results were 
dependent on knowing where to mail the questionnaire, and who took the trouble 
to fill it out and mail it back. 

Now taking its first giant steps as a full-time co-ordinator of American operatic 
producing companies is the Central Opera Service of the National Council of the 
Metropolitan Opera Association. The National Council was only two years old when 
it sponsored a conference in 1954 to consider the future of opera in America. Out of 
the meeting, which was attended by thirty-five delegates from twenty-five opera- 
producing groups, came the Central Opera Service, designed to fill the need for a 
central office of operational information. The cost varies: As of 1956-57, ten opera 
companies pay $50 as annual dues, and ninety-odd others pay $5 as a registration fee. 
The approximate $1,000 in the kitty does not begin to pay for the present two-man 
staff (charmingly female, headed by Marguerite Wickersham), or for the overhead 
and publications required for such an operation. The bill is footed by the National 
Council, a rather remarkable body which was designed to serve the Metropolitan 
in much the same way that Daddy Warbucks has faithfully attended Little Orphan 
Annie. In its comparatively short life the National Council thus far has been more 
dependable than Daddy: Since its founding in 1952 it has paid for the Met’s new pro- 
ductions of La Bohéme, The Barber of Seville, Arabella, Don Pasquale and Soirée 
(the ballet), and next season’s La Perichole. 

Fully complementing the Central Opera Service is the National Council’s respon- 
sibility in the handling of the regional auditions as a necessary expansion of the 
Metropolitan Auditions of the Air. The first such regional auditions were held in St. 
Paul and Minneapolis in 1954. More than a hundred singers were heard. Last year, 
to the Twin Cities were added Tulsa, Denver, Seattle, Dallas, Chicago and Cleveland, 
and nearly a thousand aspirants heeded the call. Next year three additional audition 
centers will be added. The cost per individual member per annum to pay for these 
impressive services is modest: $500 for a member, $250 for an associate. 

(continued on page 87) 





Alabama 


Believing in college theatre both as a training ground for 
students and as a vital part of cultural development, direc- 
tor Dorothy D. Marsh stresses variety for the stage of 
JUDSON COLLEGE in Marion. At least one classic is pre- 
sented each year and last year’s production of Romeo and 
Juliet was taken on tour to several Alabama cities. With 
actors, set, props and lighting equipment loaded in cars, the 
troupe traveled to the evening’s “road” engagement and back 
to the campus by sunrise. Last May the Doric columns of 
Judson’s library formed the outdoor setting for a production 
of The Trojan Women by Euripides. To gain practical ex- 
perience, each student enrolled in the dramatic production 
class produces a one-act play; these are given in addition to 
the three major productions sponsored by Apprentice Play- 
ers and Alpha Psi Omega. Playwrights recently produced at 
Judson include Williams, Synge, Wilder, Rupert Brooke and 
Edna St. Vincent Millay 


Arizona 


The past season at PHOENIX COLLEGE, Phoenix, was 
marked by successful productions of three major presenta- 
tions in the community series: Three Men on a Horse, staged 
in the round; The Caine Mutiny Court Martial and The 
Importance of Being Earnest, both presented on the college 
proscenium stage. Also presented in arena style were two 
one-act plays, The Dancers by Horton Foote and God and 
Texas by Robert Ardrey. The two one-acts were directed 
by students, and the others by the college theatre director. 
John Paul. In the most unusual presentation of the season 
Three Men on a Horse, painted cubes were employed to 
form tables, sofas and chairs. The cubes contributed to the 
spirit of the whole production, reflecting the farcical nature 
of the play 


California 


GELLER THEATRE WORKSHOP in Hollywood marks its 
twelfth anniversary September 17, date of the opening of the 
fall term. President Leon Lord announces that only twenty 
beginning students will be enrolled in the fall night classes, 
but that additional students are being admitted to the day 
classes. A limited number of partial scholarships is avail- 
able to girls over eighteen. A new film department has been 
added to the school, which concentrates on training for TV 
commercials and for showings before talent scouts. Each 
student receives a film test at the end of his freshman, junior 
and senior terms as a visual and sound record of his progress 
through the two-year period of instruction. Student produc- 
tions planned for the fall are The Tender Trap, Bus Stop 
and The Desperate Hours. The roster of former students 
includes Maria Riva, Elizabeth Montgomery and Sarah 
Marshall 


BY ALICE GRIFFIN 


The LONG BEACH COMMUNITY PLAYERS have enter- 
tained southern California audiences for twenty-seven years, 
and for the past five have occupied their own $100,000 plant, 
a two hundred-seat theatre designed and built especially 
for center staging. Productions of the past season have 
included The Caine Mutiny Court Martial, The Rainmaker 
and Be Your Age. Mr. Larry Johns is the permanent direc- 
tor, and Mrs. Walter Case this year is celebrating her silver 
anniversary as president and business manager of the 
organization. 

MARYMOUNT COLLEGE, a Catholic women’s college in 
Los Angeles, works in close co-operation with local com- 
munity theatres. The students are encouraged to participate 
in outside activities and an exchange program has been 
established whereby college productions are given in nearby 
comumnity theatres and guest productions are invited to 
Marymount’s theatre. This policy is in accordance with 
Marymount’s emphasis on training theatre workers for the 
educational and community theatre fields. Virginia Barnelle, 
chairman of the theatre arts division, stresses the importance 
of student responsibility. During the past season student 
directors presented The Trojan Women, Fry's A Phoenix 
Too Frequent and five one-acts, two of which were originals. 
The Death of Three Queens, an original full-length drama, 
will be presented during the fall semester. The training 
program at Marymount stresses acting, directing and teach- 
ing; the students receive individual training and guidance 
in their chosen fields. 

The PACIFIC THEATRE FOUNDATION, a new nonprofit 
corporation, recently has been established in Berkeley to 
supersede the Straw Hat Theatre, which has produced the 
original musical STRAW HAT REVUES for the past ten 
years. The foundation is taking over the producing functions 
of the latter organization, in addition to instituting an en- 
larged program. The foundation currently is producing the 
Straw Hat Summer Theatre, which presents a professional 
comedy season of at least two plays and a musical revue 
in its reconverted, four hundred-seat Ballroom Theatre. The 
season, under the joint direction of Elizabeth Berryhill and 
Arnold Wolf, will continue through September 23 and has 
included Room Service, Many Happy Returns!, The Male 
Animal and an original musical revue. Plans are being laid 
for a possible year-round producing schedule for next 
season. r 

PASADENA PLAYHOUSE COLLEGE OF THEATRE 
ARTS, located near Hollywood, offers drama students the 
advantage of cordial working relations with cinema and 
television casting executives and talent scouts. It empha- 
sizes training for professional careers on the legitimate stage 
and in cinema and television. A pioneer in television train- 
ing, Pasadena has its own studio in which students produce 
closed-circuit and commercial television programs. Its facil- 
ities include a six-story million-dollar plant completely 
equipped with rehearsal halls, radio and TV studios and 
three intimate theatres. Staffed by professional directors and 
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outstanding theatre leaders, it offers a two-year course lead- 
ing to a certificate or B.A. or M.A. in theatre, and a third- 
year invitational course. Students may major in acting, 
directing, designing or playwriting. 

San Francisco’s unique art theatre, the PLAYHOUSE 
REPERTORY THEATRE, located on the corner of Beach 
and Hyde Streets near the famous Fisherman’s Wharf, main- 
tains a regular schedule of performances every week end 
throughout the year. Last season they presented Schnitzler’s 
La Ronde, which had a record run of four months, and the 
second American production of Waters of the Moon, a com- 
edy by N. C. Hunter, author of A Day by the Sea. Currently 
they are presenting Bernard Evslin’s adaptation of the Mark 
Twain short story The Man Who Corrupted Hadleyburg 
Previous presentations include T. S. Eliot’s The Cocktail 
Party and The Confidential Clerk, along with plays by 
Gertrude Stein, Fry, Sartre and Gide. The work of the 
theatre is carried on by approximately fifteen people who 
work without pay. This year the theatre plans to reorganize 
on a more professional basis, with a regularly paid company 

SAN DIEGO COMMUNITY THEATRE, now in its nine- 
teenth season, presents a year-round program of plays in 
the Old Globe Theatre in Balboa Park to audiences of more 
than sixty thousand. The 418-seat theatre, a replica of 
Shakespeare’s London playhouse, has an ultramodern light- 
ing switchboard and deluxe seats. Regular features of its 
eight-play season are an original musical revue and a sum- 
mer Shakespeare festival, which presents three plays in 
repertory for a total of forty-five performances. Outstanding 
young actors and actresses come to the San Diego Old 
Globe Theatre on Shakespeare festival scholarships. The 
theatre has a paid staff of only five persons, but hundreds 
of volunteer workers make possible its full-time schedule 
Two of the most successful productions of the San Diego 
Community Theatre have been Mister Roberts, which ran 
for sixty-five performances, and The Madwoman of Chaillot 
Craig Noel, an alumnus of the San Diego Community The- 
atre and first director of the Ernie Pyle Memorial Theatre 
in Tokyo, is the resident director 


Colorado 
Activities of the MOUNTAINEER PLAYERS at Western 


Sydney H. Spayde staged this production of Billy Budd 
at the Grand Rapids Civic Theatre in Michigan. 


XVOUL Hd lv 


State College in Gunnison have included four major produc- 
tions and a series of three one-act plays during the past 
year. Director Jess Gern staged Three Men On a Horse and 
his assistant, Gerald Funk, directed Rumpelstiltskin and 
supervised its tour of several Colorado cities. Gern also 
directed Sierra’s The Romantic Young Lady. Three one- 
acts—Bumbo, the Clown, Hello, Out There and The Seven 
Strangers—were presented in the round. Lo and Behold! 
was selected for production during the summer session 

The PERRY-MANSFIELD SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE 
AND DANCE at Steamboat Springs, has three divisions: 
one for professional, educational or community theatre di- 
rectors, another for apprentice students of high school age, 
and a third for children. Courses are offered in acting, 
speech, dance, stage production, costuming, art and music 
A theatre festival to be presented through Augiist 24 has 
included the premiéres of a new ballet and a new musical, 
a children’s theatre play, a children’s dance demonstration, 
a square dance festival, and productions of Lysistrata and 
Green Grow the Lilacs. Two new motion pictures will be 
produced by Portia Mansfield this summer—Dance Compo- 
sition as Taught in Four California Colleges and The Barrel, 
adapted from the story by Edna St. Vincent Millay. Two 
other films are to be made during the season and added 
to the Perry-Mansfield motion-picture distribution library 
at Steamboat Springs, Colorado. 


Connecticut 
The TOWN PLAYERS OF NEW CANAAN originated ten 


years ago when some members of the local Lions Club 
wanted to stage an annual Follies to raise money for charity 
Since then the group has offered some twenty-five produc- 
tions and assembled several hundred members. The Players 
take an active part in community life, donating most of its 
profits to local charities and providing technical advice and 
instruction for interested students in the local schools. The 
group has established an Actor’s Studio for these interested 
in acting under the direction of the more experienced, pro- 
fessional members, and a Players’ Workshop which provides 
instruction in the technical aspects of production. The skills 
of such members as director Gordon Allison, scene designer 
James Patterson and muscial director Peter Van Steeden 


axvs duvmag 


Stage director Elemer Nagy (left) and musical director 
Moshe Paranov (center) supervise a rehearsal of Elie 
Siegmeister’s new one-act opera Miranda and the Dark 
Young Man at the Hartt College of Music, Hartford. 
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contribute a great deal to the finished productions of the 
Players. 

Six mew plays are being featured in the ninth summer 
season at Lucille Lortel’ss WHITE BARN THEATRE in West- 
port. July 8 a double bill opened the season with Adam 
adapted by Mark Epstein and starring Alvin Epstein, and 
the After Dinner Opera Company in a one-act opera Apollo 
and Persephone. The White Barn also introduced No Rest 
for the Weary, a new play by Adrian Gordon, starring 
Clarence Derwent. Other debuts scheduled include: Sound 
of the Goose, by Nicholas Biel; Noon Wine, by Katherine 
Anne Porter, starring Mildred Dunnock; Dona Rosita, by 
Lorca; and I Knock at the Door, adapted from O’Casey’s 
autobiographical novel by Arnold Perl. Eva Le Gallienne 
who is teaching classes in Shakespeare, Ibsen and Chekhov 
for professionals and advanced students, is starring in an 
Ibsen play. The White Barn has both an outdoor and a 
modern indoor theatre, seating 156, and equipped with ad- 
vanced lighting and sound apparatus, rear projection and 
a closed-circuit television set. 


Illinois 


During its sixteen years the ELMHURST COMMUNITY 
THEATRE has become well known not only for its regular 
productions, but also for its children’s theatre series, spon- 
sored by the city’s board of education. The organization 
presents a summer theatre program and also sponsors its 
own playwriting group, whose members furnish full-length 
plays for production during the course of the season. These 
original plays also have been given productions at other 
community theatres and on television. 

Established in 1925, the GOODMAN MEMORIAL THE- 
ATRE SCHOOL in Chicago has a 742-seat theatre equipped 
with a huge plaster dome and an Izenour electronic lighting 
system. Each year twelve productions, four of which are 
children’s theatre presentations, are given for more than 
260 performances. The theatre contains shops for the con- 
struction of scenery and properties, a costume and wardrobe 
room, and class and rehearsal rooms. Students can specialize 
in any one of the four major aspects of theatrical production 
—acting, directing, scene and costume design, or stage car- 
pentry and lighting An intimate 158-seat Studio Theatre 
presents more than fifteen experimental productions annu- 
ally, staged principally by student directors in fulftllment 
of requirements for the degree of Master of Fine Arts. 
Among the plays presented during the 1955-56 season were: 
Too True to be Good, The Rainmaker, King Lear, My 3? 


Angels, The Grass Harp, Antigone and The Lark. 

Under the direction of Anna Helen Reuter, the METRO- 
POLITAN PLAYERS OF ROOSEVELT UNIVERSITY, 
Chicago, offered five major productions this past season. The 
opening bill consisted of three one-act plays by Chicago 
playwright Alice Gerstenberg—Lineage, Sentience and The 
Potboiler. One of these plays—Sentience—was rewritten 
and restaged for presentation in the C.BS. television series 
“Operation-New Horizons” as a demonstration of the pro- 
duction of a play from casting to finished production. In 
January the Players presented the Chicago premire of 
Graham Greene’s The Living Room. Other productions have 
included a program of one-act plays and choral speaking, 
The Crucible and The Importance of Being Earnest. 

The drama department of MONTICELLO COLLEGE, 
Alton, under the direction of Solveig W. Sullivan, currently 
is emphasizing children’s theatre. Plays for children are 
presented by members of the Monticello College Players 
and a children’s theatre workshop is held each Saturday 
morning. Rumpelstiltskin by Charlotte Chorpenning was 
this season’s production for children, and next year’s will be 
trouped to several of the local public schools. Two demon- 
strations were held in the children’s theatre workshop, one 
showing the various techniques used in movement, panto- 
mime and improvisation and the other presenting Jack and 
the Beanstalk in modified arena staging. Next year the chil- 
dren’s theatre workshop will serve as a laboratory for a new 
course to be offered in creative dramatics and children’s 
theatre. 

The THEATRE OF WESTERN SPRINGS, a nonprofit 
organization, recently completed its twenty-seventh season 
under the direction of its founder, Mary Cattell. Five pro- 
ductions, running from five to ten performances each, are 
presented each season to subscription members. Each fall 
studio sessions are held for instruction and the plays are 
cast from these classes by the director and casting committee. 
This past year the first three plays presented were Sabrina 
Fair, The Emperor Jones and Dial “M” for Murder. Three 
one-act plays (The Browning Version, Whistle, Daughter, 
Whistle and The Unbreakable Pattern, an original work by 
a member of the group) and The Crucible were presented 
in three-sided arena staging. 

THEATRE ON THE LAKE, Fullerton Parkway and Outer 
Drive, Chicago, is offering ten plays presented by local 
community theatres this summer. Currently Dial “M” for 
Murder is being presented by the River Theatre Guild, 
directed by Frances Carter, to be followed by Outward 
Bound, by the Adelphi Players, directed by Vivian Purcell; 





The drama department at Syracuse Univer- 
sity, under the direction of Sawyer Falk, 
offered Robinson Jeffers’ The Cretan Woman 
as one of its six major productions. 


Last season Uncle Vanya was presented at 
Smith College in a production staged by David 
Shaber and designed by Denton Snyder. 


The gypsy scene from Tolstoy’s Redemption 
is shown here in a production directed by 
David Itkin at the Goodman Memorial The- 
atre, Chicago. 


Director-designer John Paul staged an arena 
production of Three Men on a Horse at Phoe- 
nix. College in which painted cubes were 
used to represent furniture. 


The Louisville Little Theatre presented 
O’Neill’s Beyond the Horizon on a unit set, 
using the stage floor for interior scenes and 
playing the outdoor scenes on levels and steps 


lowa 


The dramatic art department of CORNELL COLLEGE, 
Mount Vernon, is well equipped for theatre production and 
for training students majoring in the field. Facilities include 
dressing rooms, rehearsal room, costuming and property 
rooms, and a well-fitted Little Theatre. Courses for the 
drama major at Cornell College include work in theatre 
fundamentals, oral interpretation, stagecraft, advanced act- 
ing and advanced directing. Each Saturday morning during 
the school year studio productions, directed by drama 
majors, are presented in the Little Theatre. The past sea- 
son’s productions include Kind Lady, Le’ Misanthrope, The 
Emperor’s New Clothes (in the children’s theatre), and 
Six Characters in Search of an Author in addition to many 
Saturday morning presentations. 


Kentucky 


The LITTLE THEATRE COMPANY, University of Louis- 
ville, closed its twenty-fourth season in April with a pro- 
duction of Eugene O’Neill’s Beyond the Horizon. A simple 
unit set was employed, with stair units and parallels extend- 
ing from the proscenium right and left to form a triangular 
playing area for the interior scenes. Another high light 
of the season was the production of a new play by novelist 
Brainard Cheney, Strangers in this World, a sympathetic 
treatment of the snake handling cults in Tennessee and deal- 
ing with the problems which arise within a small country 
church, where the handling of poisonous snakes is an 
expression of faith, when publicity focuses the attention of 
the outside world on the congregation. The Little Theatre 


Company will play host to the Southeastern Theatre Con- 
ference in March, 1957. 
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Among the last season’s offerings at the Theatre of Western 


Springs was a production of Arthur Miller’s The Crucible, 
directed by Mary Cattell 


This production of Chekhov’s, Ivanov, directed by Eugene R 
Wood at Ithaca College, also was presented on television 
station WHEN, Syracuse. 


Robert Sheriff's play about World War I., Journey’s End, 
was given by the Vera Soloviova Studio of Acting in New 
York City as its spring production 
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Mister Roberts by the Chase Theatre Guild, directed by 
Frances Carter; and Dear Brutus by the Globe Players, 
directed by Jerry Epperson. The organization's children’ 
theatre division is presenting Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves 
every Tuesday afternoon through August 28 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO COURT THEATRE 
encouraged by the success of last year’s summer theatre 
season, currently is presenting its second annual outdoor 
drama festival. This year’s productions, Twelfth Night, The 
Trojan Women and The Man Who Married a Dumb Wife 
are being presented in Hutchinson Court (an exact replica 
of the court in Kings College, Oxford), Wednesday through 
Sunday evenings, through August 12. Director Marvin E 
Phillips supervised the staging of Twelfth Night, while The 
Trojan Women and The Man Who Married a Dumb Wif« 
were directed by Rolf Forsberg and Richard D’Anjou re 
spectively. The summer theatre, like all university theatr« 
enterprises, is supported by the surrounding community as 
well as the faculty and students of the university 


Indiana 


Now in its forty-first season, the BOOTH TARKINGTON 
CIVIC THEATRE of Indianapolis was established in 1915 
as a center for cultural entertainment and personal enjoy- 
ment for those who participate. Its board of directors i 
composed of civic-minded men who carry on the business 
affairs of the organization, and its members, numbering 
nearly two thousand, participate in all phases of production 
The group also maintains a junior theatre for young people 
Plays presented during the past season included Dial “M 
for Murder, The Fourposter and Reclining Figure. Kar] 
Sittler is the director 

RICHMOND CIVIC THEATRE has a membership totaling 
three thousand. It has produced 114 plays in fifteen years 
each given for five consecutive evenings at the Indiana 
Theatre, a former vaudeville and movie house. The follow- 
ing works were offered last season: The Remarkable Mr 
Pennypacker, Dial “M” for Murder, King of Hearts, The 
Caine Mutiny Court Martial, Picnic, South Pacific and The 
Rainmaker. Richmond Civic Theatre takes pride in not hav- 
ing had a membership drive for the past eleven year 
because there has always been a waiting list. Norbert Sil- 
biger from Vienna, Austria, has been directing the group 
since its inception 





Louisiana 

LE PETIT THEATRE DU VIEUX CARRE of New 
Orleans grows more successful each season, as demon- 
strated by the fact that memberships for the coming 
season reached the unprecedented total of 5,300, neces- 
sitating an enlarged seating capacity to take care of the 
constant demand for memberships. Seven productions 
were given during the 1955-56 season including Dark- 
ness at Noon, The Remarkable Mr. Pennypacker and 
Our Town, the first revival to be offered by the Little 
Theatre in five years. In keeping with Le Petit Theatre’s 
policy, all actors are nonprofessional and every effort 
is made to develop new talent so that more Orleanians 
may take an active part in this community venture. 

NORTHWESTERN STATE COLLEGE THEATRE, 
Natchitoches, concluded the past season with Molnar'’s 
Liliom, directed by Edna West. Both the stages of the 
main theatre and the experimental theatre were used 
to achieve a double depth, and representational sets 
reduced scene changes to black-outs. An unusual produc- 
tion of Ayn Aand’s courtroom drama, Night of January 
16th, was staged in the Natchitoches Parish Court House 
instead of the theatre, and jurors were selected by the 
clerk of the court from members of the audience just 
before the “trial’’ began, and “subpoenas” were served 
to them as publicity. In addition to the major produc- 
tions, several programs of one-act plays permitted fur- 
ther experimentation in staging and in adapting for 
theatre, radio and television. The Northwestern Sum- 
mer Theatre Workshop offers dramatic instruction and 
operates as a stock company open to students at grad- 
uate and undergraduate levels. 

The thirty-fourth season of the SHREVEPORT LIT- 
TLE THEATRE was marked by a highly successful 
production list including The Desperate Hours, Mrs. 
McThing, The Solid Gold Cadillac and Reclining Figure. 
John Wray Young and his wife Margaret Mary are be- 
ginning their twenty-first year as heads of Shreveport’s 
community theatre. Mr. Young, who has entertained 
many groups with his speeches on theatre subjects, 
enlarged his speaking schedule during the year to in- 
clude theatre conferences in Virginia and Wisconsin. He 
also serves as chairman of the American Educational 
Theatre Association’s Regional Conference Project and 
has begun to establish liaison between the various con- 
ference organizations. As a director-designer team, the 
Youngs now have a record of 188 productions together, 
and the thirty-fifth season of the Shreveport Little 
Theatre will mark their twenty-seventh year of work 
together in theatre. 


Maine 

The AMERICAN SAVOYARDS is a year-round, all- 
Equity company producing Gilbert and Sullivan. Their 
summer theatre, the Gilbert and Sullivan Festival The- 
~ atre in Monmouth, operates through September 8, A 
permanent repertory group without stars, the Savoyards 
does the full professional repertoire of Gilbert and Sul- 
livan operas and in addition is presenting Utopia, 
Limited, a little-known work, this season. This will be 
followed by Cox and Box and The Pirates of Penzance, 
Princess Ida, Ruddigore, Trial by Jury and The Sorcerer, 
and Jolanthe. The theatre is an intimate, 500-seat Vic- 
torian opera house complete with ceiling murals, royal 
boxes, stained glass windows, elaborate proscenium and 
horseshoe balcony. The American Savoyards have played 
coast to coast in America and Canada. 

The ARUNDEL OPERA THEATRE, Kennebunkport, 
presents a season of ten major productions with a resi- 
dent company of fifty under the direction of Wesley 
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Boynton and Morse Haithwaite. Singers alternate in 
repertory style, and the theatre’s corps-de-ballet is fea- 
tured in all presentations. Training in body work and 
dance technique is provided for all members of the com- 
pany. All musical productions (both opera and oper- 
ettas) are sung in new and revised English versions. 
Chartered by the state of Maine to provide educational 
and cultural activity at a professional level, the Arundel 
Opera Theatre has been of special interest to young 
American artists making the transition from college, 
conservatory and studio to the professional field. 


Maryland 

In June the CHILDREN’S EDUCATIONAL THEA- 
TRE OF MARYLAND, INC. opened its sixteenth sum- 
mer session for eight- to fourteen-year-olds at St. Marks- 
on-the-Hill, Pikesville. Classes were held in creative and 
formal drama, with special emphasis on speech improve- 
ment and personality development. Two public perform- 
ances of Snow White and Rose Red and Puss in Boots 
were given for young people from day camps and 
recreation centers of Baltimore and its environs. The 
Children’s Educational Theatre is a member of the 
Baltimore Council of Social Agencies and as a commu- 
nity service offers training to recreation leaders and 
teachers. Frances Cary Bowen is the executive director. 

The GARRETT COUNTY PLAYHOUSE, Oakland, 
offered its first season of six plays last summer. The 
producer and director is J. E. Yell, who is associate pro- 
fessor of drama at the University of New Mexico. The 
playhouse is not connected with the university, but is 
supported by the people of Garrett County. The arena- 
style theatre, located in a barn situated on Deep Creek 
Lake, inaugurated an eight-week producing schedule in 
July. There is a non-Equity resident company in which 
the players are expected to be able to handle a variety 
of acting assignments. Current plays are: Peg O’ My 
Heart, The Tender Trap, Angel Street and Bell, Book 
and Candle. 

The VAGABOND PLAYERS, Baltimore, will celebrate 
their fortieth anniversary next fall. In tribute to Robert 
Sherwood, who was a member of their distinguished 
honorary committee, they will open in mid-October with 
a production of Idiot’s Delight. During their forty-year 
history the Vagabonds have presented nearly three hun- 
dred full-length plays and ninety-four one-act produc- 
tions. They have presented the Baltimore premiéres of 
many classic and modern plays. Mildred Natwick, Garry 
Moore, Margaret Barker and Evelyn Varden are all 
Vagabond alumni. An offspring of the Baltimore group 
is the Vagabond Players of Flat Rock, North Carolina, 
whose founder and director is alumnus Robroy Farqu- 
har. Past productions include The Madwoman of Chail- 
lot, Summer and Smoke and The Enchanted. The organi- 
zation numbers nearly two hundred. 


Massachusetts 

The drama department of the BOSTON CONSERVA- 
TORY OF MUSIC, under the direction of Harlan F. 
Grant, offers a curriculum in theatre arts leading to the 
Bachelor of Fine Arts degree. Courses in speech, acting, 
production and direction culminate in six major produc- 
tions a year performed in the new Conservatory Theatre. 
Recent offerings have been The Crucible, The Heiress, 
Wingless Victory, Antigone, The Doctor in Spite of Him- 
self, The Devil’s Disciple and Our Town. The depart- 
ment also offers a series of workshop productions staged 
as part of the acting and directing courses. Next season 
will include a new musical incorporating work by the 
dance, drama and music departments. A feature of the 
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drama department program is an affiliation with the 
Weston Vermont Playhouse, a _ professional summer 
theatre which offers company and staff positions to 
talented graduating students. 

The theatre department of SMITH COLLEGE, North- 
ampton, is reaching a wider cross section of students 
than ever before under a new system, inaugurated last 
September. Prior to last fall most of those enrolled in 
theatre courses were majors in the field, and only 
majors could take part in the performances. Now any 
student may enroll in one or more of the twenty courses 
offered. Under chairman Denton Snyder, the department 
presented two major productions this year, Lute Song 
and Uncle Vanya. Mr. Snyder directed the former which 
had sets by Oliver Larkin, professor of art at Smith and 
father of Peter Larkin. Mr. Snyder designed the sets for 
Uncle Vanya, which was directed by David Shaber. 
Shaw’s Misalliance will be presented next season along 
with two original dance programs written and chore- 
ographed by Edith Burnett, associate professor of the- 
atre. Smith theatre majors often go on to achieve 
professional positions in the entertainment world. 


Michigan 

The GRAND RAPIDS CIVIC THEATRE usually pre- 
sents six plays in the round each season, under the direc- 
tion of Sydney H. Spayde, who is celebrating his twenty- 
seventh year with the theatre. The group offers a one- 
act play for presentation at civic clubs and conventions, 
and also produces children’s theatre works. High lights 
of past seasons have included Peer Gynt, As You Like 
It and Winterset. 


Minnesota 

The theatre at GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS COLLEGE 
presents a program of modern and classical drama. 
Recent productions have included Macbeth, Sophocles’ 
Electra, Fry’s The Lady’s Not for Burning, Williams’ 
The Glass Menagerie and Giraudoux’s The Madwoman 
of Chaillot. The program this past year opened with 
Arthur Miller’s The Crucible, followed by The Impor- 
tance of Being Earnest and a children’s theatre produc- 
tion of Rumpelstiltskin. One of the high lights of the 
season is the children’s theatre production, attended by 
school children frem the public and parochial schools of 
St. Peter and nearby towns. Approximately 1,800 chil- 
dren saw Rumpelstiltskin during the eleven perform- 
ances of the play. Plans for next season include plays 
by Shakespeare, Strindberg and O'Neill. 

Last spring the WENONAH PLAYERS of State Teach- 
ers College, Winona, marked their sixth anniversary of 
arena theatre with a production of Shaw’s Misalliance. 
The Players, thought to be the oldest producers of 
arena theatre in the state of Minnesota, expect to con- 
tinue this style of production. Some of the plays pro- 
duced in the past include Hedda Gabler, Squaring the 
Circle, The Silver Whistle and Arms and the Man. 


Missouri 

The tenth season of the SAINT LOUIS UNIVERSITY 
THEATRE featured major productions of Night Must 
Fall, The Lady’s Not for Burning, The Crucible and The 
Taming of the Shrew, directed by C. B. Gilford and Alan 
B. Hanson. Inaugurating a policy of yearly Shake- 
spearean production, The Shrew was presented in the 
manner of a sixteenth-century touring company, on a 
set reproducing an English village square of that period. 
The workshop featured student-directed experimental 
productions and the summer high school institute, under 
Patricia Bradley, James Horn and Jay Warner, per- 
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formed a series of plays illustrating the changing styles 
in drama. Next season's schedule includes An Inspector 
Calls, Jeffers’ Medea and Much Ado About Nothing. 
The theatre is operated by the department of speech, 
headed by the Reverend Robert A. Johnston. 

The 1955-56 season at the UNIVERSITY OF MIS- 
SOURI was extensive and varied. The Starlight Theatre, 
a roof-top, outdoor arena theatre, established a new 
attendance record with presentations of Claudia and 
Hope for the Best. A production of John Patrick’s The 
Hasty Heart brought legitimate drama back to the cam- 
pus after two and a half years, and Wish You Were 
Here brought back the annual campus musical. Continu- 
ing the production of live television dramas, the Work- 
shop Theatre presented five works including Doctor 
Faustus, Dust of the Road a:d A Cup of Tea. Thirty- 
three scripts were received in the annual one-act play- 
writing contest, and five scripts were selected for 
presentation and cash awards. A hill of one-act plays 
featured Moony’s Kid Doesn’t Cry, which was developed 
from a script entitled Hot Milk at Three in the Morning, 
entered in the original one-act contest in 1932 by Ten- 
nessee (Thomas Lanier) Williams. 

Next month the STEPHENS COLLEGE PLAY- 
HOUSE, Columbia, begins its ninth year of operation 
with resident professional actors who are engaged full 
time for both teaching and acting. All women’s roles are 
multiple-cast and played by Stephens students. A plan 
for continuous production is employed at Stephens 
whereby each play runs for three weeks while the next 
production is in rehearsal. Productions during the past 
season included The Country Girl, The Rivals and 
Twelfth Night, with authentic music recorded by Su- 
zanne Bloch. The Playhouse is a small, proscenium 
theatre, air conditioned and well equipped, with a com- 
plete shop adjacent to the stage and a rehearsal room 
equal in size to the acting area of the stage. The depart- 
ment of theatre arts, headed by John Gunnell, also 
maintains a two-year instructional program. Each year 
about twenty student-directed one-act plays, performed 
as class exercises, supplement the regular playhouse 
series. 


Nebraska 

The LINCOLN COMMUNITY PLAYHOUSE, which 
finished its tenth season in May, has moved into a new 
building seating 268 persons. Five plays, including two 
or three new Broadway releases, are given each year. 
The season membership of the playhouse varies from 
1,200 to 2,000. During the forthcoming season a program 
of children’s theatre will be initiated, in addition to a 
“club show” program which will fulfill requests for 
entertainment at the various local luncheon clubs. A 
talent pool will be set up, from which clubs can obtain 
entertainment for meetings at a nominal charge. Plays 
for the new season include The Tender Trap, The Solid 
Gold Cadillac, Picnic, Anastasia and a new play. 


= ° 
New Hampshire 

The NEW LONDON PLAYERS, one of New Hamp- 
shire’s oldest summer stock companies, has been in 
continuous operation since 1933. Last season thé the- 
atre was purchased by Mike Jackson and Norman Leger 
who offered ten weeks of stock including an original 
music revue, Cover to Cover, by Dede Meyer and Frank 
Jacobs. The Barn Playhouse, home of the New London 
Players, was built as a hay barn over 135 years ago. Its 
seating capacity is approximately 270, including a three- 
sided balcony. Charlie Jobes, a former postman in nearby 
Newport, is a popular local “star,” and playwright Bruce 
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Kimes, a resident of New London who has acted with 
the players, is directing this summer. 


New Jersey 

During August the FOOTHILL PLAYHOUSE, Bound 
Brook, is presenting The Silver Cord, No Time for Com- 
edy and The Tender Trap. Charlotte and Stanley Klein 
inaugurated the group in 1947 and set up quarters in a 
new theatre which after two successful seasons was 
destroyed by fire. Undaunted, the players moved to their 
present theatre in 1951 and that same year took second 
place honors in the New Jersey Theatre League tourna- 
ment. The organization is a member of the American 
Educational Theatre Association and the National Com- 
munity Theatre Association. 

MUSIC-GO-ROUND PLAYHOUSE, Somers Point, is 
in its first year as a musical theatre in the round. For- 
merly called the Gateway, it is housed in a permanent 
building and boasts three separate stages connected by 
ramps. Producer Barnard L. Sackett is maintaining a 
policy of presenting established musical productions 
from Broadway and at least one original show in a 
pre-Broadway tryout. A complete apprentice program 
operates on a rotation system, and local talent is used 
as well. The production of Kismet in July starred John 
Tyers, for whom the role of Hajj in the musical origi- 
nally was written. Other productions this past season, 
with guest stars performing their original roles, included 
Plain and Fancy, Hazel Flagg, On the Town and South 
Pacific. New shows open each week through Labor Day. 


New Mexico 

Now in their fifteenth year, the CORELLI PLAYERS 
of Santa Fe seek to contribute a particular kind of the- 
atre to the community. Their offerings reflect the spirit 
of the Indian, Spanish and English cultures which make 
up the historic background of Santa Fe. The players’ 
auditorium, foyer, offices and studios are built of adobe 
and styled in Indian Pueblo architecture and include a 
spacious residence for the staff and parking facilities. A 
portion of the proceeds from the plays goes to local and 
national projects, and receipts from the children’s the- 
atre are used to assist local charities. Pat Corelli and 
Jinx Junkin head the professional! staff. 

CORONADO PLAYMAKERS of New Mexico State 
College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts offer a pro- 
gram of six productions during the academic year. These 
include a children’s play and a musical, in addition to a 
state-wide tour of a program of one-acts or a full-length 
play. Recent productions have included Twelfth Night, 
The Winslow Boy, Death of a Salesman, The Madwoman 
of Chaillot, The Crucible, Gigi, The Imaginary Invalid 
and The Skin of Our Teeth. Productions of Macbeth, 
Arms and the Man, Uncle Vanya and Picnic are planned 
for the coming year. Hershel Zohn is the director. 

The summer season at NEW MEXICO HIGHLANDS 
UNIVERSITY began in July with a _ production of 
Saroyan’s The Beautiful People, followed by Anouilh’s 
Ring Round the Moon. The fall season opened with Lynn 
Riggs’ Green Grow the Lilacs, and was followed during 
the winter quarter by Richard II, produced in its en- 
tirety and utilizing a modified Elizabethan stage tech- 
nique which kept the production moving swiftly. For 
Highlands Day last April a Variety Show played to over 
one thousand visiting high school students. This past 
spring the music, drama and art departments joined 
with the University-Civic orchestra to produce Mozart's 
The Magic Flute. As in the past, all of these produc- 
tions were in the nature of civic-university undertak- 
ings with townspeople or faculty members prominent as 
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actors, musicians and crew members. Professor Richard 
O'Connell is director of theatre. 

During the past year the department of drama at the 
UNIVERSITY OF NEW MEXICO instituted a program 
to emphasize International Theatre Month on the cam- 
pus. Events planned to publicize the program included a 
one-act play festival presented in co-operation with the 
Albuquerque public schools, a special exhibit of theatre 
arts and crafts and a production of Robinson Jeffers’ 
Medea. The department’s policy of offering audiences a 
wide variety of theatre experience and enjoyment is 
reflected in such productions as The Rainmaker, Cin- 
derella and an original musical comedy, Joy Comes to 
Dead Horse, by J. D. Robb and Tom Jones. In addition 
the newly organized Playwright’s Theatre presented five 
original one-act plays. 


y , 
New York 

The BOWN ADAMS PROFESSIONAL STUDIO is an 
acting school in New York City that provides its mem- 
bers with living accommodations in the school building, 
located at 306 West 8lst Street. At the studio Bown 
Adams and Virginia Daly (the husband-and-wife team 
who are both the owners and coaches), present unusual 
off-Broadway productions twice a week each week dur- 
ing the year. These productions, affording advanced and 
professional students the opportunity of supplementing 
their private sessions, have received numerous awards. 
Aside from original plays by Bown Adams presented 
each week, the members work on classic and contempo- 
rary plays in experimental workshop groups. Bown 
Adams runs his studio on the following principle: “To 
be a success you must grow as a person as well as an 
artist. Each must help the other.” Among the studio’s 
prominent alumni are Ann Blyth, Rita Gam, John For- 
sythe and Jay Robinson. 

TAMARA DAYKARHANOVA’S School for the Stage, 
Inc., New York City, has been conducted by Madame 
Daykarhanova since 1935, during which time the actress 
has coached many leading actors, directors and play- 
wrights. Her initial appearance on Broadway was in The 
House of Bernurda Alba at the ANTA Theatre and she 
has also appeared on many television shows, including 
“Producers Showcase,” “Studio One” and the “United 
States Steel Hour.” An actress and teacher herself, 
Madame DaykKarhanova nevertheless still works at per- 
fecting her craft as a member of the Actors Studio. 

The DE NIO STUDIO OF SPEECH ARTS, New York 
City, offers training for actors, teachers, singers, min- 
isters, young people, and business and professional men 
and women. Headed by Mary de Nio, who believes in 
“working with the whole individual” to cultivate poise 
and a richer voice, the studio emphasizes development 
of the ability to speak with clarity, distinctness and 
resonance. Frequent voice recordings aid in problem 
analysis. 

In June, 1956, HOFSTRA COLLEGE, Hempstead, be- 
gan construction on a theatre building flexible enough 
to accommodate the Globe Playhouse stage (long asso- 
ciated with the college’s annual Shakespeare festival), 
and to afford excellent facilities for modern plays. An 
adjustable proscenium and apron to permit great variety 
in staging, an 1100-seat auditorium and additional class- 
rooms are features of the new building. Last spring the 
drama program introduced a two-year seminar system 
for drama majors, as well as other students in the col- 
lege. In last year’s seminar students studied the history, 
music, art, social customs, drama and theatre of the 
Moliére period and produced Moliére’s The Miser as an 
actual projection of their studies. In the future all 
drama majors will undertake in their junior and senior 
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years a sequence of four seminars designed to give them 
basic training in modern theatre as well as experience 
in classical drama. 

At the department of drama, ITHACA COLLEGE, 
the six major productions of the 1955-56 season included 
Billy Budd, Golden Boy, The Merchant of Venice and 
Chekhov's Ivanov (first an arena-stage production, and 
later a television adaptation), and Brigadoon. A total of 
twenty-two one-act plays were given on Friday after- 
noons and directed by students under the supervision of 
Charles H. Randall. A special feature of the drama 
department is a class in Theatre Organization and Man- 
agement, taught by Mr. Randall, which offers practical 
experience working on business and management proj- 
ects for each major production. Since 1951 the depart- 
ment has been co-operating with the Canandagua 
Veterans’ Hospital in presenting shows for the patients 
and sending students to the hospital to direct plays in 
which the patients perform. It has been a highly satis- 
factory form of service for both the hospital and the 
school. The project is under the supervision of Eugene 
R. Wood, drama department chairman. 

NEIGHBORHOOD PLAYHOUSE SCHOOL OF THE 
THEATRE, New York City, advises that it “offers a 
stern apprenticeship of two years under teachers, each 
of whom is an artist and therefore an exacting task- 
master. Come here only if you are willing to work with 
the necessary intensity to meet the standards these 
teachers will hold up to you.” Founded in 1928, the 
school has a distinguished staff, including Sanford 
Meisner in acting-directing and Martha Graham and 
Louis Horst in dance. It stresses integration of the arts, 
so that those studying acting are trained in dance and 
music as well. Its alumni include many Broadway stars, 
and its showcase productions are attended by producers, 
critics and agents. 

The ROCHESTER COMMUNITY PLAYERS, a non- 
profit community theatre headed by George and Harriet 
Warren, stages eight productions from October to May. 
Five of these are subscription plays for members, and 
one a production staged for the Rotary Club of Roches- 
ter. The remaining two productions (a full-length chil- 
dren’s play and a workshop presentation) are the 
culmination of classes held during the season. The 
Rotary production demonstrates the theatre’s co-opera- 
tion with the community, whereby the Rotary Club pays 
production costs and the profits are used to cover the 
operating cost of their camp for handicapped children. 
The players closed its thirty-second season with Dark 
of the Moon, which was both an artistic and a commer- 
cial success. 


The VERA SOLOVIOVA STUDIO OF ACTING, New 
York City, offers a two-year course in professional train- 
ing for stage and television. The studio is headed by 
Vera Soloviova, formerly an actress at Stanislavsky’s 
First Studio and for twenty-one years a leading player 
of the Moscow Art Theatre. Since 1935 Miss Soloviova 
ras been teaching American actors and actresses and 
many of her students have since become famous. Mil- 
dred Dunnock says of her: “In my opinion Vera Solo- 
viova is a great artist and an inspirational teacher, 
untiring in her efforts and warm and constant in her 
interest in her students.” Associated with Miss Soloviova 
as director of studio productions is theatre dtrector 
Christine Edwards, lecturer on television at Hunter Col- 
lege. Dancer-choreographer Nelle Fisher offers courses 
in body training and movement. 


The drama department of SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
is fundamentally a part of the cultural structure of the 
university. The extensive body of subject matter that 
theatre affords, and the practice of theatrical arts and 


crafts, are treated as cultural instruments in developing 
the student’s over-all growth and development. The 
department tries to prepare him at the same time for a 
career in the theatre, provided his talents are sufficient. 
In striving to achieve its avowed objectives—providing 
a liberal culture and supplying the skills for a profes- 
sion—the department also strives for a third objective: 
It aims to contribute to the creation not just of theatre, 
but of a particular theatre, and a theatrical style ex- 
pressive of our times. Dramatic activities are correlated 
and allied to the functions of the drama department, but 
are not (as in some other universities) direct extensions 
of the curriculum. They are conceived as an all-campus 
program and are open on a competitive basis to the stu- 
dent body as a whole. From four to ten major produc- 
tions are given annually, the average number being six. 
These are largely faculty-directed although some are 
done by student directors, working under supervision. 
The dramas and music dramas selected for presentation 
before a paying audience include recognized classics, 
modern masterpieces, recent Broadway scripts, original 
manuscripts and experimental productions requiring pio- 
neering techniques either in playwriting, acting or stag- 
ing. Each play is performed at least ten times, and in 
many instances there may be thirty or forty perform- 
ances. Through its dramatic activities, Syracuse Univer- 
sity was one of the first institutions of learning to 
emulate the “civic-university” concept. This idea stresses 
the place of a university theatre in the life of a commu- 
nity; its possible relations to industry, labor, the church 
and the school; its obligation to sponsor worthy dra- 
matic enterprises which come within its orbit; and the 
several services it must render to its neighborhood, such 
as the operation of a children’s theatre. 


North Carolina 

The RALEIGH LITTLE THEATRE, now in its twen- 
ty-first season of year-round operation, presents five 
shows in proscenium-style from September to May, and 
three in arena-style during June, July and August. The 
organization operates on a volunteer basis except for a 
paid director-manager, a technical director and an exec- 
utive secretary. The Raleigh Little Theatre building, 
which seats 330, is now fifteen years old and was con- 
structed with W.P.A. funds. At the rear of the building 
is an amphitheatre seating 3,000, where all three sum- 
mer shows are presented in the round under the stars. 
Such plays as Summer and Smoke, The Philadelphia 
Story and The Rainmaker have been so produced. Indoor 
productions have included an evening of Shaw (Andro- 
cles and the Lion and Don Juan in Hell), Medea, Ring 
Round the Moon and a recent original script, The Cli- 
mate of Fear, by a local attorney. The theatre conducts 
workshops in scenery construction, acting and directing. 
Richard R. Snavely is director-manager. 


Ohio 

This summer the ANTIOCH AREA THEATRE is pre- 
senting a two-city professional theatre program of 
Shakespeare-under-the-Stars. Under managing director 
Arthur Lithgow the company is offering identical pro- 
grams of seven Shakespearean plays on the campus of 
Antioch College in Yellow Springs and at the amphi- 
theatre of the Toledo Zoological Gardens. Of the more 
than forty actors cast in the productions, twenty-seven 
are Equity members and the others are advanced drama 
students from colleges throughout the country and com- 
munity theatre members from Yellow Springs and 
Toledo. Plays being presented through September 9 are: 
All’s Well that Ends Well, Much Ado About Nothing, 
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The Comedy of Errors, Love’s Labour’s Lost, King Lear, 
Hamlet and Measure for Measure. 

The outstanding event of the past season at the Little 
Theatre of the COLLEGE OF WOOSTER was the gues! 
appearance of Ruth McDevitt in The Solid Gold Cadillac. 
Miss McDevitt, a former student at the college, returned 
to the campus in the role of Laura Partridge, which she 
played on Broadway and on tour. In previous seasons 
Wooster has presented such guest stars as Thornton 
Wilder, Helen Craig and Alexander Kirkland. The Little 
Theatre co-operated with the German, French and Span- 
ish departments in presenting plays in foreign languages. 
Anouilh’s Le Bal des Voleurs, Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell, 
Rueda’s Paso Septimo and Quintero’s Esgrima y Amoi 
were given as features of International Theatre Month. 
A children’s theatre production of Martha King's Peter, 
Peter, Pumpkin Eater and a presentation of Albert 
Johnson’s choric drama World Without End were fea- 
tured in the season. Other productions included Alcestis, 
Time Out for Ginger and The Silver Cord, William C. 
Craig is director. 

The department of theatre arts at DENISON UNI- 
VERSITY, Granville, has as its goal the physical, cul- 
tural, intellectual and emotional development of each 
student. The program includes a wide range of theatre 
courses and work in any or all of the three operating 
theatres. This fall the department moves into a new 
building designed by Edward Cole and lighted by Stan- 
ley McCandless. The studio, seating 200, has three com- 
pletely equipped stages and a flexible auditorium. During 
the academic year the University Theatre presents four 
or five major productions and the Studio Theatre, with 
a smaller potential audience, presents five plays. The 
Summer Theatre operates for ten weeks with a company 
selected from outstanding students. The touring DENI- 
SON PLAYERS have played to over a million high 
school students in the past six years. In 1953 a second 
touring group went to England and Scotland, and in 
1954 and 1955 were hired by the Defense Department to 
entertain the troops in Germany, England, France, Italy 
and Austria. This summer a third company is doing the 
same in Japan and Korea. 

KARAMU THEATRE, Cleveland, begins its thirty- 
third season this fall. Started in 1915 by Rowena and 
Russell Jelliffe, Karamu House is a center of music 
drama, art and dance throughout the country. Produc- 
tions of the past season included The King and I, di- 
rected by Benno D. Frank, and The Flowering Peach, 
directed by Reuben Silver. A production of Lost in the 
Stars in April was praised by Omar Ranney of the Cleve- 
land Press for its “revolutionary techniques that were 
artistically exciting.” A scrim and projected colored pic- 
tures were used to overcome the heavy sets and many 
scene changes. A chorus of singers and choral speakers 
was another interesting feature of Benno Frank's pro- 
duction. 

The theatre division of KENT STATE UNIVERSITY 
offers courses and practical training leading to bache- 
lor’s and master’s degrees in theatre and drama, to- 
gether with a full season of student-acted productions. 
Producing organizations are the University Theatre, 
which presents a six-play season consisting of classic, 
modern and children’s plays, and the Studio Theatre, 
which offers fifteen to thirty one-acts, some original 
works by students. The Skin of Our Teeth, The Caine 
Mutiny Court Martial and Cradle Song are among re- 
cent productions in the university's theatres. An annual 
drama clinic for high schools of northeastern Ohio ex- 
tends services to directors and drama students each 
year. Plans are nearing completion for a speech and 
music center which will include three modern theatres 
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and training facilities. In 1957, a summer theatre will 
present a cycle of Greek and Roman tragedies and 
comedies. This is to be the first in a series of summer 
programs setting forth the history and development of 
world drama from its beginnings to the present time. 


Oregon 

PORTLAND STATE THEATRE, the producing or- 
ganization of Portland State College, is completing its 
third season under the direction of Dr. Charles Gaupp. 
The most recent institution to grant degrees under the 
Oregon system of higher education, Portland State Col- 
lege serves as a center of drama for the community as 
well as the college. Ten productions are presented each 
season, six during the academic year and four as part 
of an eight-week summer session, An annual Shake- 
spearean production and a musical (in co-operation with 
the music department) comprise the core of a season 
which is built around recent plays, revivals and new 
scripts. In the past three years three new works have 
been presented: The First Stone by Marjorie Whitehead, 
Scappino’s Merry Pranks, in a new translation by Roger 
Oake, and The Huck Finn Story, a musical version by 
Don Fibiger and Dr. Gaupp. The semiprofessional sum- 
mer theatre’s current season includes The Importance of 
Being Earnest, The Comedy of Errors and Only an 
Orphan Girl. 


Pennsylvania 

The forty-year-old ERIE PLAYHOUSE is a self-sus- 
taining professional community theatre. This summer, 
managing director L. Newell Tarrant is inaugurating a 
season of summer stock presented at an amusement 
park on the shores of Lake Erie. The permanent theatre 
in Erie operates September through May. A playwright- 
in-residence plan encourages the development of young 
playwrights by providing them with resident fellowships. 
An integral part of the Erie program is the school of 
theatre, where students in the community are taught 
theatre arts. Recently two Erie Playhouse alumni have 
received Derwent Awards for New York supporting 
roles—David Lewis in King of Hearts and Gerald Hiken 
in Uncle Vanya 

At KING’S COLLEGE, Wilkes-Barre, drama is lim- 
ited to two one-hour introductory courses and three pro- 
ductions each year by the King’s Players. Staging 
facilities and funds are limited and when The Great Big 
Doorstep was produced in May, a setting was con- 
structed of old lumber and cardboard at a cost of only 
$5. In their arena productions, the Players emphasize 
truthful and polished acting. By combining arena and 
proscenium styles, they have achieved greater scope and 
fluidity in their productions. The college and community 
have come to recognize and support the work of the 
King’s Players, who maintained a season of sold-out 
performances this year. On schedule for the next year 
are: Death of a Salesman, King Henry IV, Part I and 
The Glass Menagerie. Carl E. Wagner is director of 
dramatics. 

The STANDING STONE PLAYHOUSE in Petersburg 
offers twelve to fifteen productions a year. Plays are 
produced on a Monday-Saturday schedule with casts 
drawn from the resident company and some dozen ap- 
prentices. Organized in 1952 under the leadership of 
Richard Warren, theatre is housed in a converted grist- 
mill seating over 250 people. Among last season’s shows 
was the premiére of Mark Robert’s Swmmer’s Welcome. 
This season’s plays have included Ah, Wilderness!, Picnic 
and Anastasia. New lights and electrical equipment re- 
cently have been purchased by the company. 

(continued on page 91) 





The Life and Times of a 
Timeless Librettist 
(continued from page 29) 
emigrated to the United States and 
drove an ox team into the exciting 
state of Utah. Industrious in his 
youth, just as he was to be in later 
years, Otto Harbach delivered news- 
papers and groceries and shined 
shoes, and generally found himself 
pretty well supplied with pocket 
money. He was a fellow student of 
the celebrated Maude Adams in the 
elementary schools of Salt Lake City 
for all of three years. He now re- 
calls her as “very shy, very charm- 
ing and completely enchanting.” He 
attended the Salt Lake Collegiate 
Institute and was graduated in 1891. 
He worked his way through Knox 
College, receiving his B.A. degree in 
1895. Three years later he was given 
the M.A. degree in English by Knox. 
Thus encouraged, he decided that he 
could leave his native Utah and go 
out on his own, and he soon found 
himself teaching English and public 
speaking in faraway Walla Walla. 
At least, it seemed faraway at the 

time. 

He had played the violin in a Salt 
Lake City orchestra and had partici- 
pated in college dramatics at Whit- 
man College and was definitely 
threatre-minded when he _ reached 
New York in 1901 to take up courses 
at Columbia University. He became 
a New York newspaper reporter and 
in 1903 joined the George Batten 
Advertising Agency as a copy writer, 
remaining with that firm until 1910. 

It was during his first years in New 
York that Harbach got the notion 
that the theatre might well be a 
career for him, and he began his 
experimental writing for the stage. 
The Broadway theatre of 1901 was 
one of Clyde Fitch’s Captain Jinks 
of the Horse Marines and George M. 
Cohan’s The Governor’s Son, of 
James M. Barrie’s Quality Street, 
starring Maude Adams, and Booth 
Tarkington's Monsieur Beaucaire, 
starring Richard Mansfield. The 
young Harbach saw those plays, but 
it was a musical comedy, a success- 
ful piece called Twirly-Whirly, put 
on with a cast that included Weber 
and Fields, William Collier, Fay 
Templeton and Lillian Russell, that 
changed the course of his life. 


“I can tell you why,” he now 
relates. “I did a lot of walking in 
those days, trying to think out 
things, and one morning in the fall 
of 1902 1 was very blue and was 
strolling along 110th Street. I saw 
a billboard of the show Twirly- 
Whirly, which was a big hit at the 
Weber and Fields Music Hall. I be- 
came fascinated as I gazed at that 


sign. It looked fine. I then won- 
dered if I couldn’t make good at that 
sort of thing. I decided at that very 
moment I'd try it. And I did.” 


Several years later Harbach found 
himself collaborating with composer 
Karl Hoschna on The Three Twins 
book by Charles Dickson, lyrics by 
Harbach, music by Hoschna. It was 
presented by Joseph M. Gaites at the 
Herald Square Theatre on the eve- 
ning of June 15, 1908, and became a 
sensational success. “Cuddle Up a 
Little Closer” quickly established it- 
self as the song hit of the town. Otto 
Harbach was on his way. 


During the 1910-20 decade the Har- 
bach hits included the irresistible 
Madame Sherry and the equally pop- 
ular High Jinks. And The Firefly 
and Tumble In and Up in Mabel’s 
Room, which put the beautiful Hazel 
Dawn, of Pink Lady fame, into neg- 
ligee, and to scampering about a 
bedroom. In the twenties the now 
affluent and increasingly industrious 
Harbach collaborated with Oscar 
Hammerstein II. on Wildflower and 
Rose - Marie and The Desert Song, 
thereby starting a great friendship 
and establishing a fine writing part- 
nership. Mr. Hammerstein expresses 
his deep affection for Otto Harbach 
in an accompanying birthday letter. 
And in the following decade Harbach 
continued the pace, collaborating 
with Jerome Kern on such memor- 
able song-and-dance plays as The 
Cat and the Fiddle and Roberta. 


The Otto Harbach of 1956 is a man 
of striking appearance five feet- 
eleven, weighing around 170 pounds, 
silver-haired. His complexion is rud- 
dy, his eyes are hazel. Perhaps his 
step, at eighty-three, has lost some 
of its resiliency, and his hearing is 
slightly impaired, but his memory is 
sharp. He’s thoughtful and deliberate 
in speech, and he enjoys talking of 
his associations in fifty years of 
Broadway. 


“I’ve certainly been with some of the 
theatre’s great people,” he now tells 
you. “There was Fay Templeton, who 
was in the cast of that Twirly-Whirly 
which so influenced my life, and who 
did her last show when she was with 
us in Roberta. It was my great good 
fortune to know such fine performers 
as Bessie McCoy, who made a hit in 
The Three Twins, and Lina Abar- 
banell, who sang my lyrics in Mad- 
ame Sherry. Mary Ellis was so lovely 
in Rose-Marie, and so was Edith Day 
in Wildflower. 


“T’ve always regarded Oscar Ham- 
merstein II. as a great man and a 
great friend. So was Jerome Kern. 
It’s been a very exciting life, and lit- 


tle did I realize what was in store for 
me when I was trying to teach 
school way out in Walla Walla. My 
Lord, this Broadway! What a game 
it is, What a business. When I first 
got to this city there were horsecars 
in the streets, the Astor Hotel 
hadn't been built, the Holland House 
and the old Waldorf were at the 
height of their popularity, and the 
Shubert boys, just down from Syra- 
cuse, were starting out at the Herald 
Square Theatre with a little farce 
comedy called The Brixton Burglary. 
And now, fifty-five years later, J. J. 
Shubert is still with us—and so am 
I, for that matter. People do live on 
and on. Maybe I still have some 
good years ahead of me, and I still 
hope to do some good work. 


“It’s odd, but I've had a lot of 
success, and I’ve had many fine 
notices from the critics; but I’ve 
always stood in awe of them. I’ve 
somehow been frightened to death 
of them. Perhaps my fear of critics 
started with Aleck Woollcott a long 
time ago. I went to him and asked 
his reasons for his cruel criticism 
of an operetta of mine called Suzi. 
I don't think he ever forgave me. 
But perhaps he was entirely right, 
after all, in his review of Suzi. It 
ran for only fifty-five performances.” 


Otto Harbach has been married to 
the former Eloise Smith since 1918 
They have two sons, William Otto 
and Robert Abels. Mr. and Mrs. Har- 
bach have a large Manhattan apart- 
ment at 239 Central Park West and 
a beautiful house at Mamaroneck, 
New York. It’s there that he did 
most of the work on his newest play, 
Bugles in April. A gregarious man, 
Otto Harbach has many friends. He 
gets around; he belongs to things 
such as the Knox Alumni Club, the 
Friars and the Players and the 
Lambs. And the Dutch Treat Club. 
He regularly attends its weekly 
luncheons 
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Surveying the National 
Production Scene 
(continued from page 75) 

Any program to aid and abet the 
Metropolitan must of necessity make 
a corollary contribution to opera all 
over the United States. Hence, the 
Central Opera Service. Under its 
auspices, therefore, a full-fledged 
opera conference was held in New 
York last March. The modest begin- 
nings of 1954 were multiplied more 
than threefold, for some 135 dele- 
gates from 91 opera groups attended. 
More remarkably, they paid their 
own expenses. Topics of discussion, 
like Central Opera’s services, ranged 
from repertory and casting through 
financing and publicity, with stops 
along the way to investigate English 
translations and the latest produc- 
tion methods. Some highlights: 

Benno D. Frank of Cleveland’s 
Karamu House cited an almost un- 
believable, offbeat repertoire (from 
Gluck’s Children of Mecca in an 
American premiére to Carl Orff’s 
The Wise Maiden, a similar “first’’) 
because ‘‘My belief is that opera in 
this country has to gain a place in 
the over-all theatre project, and can- 
not exist on exclusive appeal to 
opera lovers who seem to me too 
small a group.” 

In a discussion of the relative 
merits of imported versus local sing- 
ers, Richard Karp of the Pittsburgh 
Opera “faced reality’: “The Amer- 
ican public is not yet ready to accept 
opera for its own sake. There are 
few people who go to hear just the 
opera; most go to hear a person in 
a work. It is the case whether we 
like it or not. This ‘name’ artist 
should not stick out like a healthy 
thumb on a sore hand.” 


The role of opera in the comnue- 
nity picture was expressed by Pauline 
Reiter, widow of Max Reiter, found- 
er of the San Antonio Symphony and 
a pioneer in the part opera can play 
in a symphony’s life. “San Antonio’s 
opera was born of necessity. We had 
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a short symphony season of only 
eighteen weeks, which limited our 
buying power with players of our 
orchestra. In other words, we started 
the opera to lengthen the symphony 
season. Our relation to community 
activity is that we garner up our 
chorus not only from San Antonio, 
but from workshops nearby—the 
University of Texas in Austin, the 
San Marcos State College. Our cho- 
ral director and ballet are recruited 
from San Antonio; some of the roles 
are taken by San Antonio singers. 

. The merchants mention us in 
their advertisements. It is literally 
a family affair. Our properties are 
novel; there is no place to rent any- 
thing, so we denude homes, hotel 
lobbies and so forth. Everybody gets 
in on the act.” 


In an era in which it has been 
alleged that the Foundation has re- 
placed the Otto Kahns and Samuel 
Insulls of yesteryear, David Church 
of the American Association of Fund 
Raising offered the rather discourag- 
ing news that of the some seventy- 
three hundred Foundations in the 
United States, only about fifty have 
listed officially any interest in music 
or opera. If these proved recalcitrant, 
he suggested alternative bids to oth- 
ers in the names of education, public 
welfare, civic advancement, good 
business and “even therapy.” Dr. 
Louis Carp of the New York City 
Opera Company seconded these sug- 
gestions with some bitterness: “It 
seems to me the most potential way 
in which opera organizations can get 
to them [the Foundations] is to ap- 
peal on an educational level. Foun- 
dations are not interested in the per- 
forming arts as such, and the pleas- 
ure performing arts give to the pub- 
lic.” 


Loesser at Some Length 


A most unusual Fella has taken up 
residence on Broadway, not too many 
blocks from the Fairest Lady of 


them all. The true musical breed of 
this newcomer has aroused all kinds 
of controversy. Is Frank Loesser’s 
The Most Happy Fella an operatic, 
high-brow fellow or is he a low-type 
character on speaking terms with 
Guys and Dolls? The fact that the 
show is a_ hybrid, and therefore 
neither, has nothing to do with the 
merits of the argument. Better that 
it divide the public into two violent 
camps than give the audience no 
room at all in which to pitch a tent. 
And now that the production has 
been released on records, even Cali- 
fornia can Carry a spear. 


By the rarest of coincidence both 
The Most Happy Fella and My Fair 
Lady carry the Columbia label. The 
Lady was obtained in a somewhat 
direct manner: Gnddard Lieberson, 
then vice-president of Columbia Rec- 
ords and now its president, recom- 
mended to William S. Paley, chair- 
man of the board of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, that the net- 
work finance the show in its en- 
tirety, in return for such items as 
the eventual television spectacular, 
the original-cast album, and the na- 
ture of the investment itself. Paley 
agreed, and in return for a check 
(reportedly $400,000) it has even 
been said that he had trouble getting 
tickets. 


The Most Happy Fella was ob- 
tained by less obvious methods, but 
one of them must have been a prom- 
ise to record the show in its entirety. 
Those wishing to explore its re- 
sources beyond the usual two sides 
of a single 12-inch LP may do so. 
Like Giacomo Puccini's Turandot, 
starring Inge Borkh, Renata Tebaldi 
and Mario del Monaco (London), 
Frank Loesser’s The Most Happy 
Fella, starring Robert Weede, Jo 
Sullivan and Art Lund, is avail- 
able on three 12-inch long-playing 
records. (Columbia OL 5118 and 
03L-240) 
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Untold Tales of Eugene O'Neill 


a keen sense of the reactions of char- 
acter under stress of violent emo- 
tion; and his dialogue is almost bru- 
tal in its power. More than one of 
these plays should be available for 
such an institution as the Princess 
Theatre in New York.” 

Apropos of this review, in the let- 
ter previously quoted, Eugene goes 
on to say: “I want to tell you of two 
things you did in those first days of 
my self-finding which, as I look back, 
had an extraordinarily far-reaching 
effect in keeping me going. Probably 
you have forgotten them. The first 
was when you reviewed my Thirst 
book of one-act plays—for The Book- 
man, I think. Do you know that your 
review was the only one that poor 
volume ever received? And, if brief, 
it was favorable! You can’t imagine 
what it meant, coming from you. It 
held out a hope at a very hopeless 
time. It did send me to the hatters. 
It made me believe I was arriving 
with a bang; and at that period I 
very much needed someone whose 
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(continued from page $2) 


authority I respected to admit I was 
getting somewhere. 

“The second boon you would never 
guess in a million years. It was one 
day I met you down at the R.R. sta- 
tion in New London. I had just sent 
off the script of what was really my 
first long play to some manager or 
other. I innocently expected an im- 
mediate personal reading and a reply 
within a week—possibly an accept- 
ance. I asked you for information 
regarding the reading habits of man- 
agers, the chances of scripts from 
unknowns, etc. You handed me the 
desired data—with both feet! You 
slipped me the unvarnished truth 
and then sandpapered it! You wound 
up in words to this general effect: 
‘When you send off a play remember 
there is not one chance in a thousand 
it will ever be read; not one chance 
in a million of its ever being ac- 
cepted—(and if accepted it will prob- 
ably never be produced); but if it is 
accepted and produced, say to your- 
self it’s a miracle which can never 
happen again.’ I wandered off feeling 
a bit sick and thinking that you were 
hardly a fit associate for budding 
aspirations. But finally I reflected 
that you knew whereof you spoke, 
that I was up against a hard game 
and might as well realize it and hew 
to the line without thought of com- 
mécial stage production. Your ad- 
vice gradually bred in me a gloomy 
and soothing fatalism which kis- 
meted many a rebuff and helped me 
to take my disappointments as all 
an inevitable part of the game.” 

In a subsequent letter from Sea 
Island, Georgia, bearing the post- 
mark of April 5, 1935, Eugene again 
refers to the meeting at the rail- 
road station with these words: 

“But your advice stuck in my 
mind, and kept sticking there for 
many years, years in which man- 
agers kept proving to me how right 
you were. For example, the two 
plays I sent at the station that day 
(to be sure they got off in the very 
first mail!) were never read by 
[George] Tyler or anyone else. I 
finally got them back two years 
later, from the receiver after Liebler 
and Company went into bankruptcy 

and they were still sealed in my 
original envelopes! But, thanks to 
your warning, I was forearmed and 
forewarned against disappointment 
and I was able to accept it with a 
fatalistic grin--and many, many 
other rebuffs of a similar nature 
in the years before 1920 when a long 
play, Beyond the Horizon, finally was 


produced at special matinées—my 
first uptown break. 

“Yes, of all the help you were in 
those years, I think that bit ranks 
brightest in memory. It was a bitter 
dose to swallow that day but it sure 
proved a vital shock-absorbing tonic 
in the long run. It taught me to 
‘take it’—and God knows that’s the 
first thing most apprentice play- 
wrights need to learn if they are not 
to turn into chronic whiners against 
fate or quitters before their good 
break comes.” 

That same year, my _ husband's 
book So You’re Writing a Play! was 
published with the following dedica- 
tion: “To Eugene O'Neill, who began 
his career as one of my apprentices 
and is now fulfilling it as one of my 
masters.” Eugene replied with: “Just 
a line to thank you for the book and 
its flattering dedication—above all, 
for the inscription. It was damned 
kind of you to add that and it moved 
me deeply. I'm going to put the book 
aside for the time being and not 
read it until I come to a breathing 
space in my present arduous job. My 
mind is so harassed right now by the 
thousand and one technical and psy- 
chological problems involved in 
rounding out the detailed outline of 
the interrelationships between the 
seven plays of this cycle that by the 
time I finish the daily stint I loathe 
the very mention of the word play! 
No time in which to read a book on 
playwriting, you'll agree! So I will 
save So You’re Writing a Play! for 
the rest period between the finish of 
my outline and the starting of actual 
dialogue on the first play. Then I 
can be a bit more objective about 
this torturing trade—and really ap- 
preciate your creative comment on 
it.” 

In reply to the letter I sent Eugene 
upon the death of my husband in 
1946, his wife, Carlotta Monterey, 
sent me this answer: “After your let- 
ter came, he sat silently thinking for 
a long time. Then he told me of days 
long past—you and your husband’s 
great kindness to him—and how your 
husband had persuaded Gene’s father 
that it would be worth while to send 
him to Harvard to Professor Baker’s 
class. Years have passed but there 
was always a warm place for Clay- 
ton Hamilton in Gene’s heart and 
great pleasure when a letter would 
arrive. I am writing to you because 
it is so terribly difficult for him to 
write. You no doubt know he has 
paralysis agitans, which is _ heart- 
breaking to us who love him.” 
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The Facts About "Why She Would Not" 


(Continued from page 21) 


A clash between status quo and 
progress, the molded and the molder, 
Galatea and Pygmalion. For Sera- 
fina and Bossborn indubitably are 
recastings of our old friends Eliza 
and Higgins. Note Serafina’s out-cry, 
“I was happy at Four Towers: I 
loved it . Where is it now? And 
where am I?” One instinctively re- 
calls Eliza’s pitiful “What am I to 
do? What's to become of me?” Boss- 
born-Higgins has changed her way 
of life because the forces within him 
are stronger than those in Serafina- 
Eliza. (Interestingly, however, Boss- 
born does not recognize this power 

“T coerce nobody,” he says, “I only 
point out the way’’—nor does Hig- 
gins, who accuses Eliza of having 
wounded him to the heart.) What is 
to be the outcome? Shall Galatea 
marry Pygmalion? 

Discounting the revised ending de- 
signed for romantic moviegoers, the 
answer is no. She will marry Freddy. 
“(Eliza| was instinctively aware,” 
says Shaw in the postscript to Pyg- 
malion, “that she could never obtain 
a complete grip of | Higgins] ... she 
knew that for some mysterious rea- 
son he had not the makings of a 
married man in him, according to 
her conception of a husband ... to 
whom she would be his nearest and 
fondest and warmest interest.” 

Serafina likewise rejects the pos- 
sibility of marriage to Pygmalion. “If 
I marry,” she says, “my choice will 
not be a Bossborn.” But while Eliza's 
instinct tells her not to marry Hig- 
gins, “it does not tell her to give 
him up. It is not in the slightest 
doubt as to his remaining one of the 
strongest personal interests in her 
life.” Serafina’s instinct parallels 
Eliza’s. “I like you and admire you,” 
she tells Bossborn; but “Friendship 
only” is her offer as the curtain falls. 
Galatea cannot quite accept Pyg- 


malion, for “his relation to her is 
too godlike to be altogether agree- 
able.” 

Is Why She Would Not complete? 
The answer, I think, is self-evident. 
How else could it end? What could 
constitute an effective sixth scene 
(which Mander and Mitchenson in 
their Theatrical Companion to Shaw, 
1955, claim was intended by Shaw) ? 
But idle conjecture is unnecessary. 
Incontrovertible evidence exists that 
the play ends at this point, evidence 
provided by the one man who was 
in a position to know—the author 
himself. For in the unrivaled Shaw 
collection of a man singularly gen- 
erous to scholars, Dr. T. E. Hanley 
of Bradford, Pennsylvania, is to be 
found not just a “rough draft” of 
“sixteen poorly typed pages,” but the 
original manuscript, a_ typescript 
prepared for the printer, and a page 
proof, typeset, of Why She Would 
Not. And at the bottom of the origi- 
nal manuscript, in Shaw’s familiar 
spidery hand, are the eight signifi- 
cant words: “End of Scene 5 and 
of the play.” 

This eleven-page manuscript, in 
Pitman shorthand, reveals also that 
Shaw did not, as has been suggested, 
“knock the thing off” hurriedly, but 
went to great pains to perfect and 
polish his play. The dating indicates 
that he commenced the draft on July 
17, 1950, and did not complete it 
until a week later, on the 23rd. Dur- 
ing this period he changed the play’s 
title no less than three times, the 
earliest title having been Magnolia, 
which originally had been the name 
of his heroine. This title was dis- 
carded in favor of Green and Yellow 
A Complete New Play (for reasons 
now presumably scattered with the 
author’s ashes). The play next was 
relabeled She Would Not: A 
Comedietina, before being finalized 
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as Why She 
Comedy. 


Would Not: A Little 
The typescript is neatly edited, 
there being more than sixty dele 
tions, insertions and emendations in 
its sixteen pages. Some of the altera- 
tions are quite interesting. Boss- 
born’s accent, originally that of a 
university man, becomes that of a 
well-bred man. The stage directions 
for Scene II. are emended to elimi- 
nate the three final words (here 
italicized): “The wall is broken by 
four sham towers with battlemented 
tops, senseless modern fakes.” In 
the same scene, after describing him- 
self as ‘“‘a carpenter of sorts,” Boss- 
born originally had added, “But I’m 
a trade union member all right”; 
while in Scene V. Shaw’s reference 
to Kropotkin has been enlarged to 
include the biographical note that 
“he grew out of being Tsar Alex- 
ander’s page.” 

On the first leaf of the typescript 
Shaw penned the instruction to his 
printer, “Standard Edition format as 
usual,” and the typeset proof of 
Messrs. R. and R. Clark of Edin- 
burgh bears the numerals LIV., fur- 
ther evidence that Shaw intended 
this work to follow Shakes versus 
Shav (LIII.) in the Constable stand- 


ard edition of his collected plays. 
The suggestion that the play might 
not have been completed may lie in 
the fact that it was Shaw's habit 
to send typescript to the printer 
scene by scene or act by act, which 
was set up as received, the printer 
never receiving a play complete “in 
one go.” Consequently the printer’s 
Works Record contains, under the 
heading “Estimated extent,” a note 
which reads, ““? copy not complete.” 
Since the proofs were not returned 
to Shaw until September 29, nearly 
three weeks after his fatal accident, 
and since, as has been reported by 
some of his friends, he displayed 
little interest in anything during the 
remaining month before his death, 
it is probable that he never saw the 
proofs. This might explain the fail- 
ure of Siegfried Trebitsch, his Ger- 
man translator, to receive the new 
comedietta from the printer, as 
promised by Shaw in a note written 
in August. 


Far from being “Another Unfin- 
ished Symphony,” as Maurice Col- 
bourne claims Shaw described the 
play a few days prior to his death, 
Why She Would Not is complete 
and meaningful. If it is surrounded 
by mystery, it is not the play that 
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is mysterious, but the people who 
have handled it. Shaw’s note to 
Trebitsch should have suggested the 
need to consult the printer concern- 
ing the alleged setting up of proofs, 
yet apparently this was not done. 
Blanche Patch, Shaw’s secretary, is 
reported in public print as saying 
that Shaw typed the play himself 
while she was on holiday, and that 
she neither had seen the typescript 
nor known that page proofs existed 
Yet I have a letter before me from 
a reputable American book dealer 
asserting that he “recently pur- 
chased for Dr. |Archibald| Hender- 
son a ‘printer’s first proof’ of the 
play which according to Shaw’s sec- 
retary is the only copy in America” 
(thus making two sets of proofs 
now known to exist). 


The Public Trustee also seems to 
have expressed great surprise at 
the existence of these proofs, though 
as Shaw’s executor he should have 
had ample opportunity to know of 
them. Certainly Dr. F. E. Loewen- 
stein, Shaw's official bibliographer, 
was cognizant of the existence of 
the manuscript and proofs, and 
Shaw had urged in his last will and 
testament that Loewenstein “whose 
knowledge of my literary affairs... 
[qualifies] him exceptionally for 
such employment shall be consulted 
and employed by my Executor and 
Trustee whenever [his] assistance 
may be desirable .. .” Yet appar- 
ently Loewenstein was never con- 
sulted. Nor has anyone yet ex- 
plained satisfactorily who sold the 
manuscript and other items to the 
British dealer who resold them to 
Dr. Hanley. 


Most mysterious of all is the un- 
expected reversal of the decision not 
to permit the play to be published. 
Was it because the Public Trustee 
decided the evidence that the play 
was actually complete was too over- 
whelming to be denied? Not accord- 
ing to the letter to me of October 
25, 1955, in which his Trust Officer, 
replying to my recounting of the 
facts, noted that when the Public 
Trustee’s “original decision was 
made, the possibility of the play 
being complete was thought of, and 
due consideration given to that 
possibility.’ 


No one enjoyed a controversy or 
a mystery more than did Bernard 
Shaw. It seems fitting, consequent- 
ly, that the celebration of his cen- 
tennial should center on the intrigu- 
ing mystery that enshrouds the his- 
tory and publication of the last work 
of his energetic mind and indefati- 
gable hand. 
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A Study of the Actor's Studio 
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vulgarity. Since the cultural atmos- 
phere in which we breathe has a 
compelling effect on our choices, the 
very fact that there is a solid group 
of actors and directors, who are not 
ashamed to say that dramatic beauty 
is a good thing to shoot for, provides 
an example beneficial to every actor 

even those actors who may think 
Stanislavsky is the name of a new 
brand of vodka. 

(Mr. Zolotow’s analysis will be 
completed in our September issue.) 
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* Jeanne Halliburton, noted Hollywood 
actors’ agent, one of scores of Hollywood 
talent scouts, casting directors, actors’ 
agents who regularly cover Playhouse 
productions, chats backstage with 
Leonard Shoemaker, student in cast of 
Rudy Vallee show. 
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South Carolina 

Last season the FOOTLIGHT PLAYERS, INC., 
Charleston’s twenty-four-year-old community theatre, 
presented six major productions, three children’s theatre 
productions and one junior production. The varied pro- 
gram included Dial “M” for Murder, The Remarkable 
Mr. Pennypacker and The Merchant of Venice, presented 
on two revolving stages with central structures of stairs, 
platforms and arches. Director Emmett Robinson and 
associate director Francis Sturcken each staged three 
plays during the season. The junior production, Our 
Hearts Were Young and Gay, was directed by Evelyn 
Woolston, and the children’s theatre plays by Alice 
Scott. Six issues of Footnotes, the organization’s publi- 
cation, went to 5,000 readers. To publicize each produc- 
tion silk-screen posters were made by volunteers at the 
workshop. Plans for 1956-57 include more Shakespeare 
and an original work. 

Organized in 1919, the TOWN THEATRE, Columbia, 
is one of the oldest community theatres in the country. 
Under founder Daniel Reed, the group expanded from 
presenting one-act plays to staging full-length produc- 
tions in their own theatre, which they have occupied 
since 1923. The organization of the Town Theatre con- 
sists of director Bob Telford, two paid employees and a 
business manager; they are responsible to a board of 
governors elected by the membership which includes 
everyone who has a season ticket. During the past sea- 
son six productions and three junior theatre plays were 
presented for 2,140 season members. Each production 
runs seven nights in the 404-seat theatre. The season 
included productions of Arms and the Man, Dial “M” 





for Murder and The Country Girl. Plans are being for- 
mulated for a musical to be presented next season. 


Tennessee 

The program in speech and drama at TENNESSEE 
A. & I. STATE UNIVERSITY is divided into five areas 
of study: theatre and drama, public speaking and rhet- 
oric, speech science, oral interpretation, and radio and 
television. The purpose of the department is to train 
teachers in speech and drama for public schools and 
colleges, and to train technicians for work in theatre, 
radio and television. The program is designed to provide 
a cultural and practical background in theatre. In addi- 
tion to acting, students study directing under Dr. 
Thomas E. Poag, head of the department; designing 
under William D. Cox, Jr., technical director; and 
costuming under Geraldine Fort and Anne Smart. 
Producing organizations in the department include the 
Tennessee State Players Guild, Laboratory Theatre, 
Children’s Theatre, Youth Theatre and a Variety The- 
atre. In the summer the Tennessee State Repertory 
Players, a semiprofessional road company, play to audi- 
ences in colleges and universities in the South. 


Texas 

The LITTLE THEATRE OF CORPUS CHRISTI, now 
in its ninth year, offers some ten productions a year 
presented in its modern, $50,000 playhouse. Its Play- 
wright’s Lab encourages young writers to produce origi- 
nal scripts; its Experimental Theatre offers new works; 
and its Junior Theatre holds classes in creative dra- 
matics, in addition to touring hour-long plays (per- 
formed by high school students) to elementary schools, 
and offering three major productions each season. 


This past May the MIDLAND COMMUNITY THE- 
ATRE began work on a new theatre building seating 
425, which is being constructed in sections as funds be- 
come available. James H. Miller, theatre consultant, has 
worked closely with director Art Cole and the architect 
on the design of the new theatre. A children’s theatre 
was initiated this past season, offering creative dra- 
matics and play production to the children of members. 
Both this new program and the new theatre plant have 
contributed to a growth in membership. Productions of 
the past season included Mister Roberts, Sabrina Fair 
and The Play’s the Thing. 


Since 1951 the STATE FAIR MUSICALS in Dallas 
has been located in the air-conditioned State Fair Audi- 
torium seating approximately 4,200. Celebrating its 
fifteenth season this summer, the organization currently 
is presenting Hildegarde in Can-Can; Liberace in The 
Great Waltz, and Shirley Jones in Show Boat. The staff 
of the Equity operation includes George Schaefer, stage 
director, Franz Allers, musical] director, Donald Saddler, 
choreographer, and Peter Wolf, scenic and technical 
director. Charles R. Meeker, Jr. is managing director. 


Since its founding in 1938 the department of drama 
at the UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS, Austin, has staged 
216 plays in its three theatres, including new works by 
students and faculty, original full-length dance mimes, 
children’s plays, and classic and modern works. Arena 
productions have been offered since 1940. Nineteen full- 
time faculty and staff members teach sixty-six graduate 
and undergraduate theatre courses and assist with the 
productions. They are joined on occasion by professional 
playwrights, directors or actors. One of the primary ob- 
jectives of the department is to promote more commu- 

nity and school theatres in the Southwest. 
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Virginia 

The department of dramatic art at the RICHMOND 
PROFESSIONAL INSTITUTE, a division of the College 
of William and Mary, offers students courses in theatre 
leading to the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. Two 
student-directed one-act plays are offered each week at 
the Studio Theatre, and from four to seven major pro- 
ductions are presented on the main stage each season. 
In addition to the work at the college, students of the 
department tour a children’s theatre play for one week 
each spring and fall, in co-operation with the Children’s 
Theatre of Richmond, Inc. 

In its third season of operating without a theatre 
building, the WILLIAM AND MARY COLLEGE THE- 
ATRE, Williamsburg, again solved the problem of se- 
lecting a stage for its annual Shakespearean production. 
In past seasons Hamlet and Twelfth Night had been 
presented in the large gymnasium, with seating on three 
sides of a platform stage. For As You Like It in April 
of this year, greater intimacy and variety were achieved 
by a production in the round, set up in the small gym- 
nasium with chairs, bleachers and balconies for the 
audience. A floorcloth was painted to resemble a wood- 
land carpet, and lighting devices used color, intensity 
and filtered shapes playing upon the scenes and charac- 
ters to effect a forest background. To be completed 
March 1, 1957, the new Phi Beta Kappa Memorial Hall 
will contain a new and functional theatre seating 800, 
and equipped with a large stage with an orchestra lift, 
scene shop, drafting room, costume storage room, sew- 
ing room, lounge and rehearsal room. 


Wisconsin 

Last season the BELOIT COLLEGE PLAYERS pre- 
sented productions as varied as Pirandello’s Right You 
Are If You Think You Are, a three-play Thornton Wilder 
festival and a lavish revival of Of Thee I Sing. The col- 
lege operates two theatres: an all-student proscenium 
theatre during the academic year (with emphasis on 
classic plays, foreign works and experimental or prize- 
winning American dramas), and a_semiprofessional 
arena theatre during the summer. Both enterprises are 
directed by Professor L. Kirk Denmark, chairman of 
the department. During recent seasons, the student com- 
pany has presented such works as The Trojan Women, 
Lady Precious Stream, Tartuffe and several Shake- 
spearean works. The summer repertory of the Court 
Theatre, now in its sixth season and featuring a com- 
pany of New York actors and former Beloit students, 
includes The Big Knife, The Sea Gull, The Cocktail 
Party and the premiére of My Uncle in Homer, a new 
drama by Ronald Elwy Mitchell. In recent years a num- 
ber of students have gone on to professional theatre 
careers. 


Canada 

The VANCOUVER LITTLE THEATRE ASSOCIA- 
TION was started in the early fall of 1921, and its 
initial season featured several programs of one-act plays. 
During the second season the members presented their 
first full-length play, Dear Brutus. Through the years 
plays of the highest quality have been presented, and 
five productions have been given as command perform- 
ances for the Governor General and his lady. These 
were: The Silver Cord in 1929, Outward Bound in 1932, 
Elizabeth the Queen in 1934, Tobias and the Angel in 
1935, and Paolo awd Francesca in 1939. Among the many 
actors and actresses who have gained stage experience 
with the Vancouver Little Theatre Association are 
Arthur Hill, currently in The Matchmaker, and his wife, 
Peggy Hassard. 
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The Right Play in the Right Place 
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our conclusions. 

Albert Schweitzer, in his book Out 
of My Life and Thought: “Man can 
either affirm or deny the will to live. 
All pessimistic thought denies the 
will to live. But if a man affirms the 
will to live he accepts life as being 
good— it leads to an ethical point of 
view summed up in the phrase ‘Rev- 
erence for Life’ . . . Because I have 
confidence in the power of truth and 
of the spirit, I believe in the future 
of mankind. Ethical world-and-life- 
affirmation contains within itself an 
optimistic willing and hoping which 
can never be lost. It is, therefore, 
never afraid to. face the dismal real- 
ity, and to see it as it really is.” 

Robert Edmond Jones, in his un- 
published lectures Towards a New 
Theatre, quoted from the Tufts Uni- 
versity Theatre’s Prologue: ‘The art 
of the theatre in this country at this 
time is very hard to find. ... We 
have come to be satisfied with a very 
inferior grade of goods. . . . We miss 
the qualities that give ‘a noble turn 
to things.’ We miss the freshness, the 
caprice, the splendor, the austerity, 
the elevation. ... Yet these extrava- 
gant qualities are the lifeblood of 
the theatre, the sap, the vital fluid. 
Without them the theatre ebbs away 
into Broadway show business 
copying copies of copies. It is partly 
our persistent clinging to the real- 
istic approach that has kept us all so 
backward. ... ‘What is called realism 
is usually a record of life at a low 
pitch and ebb viewed in the sunless 
light of day.’ This is exactly my feel- 
ing: Realism is an infallible sign of 
low vitality in the theatre. . .. Per- 
haps the most striking symptom of 
the theatre’s failure to keep abreast 
of the times is the way we mistake 
efficiency, expertness, for true crea- 
tion. .. . We write our plays, we act 
our roles, we design and build our 
productions as if they were so many 
triumphs of mechanical skill. .. . But 
the theatre isn’t an engine, it’s an 
organism, It lives and breathes. .. . 
It won't allow itself to be reduced to 
mechanical terms. What do I 
really want you to do? I want you not 
to believe the thing that you have 
grown up to believe—that the theatre 
is a petty, clever, slick, cheap place. 

I want you to realize that the 
life of the theatre can be larger and 
more vital than anything you have 
ever known... .I want you to know 
that audiences have capacities for 
feeling that no dramatist has ever 
touched. Abandon a theatre 
whose natural condition is fear and 
move into a theatre whose natural 
condition is ecstasy.” 
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And this from Mrs. Fiske back in 
1911, as quoted by Archie Binns in 
his recent biography: “I am one with 
the American theatre in its fresh 
themes from our daily lives, freshly 
treated. I am one with the modern 
spirit, which is not all gloom, not all 
dramatic muckraking. The art of the 
drama should never be subordinated 
to mere trick or prettiness, but .. . 
rich with spiritual uplift and bearing 
a message of hope.” 

The temptation is strong to quote 
more, but if you catch the note of 
life-affirmation, of life-enhancement, 
then these words will have put you 
in tune with our purpose. 
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that we are all concerned with good 
entertainment and also with good 
“box office,” and that the kind, or 
rather kinds of plays we would urge 
community theatres to seek out and 
produce have no more to do with the 
Pollyannish than with pessimism. If 
we accentuate the positive, it is not 
from ignorance of the negative; it is 
because drama’s great role is to illu- 
minate life, not befog it; to exalt and 
not to depress the spirits of its be- 
holders. This distinction has nothing 
whatever to do with categorical dif- 
ferences between tragedy, comedy, 
melodrama, farce or even the mod- 
ern serious drama. Plays of every 
one of these kinds may enhance or 
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may belittle life, according to the 
insights, outlook and powers of the 
playwright. The deeper these _in- 
sights, the broader the outlook, the 
stronger the artistic powers of the 
dramatist, the more likely are his 
plays to quicken and enlarge the 
lives of all, players as well as public, 
who give their talents, time and at- 
tention to his work. 


We believe that too many plays 
being put on by community theatres 
are not worth their talents and 
efforts, not worth the time, money or 
attention of their public. We believe 
this state of things is due not to any 
preference for life-belittling plays, 
but to other causes. One of these is, 
of course, sheer laziness in play se- 
lection: taking the nearest thing to 
hand. Another is timidity, whether 
from box-office fright or hesitancy to 
try something different (or “new” 
or “old”), or from fear to face great- 
ness in drama—as if the great play 
did not always bear up the players 
and public rather than bear down on 
them. A third cause is ignorance: 
not knowing where to look for truly 
fine plays, or not knowing how to 
handle them, or perhaps not knowing 
with confidence the difference be- 
tween plays that belittle and plays 
that enhance life. Whatever the cause 
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and there are others, less excus- 
able—the effect is to “‘see small” and 
so to lose the splendor that theatre 
exists to give. 

Community theatre people doubt- 
less are saying to themselves about 
now: “All right, I'll buy your idea. 
But spell it out. Give us some sam- 
ples of your ‘life-enhancing’ plays.” 
Well, the committee met this chal- 
lenge in advance. It did draw up a 
list of plays, quite a long list, which 
after considerable discussion it con- 
densed to an undisputed group of 
ten. And then in preparing this re- 
port, it dropped the titles—not be- 
cause of any uncertainty about their 
choice, but because the value of the 
Idea, as a stimulus for other theatre 
groups to make their own choices, 
appeared greater than the merits of 
any particular list the committee 
might submit. We prefer to suggest a 
number of the salient attributes 
which we find and look for in life- 
enhancing plays, and to recommend 
that each community theatre group 
do its own thinking on the matter 
both about the criteria here offered 
and about their application to plays 
the group has been producing, and 


to plays its people propose from time 
to time. These criteria, please re- 
member, are not expected to cover 
all possible plays worth producing. 
Some pieces, whose life-enchancing 
properties may be only incidental, 
commend themselves to community 
theatre groups for essentially topical 
or perhaps experimental purposes, or 
simply for relaxing entertainment. 
(Doesn’t healthy laughter, too, kill 
care and nourish good life?) Also, 
we are not prescribing for all theatre 
groups, but are considering only 
those that are established within 
communities for the benefit of mem- 
bers and audiences (of all ages, but 
chiefly adults) who form these com- 
munities. 

Seeking, then, the signs and tokens 
of life-affirmation and life-enhance- 
ment in drama, we believe they may 
be found in plays which do some or 
most of the following things: 

1. Present positive attitudes to- 
wards life and move toward rather 
than away from the springs of alive- 
ness; see life vividly, see it whole, 


and deal honestly and healthily 
with its realities—-the beautiful and 
the ironical as well as the grim; lead 
toward joy, hope, faith; quicken one’s 
creative spirit. 

2. Cultivate a sense of still-unreal- 
ized potentialities in people; both in 
human character itself and in the 
inherent strength of the institutions 
that foster character and mold our 
culture. 

3. Point the way to better and 
more productive understanding of 
others: other persons, other peoples, 
other races, other cultures. 

4. Relate their themes and char- 
acters to something greater than 
themselves; set individual lives and 
problems in larger perspectives; lift 
one’s sights beyond immediate hori- 
zons; cultivate a sense of greatness. 

5. Portray genuine people; people 
to whom character is the chief pos- 
session, to whom a mind is some- 
thing capable of independent think- 
ing; people with imaginations; peo- 
ple with ideals and dreams of fuller 
living, and with the will and forti- 
tude to strive toward their realiza- 
tion. 

6. Provoke constructive thought, 
of even the most vexed and tangled 
human affairs; clear up false values, 
promote resolution, and suggest ways 
to reconciliation. 


7. Give as their final effect a healthy 
outlet to the emotions; release one 
from morbid apprehension, illuminate 


our daily lives, and uncover fresh 
sources and resources of stability. 

Plays which, taken all in all, have 
such aims and accomplish such ends 
as these are, in our opinion, life- 
affirming, life-enriching, life-enhanc- 
ing. People today are starving for 
plays that meet this test—and the 
world’s dramatic literature is full of 
them. If, in addition, such plays are 
of a high quality of dramatic work- 
manship, why (except for the special 
reasons mentioned earlier) would a 
community theatre spend time, 
money and energy on any other kind, 
or expect its public to pay to see 
them? 

The ready response which has come 
from community theatre people who 
have read about the life-enhancing 
Idea in plays has rewarded the orig- 
inal committee for its labors. Per- 
haps if enough others find themselves 
in agreement, the Idea may help for- 
ward a long-awaited trend. Much has 
been said since the 1920's of the com- 
ing of age of the American theatre, 
but unless it shows the maturity to 
surmount this hurdle, it seems hardly 
likely to arrive. Meanwhile the com- 
munity theatre and its innumerable 
audiences across the land offer one 
of the surest hopes. 
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A German Home for 
"Mannerhouse" 


(continued from page 63) 


Then there is the fact that Wolfe 
is Widely read and well liked in Ger- 
many, and that his name has a tre- 
mendous drawing power. A play by 
him, once it has been brought to the 
attention of the German public, 
would hardly be ignored. Equally im- 
portant for the favorable reaction of 
the German public is the fact that 
Griindgens, now in Hamburg, just as 
two years earlier in Diisseldorf, had 
staged a production which gives evi- 
dence of high artistic standards and 
his great gift as director and actor. 

Some time ago Griindgens ex- 
plained that he came under the spell 
of Wolfe’s play because he felt that 
it was written by “a true poet” who 
moves one “even when or particu- 
when his impetuous and awk- 
ward hand overestimates and over- 
taxes the possibilities of the theatre.” 
Thus realizing the limitations of a 
writer who is basically more epic 
than dramatic, Griindgens decided to 
employ some highly theatrical de- 
vices in the staging of the play, par- 
ticularly the prologue. Behind a 
scrim, Negroes in pantomime acted 
out their forced labor on the con- 
struction of “The House,” while in 
front of the veil a commentator read 
the long and detailed stage direc- 
tions. A sound recording of murmur- 
ings, background noises and music 
was made for the group scenes; how- 
ever, the individual actors in the 
prologue spoke their parts, inter- 
rupted by the commentator. Although 
such a staging called for two differ- 
ent types of acting, realistic and sym- 
bolic, the German director was able, 
with the help of the recording and 
special lighting effects, to produce a 
most credible and effective scene. 
Having the stage directions read by 
Eugene Ramsay in street clothes was 
an ingenious idea, since it suggests 
the identity of Eugene Ramsay with 
Thomas Wolfe and—of particular im- 
portance for German audiences 
with Eugene Gant of Of Time and 
the River. In the interlude, too, 
acoustic devices were used to convey 
the various stages of the war and the 
retreat of the beaten Southern army. 

Throughout the play Griindgens 
made ample use of the various thea- 
tre arts, including the techniques of 
radio and film, to cope with some of 
Wolfe’s dramatic shortcomings. Gen- 
eral Ramsay was played by Griind- 
gens himself with fine nuances of 
the “weakening firmness and under- 
mined pathos” of the character; and 
Eugene, the impetuous and rebel- 
lious youth, was played by Will Quad- 
flieg. Both characters were portrayed 


larly 
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with such subtlety of action and 
force of facial and verbal expression 
that the 


assured 


success of the play 
through the interpretation 
of these two major roles alone. In 
summarizing his reaction to the Ham- 
burg premiere of Mannerhouse, one 
critic presented as his argument for 
a subsidized state theatre the fact 
that this play could be performed in 
Germany and not in the United States. 


was 


As director of the Diisseldorfer 
Schauspielhaus, Griindgens also had 
staged a successful production of 
Mannerhouse. Most of the reviewers 
of that first performance on Novem- 
ber 21, 1953, liked the play and its 
interpretation; and while they no- 
ticed the weaknesses of a youthful and 
still somewhat immature mind, they 
found in the idea of the play itself 
considerable force, depth and genius. 
There was less agreement on the 
radio techniques that were used to- 
gether with transparent veils, shadow 
pictures and color projections. One 
critic commented that “the whole 
show rolled off like a three-dimen- 
sional film.” In the Hamburg produc- 
tion Griindgens used the same devices 
a little less prominently and, fusing 
them more smoothly with the rest of 
the play, achieved an even more 
effective production. 


As the result of the success of the 
Diisseldorf production, it was pre- 
dicted that other German theatres 
would follow and imitate Griindgens 
in presenting Mannerhouse. Within 
a few months this did indeed happen. 
The Ballhof in Hannover was the 
first to stage the play in the Griind- 
gens manner in the spring of 1954, 
and while the critics reacted favor- 
ably to the play and its interpreta- 
tion in general, there were some ob- 
jections to the rather dilettantish 
way in which the technical problems 
of the prologue had been solved. The 
brilliance and the artistry which dis- 
tinguished Griindgens’ production 
were lacking here. Productions in 
Bielefeld and Niirnberg in the same 
spring found more favorable recep- 
tion; one of the reviewers called it 
admirable that the Lessing-Theater 
in Niirnberg had tried to enrich the 
up-to-now rather “tame” offerings 
with “this still unfermented but bold 
tragedy.” Unfortunately the perform- 
ance in the Schiller-Theater in Ber- 
lin must have been dull and drawn 
out, for most of the reviewers agreed 
that the conception of the play lacked 
boldness and the whole presentation 
seemed trivial. There was general 
agreement, probably in the light of 
the successful Griindgens staging, 
that it was the direction and not the 
play itself which was responsible for 
a “lifeless” production. 


Even before Griindgens staged 
Mannerhouse in Diisseldorf, a Ger- 
man radio version had been presented 
This adaptation by Ingeborg Bach- 
mann, entitled Das Herrschaftshaus, 
was broadcast by the Austrian Red- 
White-Red Radio on March 4, 1952, 
and presented again by the Bavarian 
Radio in March, 1954. The version is 
supposed to have been prepared from 
a manuscript which was found among 
the papers left by the late Max Rein- 
hardt. Apparently he had hoped to 
use it for a production of his own; 
but this story cannot be substanti- 
ated. The Cologne Radio produced 
Herrenhaus with the Diisseldorf cast 
on January 21, 1954, and from the 
comments on these various radio per- 
formances it becomes evident that 
the play was considered particularly 
well suited to this medium. This 
opinion is also supported by Griind- 
gens’ own decision to employ certain 
radio techniques in his productions. 
Readings of the play by single 
actors or touring troupes took place 
throughout the season of 1954-55 in 
such cities as Osnabriick, Stuttgart, 
Pforzheim and Oldenburg. A reading 
version of Peter Sandberg’s transla- 
tion was brought out by Ernst Ro- 
wohlt, German publisher of all other 
Wolfe books, in the fall of 1953. 

Within the last four years, Wolfe’s 
play has had a remarkable history in 
Germany, and it is to be expected 
that Griindgens’ enthusiasm and con- 
tinued interest in Mannerhouse will 
encourage theatre directors in other 
German cities to try their hand at 
Thomas Wolfe. 


SEPTEMBER 
PLAY 


“A VIEW FROM 
THE BRIDGE” 
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B'way & TV Stars Wear 


MANHATTAN 
COSTUMES 


We costume many N. Y. stage and TV pro- 
ductions. These same fresh and attractive pro- 
fessional costumes are available at moder- 
ate rental rates for little theatres, schools, 
churches, groups, etc. Our workrooms are 
continually making entire new costume pro- 
ductions for rental. All costumes are cleaned 
and altered under the supervision of our own 
professional designer. Write, giving require- 
ments and performance dates, for complete 
costume plots and estimate. 


Costumer for American Shakespeare Festival, 
Stratford and N.Y.C. Opera Co. 


Manhattan Costume Co., Inc. 
1658 Broadway, N. Y. 19 Circle 7-2396 
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Package Publicity 


SERVICE 


NEW ADDRESS 


247 West 46 Street, New York 36 
COlumbus 5-4188 


with enlarged facilities to serve you b-tter 
Now regularly supplying ready- 
to-use theatrical publicity ma- 
terials on over 285 plays to 
more than 4,000 play-producing 
organizations (professional 
stock, community theatres, uni- 
versity, college and high-school 
dramatic groups). 


PACKAGES 
Each a complete publicity campaign 
on a particular play—professionally- 
written, vivid, accurate and box-office- 
boosting stories ready to submit to 
newspapers. $6 to $10 each. 


AD-MATS 


Illustrated, hand-lettered “signatures” 
of play-titles for newspaper advertis- 
ing. 50c to $1.50. 


THIS SPACE 
FOR YOUR 
THEATRE NAMB 
& DATE 


POSTERS 
like this l-color reduction to 1/7th of 
actual size, in TWO COLORS, on 
11”x14” card board, 50 for $8, 100 for 


$15. POST-CARDS 

NEW! For your mailing list and your 
cast’s friends. Illustrated, hand-letter- 
ed titles, 2 colors, enormously effec- 
tive. 200—$4, 1,000—$14. le ea. in 
lots of 2,000 or more. 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


SIMON'S 


DIRECTORY 


OF 
THEATRICAL MATERIALS 
SERVICES & INFORMATION 


A 100-page classified guide covering 
the entire U. S. and Canada, listing 
Where to Buy, To Rent, To Lease, to 
Find Out EVERYTHING needed for 
stage production and theatre manage- 
ment. 

“A valuable handbook—ccmprehensive, effective- 
ly urranged.’’—Alice Griffin, Theatre Arts. 
“Excellent—recommended to all theatre-crafts- 
men."’—Geo. Freedley, curator, Theatre Collec- 
tion, N. Y. Public Library. 

“Fille a long-felt meed.""— Norbert Silbiger, 
Richmond, Ind., Civic Theatre. 


$2.50 at all bookstores, or from 


BERNARD SIMON, Publisher 
\ 247 West 46 St., New York 36, N. Y. é 
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The "ong Wait for Godot 
(Continued from page 35) 
advertisement appeared in the drama 
sections of the New York 
papers. It announced that 
was coming to Broadway for a 
limited engagement. And a signed 
postscript by Myerberg warned: “I 
respectfully suggest that those who 
come to the theatre for casual en- 
tertainment do not buy a ticket to 
this attraction.” Bert Lahr had 
turned down several offers in order 
to remain available for another 
chance at Estragon, his first strictly 
dramatic role. A baffled interviewer 
asked the veteran comedian what 
the play is about. “Damned if I 

know,” Lahr confessed. 


news- 
Godot 


After months of waiting the New 
York critics were ready for Godot. 
Some of them liked the play, and 
most of those who didn’t acted hos- 
pitable. They left it to the individual 
reader to decide if Godot was his 
meat or poison. John Chapman of 
the Daily News called it “the most 
novel theatrical novelty since The 
Skin of Our Teeth.” And John Mc- 
Clain conceded in the Journal-Ameri- 
can that Godot is “a fantastically 
nonconformist evening in the thea- 
tre” with “a madness that will make 
it conversation fodder.” But there 
was also positive thinking about 
Godot. Richard Watts, Jr. of the Post 
used such phrases as “continuously 
fascinating,” “moving,” “grotesquely 
beautiful” and “utterly absorbing.” 
Brooks Atkinson of the Times found 
in Beckett a “strange power...to 
convey the impression of some mel- 
ancholy truths about the hopeless 
destiny of the human race.” Atkin- 
son concluded: “Although Waiting 
for Godot is a ‘puzzlement,’ as the 
King of Siam would express it, Mr. 
Beckett is no charlatan. He has 
strong feelings about the degrada- 
tion of mankind, and he has given 
vent to them copiously. Waiting for 
Godot is all feeling. Perhaps that 
is why it is puzzling and convincing 


at the same time. Theatregoers can 
rail at it, but they cannot ignore 
it. For Mr. Beckett is a_ valid 
writer.” 

Perhaps the most savage | 
came from Mark Barron of t..c As- 
sociated Press, who sent th’; report 
on Waiting for Godot to hundreds 
of newspapers: “Probab'y the craz- 
jest play in years. .. . It is in that 
confused school of pla) writing intro- 
duced by James Joyce and Gertrude 
Stein... Waiting for Godot is dif- 
ficult to understand because the 
dialogue is confusing, the performers 
are obviously doing double talk to 
cover their own _ conversational 
meandering, and there is no sense 
at all to the whole production.” 
Barron thought the plot was “about 
a group of people waiting for Godot, 
apparently a secret agent, to come 
and free them to cross a forbidden 
border. But Godot, their one chance 
of escape, never arrives.” He con- 
cluded that “Bert Lahr should re- 
turn to musical comedies and Wait- 
ing for Godot should take a quiet 
sleep.” But most of the critics be- 
haved like the first-nighter who said: 
“I’m not sure I understand it, but 
I'm trying hard. Really I am.” 

Waiting for Godot has been 
“adopted” by three Pulitzer Prize 
playwrights Tennessee Williams, 
Thornton Wilder and William Saro- 
yan. Williams regards Godot as one 
of the greatest plays of modern 
times and invested in Myerberg’s 
productions. Wilder saw the play 
five times in Europe. Saroyan, ac- 
cording to the New York Times, all 
but weeps with emotion when he 
speaks of Godot. “It will make it 
easier for me and everyone else to 
write freely in the theatre.” 

Beckett never expected his play 
to go as far as it has. His attitude 
is @s cryptic as his play. When di- 
rector Schneider warned him that 
the public might not comprehend 
the play's ideas, he replied: “If they 
don’t understand it, the hell with 
them.” 


PERRY-MANSFIELD SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE & DANCE 


Steamboat Springs, Colorado 


July 3- August 25 
THEATRE FESTIVAL July 21 to August 24 


Six productions — directors include: 


****PIONEER MEMORIES" 

** TWO NEW BALLETS 
DANCE DEMONSTRATION 
“LYSISTRATA™ 


“GREEN GROW THE LILACS" 
CHILDREN'S THEATRE PRODUCTION 


**premieres 


Helen Tamiris 
Drid Williams 
Virginia Tanner 
Charlotte Perry 


soreey Brown 
Don Fibiger 
...Byrne Blackwood 


Doris Karnes 
Stephen McDermott 
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—BE SURE YOU GET ALL OF IT! 


When you reduce the size of the spot of the ordinary spotlight 
you must mask out, or iris down, part of the light beam, thus 
wasting much of the available light. 


a —BUT —when you have a spotlight with a two 
a Li — element variable focal length objective 
. > lens system, an exclusive feature of 
f . Strong spotlights—the brilliance of the 

spot actually increases as it is reduced 


in size. Both lenses are simultaneously 
controlled by one operation. 
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THE STRONG ELECTRIC CORPORATION 


94 CITY PARK AVENUE * TOLEDO 2, OHIO 


Please send free brochures and prices on Strong [) 
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